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HE Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge at Har- 

risburg, a massive stretch of masonry which is Penn- 
sylvania’s memorial to her fighting men of all wars, was 
dedicated on August 22nd. 

Indiana Limestone from the famous Dark Hollow 
quarry of Indiana Limestone Company was used for 
facing this structure, proof anew that architects recog- 
nize this fine-grained, light-colored stone as standard for 
important engineering as well as architectural projects. 





The 268,000 cubic feet of Indiana Limestone required 
were fabricated in Indiana Limestone Company’s mills. 
The size of the job is indicated by the fact that six 
freight cars were used to transport the single carved 
eagle shown here. 

Indiana Limestone Company .. . the largest producer 
of cut stone as well as the largest quarry operator . 
has been awarded practically every major limestone 
contract in recent months and has supplied the stone 
for almost ninety per cent of the limestone buildings 
throughout the country. 

If you are interested in learning more about the Har- 
risburg Bridge, write for an illustrated bulletin just 
issued which gives more complete information. Address O ' 
Dept. 1258, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana i wg's 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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ONE WALL STREET which will be opened within the coming month, 
is in the very heart of the nation’s financial district. Nearby are the 
headquarters of most of the city’s leading banks, the New York stock 
and commodity exchanges and the headquarters of many of the fore- 
most business organizations of America. 


One Wall Street 


HIS structure, erected for utility and permanence, 
represents a distinct step forward in the progress of 


the Irving Trust Company. 


The consolidation of the Irving’s downtown offices in 
this new headquarters building not only provides the ad- 
vantages of position at the head of Wall Street but also 


serves important purposes of economy and convenience. 


Irvinc [rust Company 
NEW YORK 


| SETAE TRAINS AAC Aa 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
Painted by Clayton Knight 


| FLIGHT had been man’s dream down 
through the ages. Enviously he watched 
the birds and strove to mimic them. A 
few men went aloft in bulging, hot-air 
balloons whose brief courses were at the 
| mercy of the winds. 
Others fashioned clumsy, flapping ma- 
chines over which the world laughed and 
| wrote humorous poetry. But the Pioneer 
| Aviators were deaf to scoffing. The dan- 
| gers of great height, of undreamed 
| speed, found them unafraid. They strove 
| to tame the wind. And they did it. Did 
it with a gasping automobile motor, a 
few sticks of bamboo, a few yards of silk 
| fabric held precariously together with 
piano wire. 

The public marvelled, called them 
mad, and gathered to see them die. 
Many did die. But their dream did not 
| die with them for others who had 
| caught the vision sprang to fill the gaps 
| in the ranks of the survivors. 

Thrill seekers saw each flight as a 
spectacle of brave men dangling above 
_ eternity. The Pioneers cared little for 
| the spectacular. They had made the air 
their laboratory. Each flight showed 
| them new errors to be corrected. They 
| increased the power of their motors, 
they reshaped their wings, they per- 
fected their controls. 


Pioneers with a vision 


THEY knew that in their hands rested 
the future of a great transportation me- 
dium which one day would break the 
bonds that fettered mankind to earth, 
would lighten his labors and increase his 
pleasures. 

They progressed always toward great- 
er stability, greater efficiency, greater 
safety. But the public saw only the 
charred wreckage, the broken bodies of 
those who had died to clear the way. 
The Pioneers not only must conquer the 
air, they must conquer public fear. 

To these Pioneers of Aviation 
NATION’S BuSINESS dedicates _ this 
cover. They made this a three-dimension 
world. They bridged continents. They 
carried business and _ understanding 
across glaciers and deserts and jungles. 

Because of their efforts man today 
knows no horizon. The most distant race 
or people are his neighbors. Some day he 
will have a neighbor’s understanding of 
their habits, their customs, their human- 
ness. And through this understanding 
we will have a happier world. 
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WHAT’S GOING TO HAPPEN 
TO BUSINESS 
IN THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS? 





A MESSAGE THAT WILL INTEREST 
EVERY ABLE BUSINESS MAN WHO 
IS SICK OF STANDING STILL 


OMMODITY prices are now down to 

bargain levels. Stocks of merchandise 
are in need of replenishment. Interest rates 
are low. Credit is abundant for financing busi- 
ness expansion. 

Here is definite assurance that general busi- 
ness recuperation is now under way. It will 
soon manifest itself in an upturn of manufac- 
turing and trade activity. 

During the next twelve months unemploy- 
ment will dwindle, purchasing power will in- 
crease, the demand for goods will expand, 
production and distribution will gain, execu- 
tive positions of importance will develop. 

In bad times the smartest men prepare for 


making more money. Enrollments received by 


“ “ “ 


Business Leaders who helped build the new Institute Course: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
President, General Motors Corp.; Hon. Will H. Hays, President; Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, formerly U. S. Postmaster General; Bruce 
Barton, Chairman of the Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; John T. 
Madden, Dean, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York University; 
Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
Frederick H. Ecker, President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Hubert T. 
Parson, President, F.W.W oolworth Company; David Sarnoff, President, Radio Cor- 
poration of America; F. Edson White, President, Armour & Company; and Dexter 
S. Kimball, Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell University. And many others. 


the Alexander Hamilton Institute in the last 
twelve months are 34% ahead of last year. 

What’s that to you? 

It’s nothing to you if you are willing to put 
up with a $5,000 salary for the rest of your 
life. The Institute can do nothing for men who 
are clerks at heart. 

But if you are determined to double or 
iriple your income in the next five years, and 
are only waiting for your chance to start, this 
simple fact is like an arrow pointing the way. 

Every period of deflation in history has been 
the forerunner of greater opportunities for 
personal advancement than ever before existed. 
And the men who maintained their faith in the 
future and prepared to meet it benefited richly. 

It was so in 1921. It is so now. A difficult 
winter is ahead, but the turn has come. And 
the thousands of men who this year have sought 
the counsel and example of business leaders 
through the Alexander Hamilton Institute will 
be the first to profit. 

Will you join them? The booklet gives plainly 
and simply the facts about this sensible, 
practical method of increasing your earning 
power. It costs nothing. Send for it, read it, 


and judge for yourself. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON iNSTITUTE 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 41] Astor Place, New York City 
(in Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name 








Business 





Address. 


Business 
Position 


Type ot 
—— Business 








When writing to ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Institute please mention Nation’s Business 
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| General Foods? ( 
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HW Ys 
ae HERE Is the story of a family of position in the world’s largest busi- f 
; L food products...how 20 of your _ ness. It is to know what business /, 
a) favorite foods rose from humble __ leaders and bankers already know— oa 
t Sy ier ; , , jj 
| beginnings to an honor-place on that the sales and earnings of this yj \ 
Die the tables of America’s millions. | company have that stability which 
4 i To read this story isto know why _ comes from a wide diversification of 
q General Foods, maker of these 20 _ products in a fundamental industry. \ 
nationally advertised foods and This booklet will be sent free to & 
4 more than 60 others, has achieved its any interested person. Kx 
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Write o General Foods 


250 Park Avenue 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, 


Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Min- 


ute Tapioca, Instant Postum, Hellmann’s Mayon- 
naise Products, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, 
Franklin Baker’s Coconut,Calumet Baking Powder, 
Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, 
Diamond Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


CORPORATION 
Department 7 
New York City 


When writing to GENERAL Foops CorporaTIon please mention Nation’s Business 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 





Danger! Men at Work 


E ARE entering, let us hope, the 
final stage of our folly. The air is 
charged with rumors. The whis- 
’ _ pering campaign is on. No busi- 
ness is immune. 

Have you heard about such and such a 
bank? Do you know old So-and-So is going 
to the wall? I hear the Doe Company is headed 
for receivership. The Roe Company has 
passed its dividend. 

Only by wearing ear muffs can one walk a 
block without having his confidence shaken. 


Of comfort let no man speak; 


Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs. 


Depression is on every tongue. It is the 
most widely advertised product of our times. 
Headlines, headlines everywhere, and no one 
stops to think. 

And our vaunted salesmanship! Give a 
salesman time enough and he'll paint so drab 
a picture of the future that a likely prospect 
will replace his fountain pen—and lock the 
safe. 

Of unemployment, I suspect there are 
more idle tongues than idle hands. 

The folly of too many of us is to accept the 
echo of the locker room and club car as the 
Voice of America. 

For example, consider 1930, lately interred. 
Now lies he there and none so poor to do him 
reverence. Yet that much-maligned year 
loaded and unloaded 45,800,000 freight cars, 
and with three million trucks on the job, too. 
It made and sold a new automobile for each 
ten families at a cost of $2,159,600,000, and 
saw registrations highest of any year, with a 
gasoline consumption of 399 million barrels, 
an all-time record. It saw electrical produc- 
tion hit its highest mark. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty manufactured 
four and a half billion yards of textiles, and 
315 million pairs of shoes, the usual two and a 
half pairs to the person. 


It provided work for forty-odd million men 
and women, and earnings through dividends 
to the amount of $4,500,000,000. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty saw to it that 
expenses of living did not exceed income, as 
evidenced by hundreds of millions of dollars 
increase in savings banks and eighteen and a 
half billions of new life insurance. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty added one 
million in population to our consuming 
public—a city the size of Cleveland. 

With all its faults, 1930 furnished a na- 
tional market-p!ace where goods, services and 
labor were exchanged to the extent of 100 
billion dollars, and the returns are not all in 
yet. 

One would think, from the wailing, that 
we had all been wiped out by a terrible 
catastrophe of Nature—a Noah's flood, a 
shifting of the Gulf Stream, or by dreadful 
holocaust. 

Yet we are all here. The stores are still 
open. The trains are running. You can get 
that number on the telephone. The traffic 
problem is still lively. Movie houses are no 
nearer seating all their customers. Children 
are what they always were. Young folks are 
getting married. Preachers thunder against 
the laxity of the age. Amos ’n’ Andy are still 
in the taxicab business. Doctors and dentists 
make appointments weeks ahead. Lawyers’ 
briefs are just as long. Hardy commuters make 
the 8:15 in less than nothing flat. And under 
Nature’s white coverlet, bud and blossom 
await the sure coming of spring. 

If these commonplace signs of “life as 
usual” betoken national instability, then there 
is a public menace in the familiar warning: 
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IS YOUR DOOR OPEN 
TO NEW IDEAS? 


Ideas—vital to industry— fight the business bat- 





























tles of today. They are the cunning weapons of 
defense against the active enemies—competition, 


greedy overhead and dwindling profits. 


The force of ideas in action is illustrated by the 
revolutionary design of a “controlled conditions” 
plant by Austin Engineers for a large Eastern 
manufacturer. Three separate plants are being 
replaced by one integral unit requiring but 
two-thirds of the original floor space. The antici- 
pated saving in production costs will be well 
over 25% due to “controlled conditions”. 


If “cutting corners”—savings on a given 
machine, process, or in a given department—are 
not enough and more drastic measures are 
needed, what solves the problem? Ideas! If a 
plant becomes a “white elephant,” what elimi- 
nates it? Ideas! If profits disappear during the 
periods of fractional capacity operation, what 
puts the plant on a paying basis? Ideas! 


... And often these ideas are to be found only 
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in blue prints—in the application of sound engi- 
neering... in a survey of the business from a 
perspective outside the factory walls. And here, 
the value of the outside viewpoint cannot be 
over-estimated. 


Why not let Austin Engineers look over your 
present facilities? While no miracle-makers, they 
are unusually progressive in developing new ideas 
and pointing the way to profitable action. 


An interview granted, with permission to look 
over your facilities will cost you nothing ... may 
lead to unexpected decisions on your part... 
decisions which will have an all important bearing 
on your profits for 1931 and for some years to come. 


In searching for new ideas, Austin’s recent 
booklet, “101 QUESTIONS THAT SHOULD BE 
ANSWERED BEFORE YOU BUILD”, might 
prove valuable . . . The correct answer to the 
Ist, 10th or 58th question is the solution to 
many profitless situations in industry today. 
Phone, wire or mail the memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders- + + + 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Cleveland 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: 
LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LIMITED, 

TORONTO AND VANCOUVER, B. C. 


When writing to THe Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


The Finis tragic comedy called “Business of 

of 1930 1930,” there was no deafening ap- 

7 plause, few cries of “author! au- 

thor!” little insistence that the 

actors appear again and again for final fleeting glimpses. 

In fact as the audience rose wearily to its feet there were 

expressions of hope that the next production ‘Business 
of 1931” would be better. 

But there were bits of drama in the wind-up of the 
old year. One was the lowering of the rediscount rate 
to two per cent by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the lowest in history. This action followed by other 
central banks was an assurance of continuing cheap 
money and perhaps a prevention of further gold imports 
and if economists and financial experts can agree on 
anything it is that this country needs no more gold. 


AS THE curtain rang down on the 


Helo for Railroad ANOTHER dramatic moment as 

elp tor Rallroads the old year drew to an end was the 

and Business announcement from the White 

fe House that a meeting of the heads 

of the Pennsylvania, New York 

Central, Baltimore and Ohio and the Chesapeake and 

Ohio (Van Sweringen) called by the President had 

reached an agreement for consolidating the Eastern 

railroads into four great systems. Only New England 
was omitted. 

In principle the proposed consolidation needs only 
the approvai of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In practice the lively opposition which developed in 
some quarters in Congress may crystallize into a serious 
obstacle to the program. 

At least the President’s action and the railroads’ ex- 
ecutives’ agreement give business a hope if not a cer- 
tainty that we shall have some quickening of the steps 
toward the railroad consolidation which the National 


Chamber proposed in 1918 and for which it has val- 
iantly battled since that time. 


THE Packers’ Consent Decree was 
Packers as modified by the District of Colum- 
Wholesalers bia Supreme Court the other day. 
t It was a preliminary skirmish in a 
battle which presumably will end 

in the United States Supreme Court. 

In effect, Justice Jennings Bailey says the packers 
may wholesale but not retail meat and other food prod- 
ucts. The wholesale grocers don’t like the ruling and will 
not hesitate to say so. 

Justice Bailey won’t let the packers take to retailing 
because it “would probably result in the almost com- 
plete annihilation of the independent retail grocers, 
already a minority in volume of business.” 

The Court thinks that the packers would drive out 
the independent retailer by reducing costs. But if those 
costs could be passed on to the consumer, are not his 
rights equal to those of the independent retailer? Courts 
find knotty problems when economics as well as law 
must be reckoned with. 

It is startling, too, to find an officer of the Farm Board 
speaking for downtrodden agriculturalists, regretting 
that the packers can’t retail meat since it would help 
the price of that commodity. 

Can it be that the packer is really the farmer’s friend? 
Some day we shall learn that the grain trader is not 
the enemy of the grain grower. 


THE American Bankers’ Associa- 

The Geography tion has recently issued a report 
of Savings on savings deposits in the United 

* States as of June 30, 1930 and a 
comparison with some previous 

years. The figure is impressive. There were nearly 53 
million deposit accounts, an impressive figure even 
though it may represent some duplication and there 
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was in the banks about $28,484,992,000. This is an in- 
crease of $267,000,000 over the figure for June 30, 1929. 
The year 1929 was lower than 1928 and now 1930 has 
climbed back to a new high record. Depressions do not 
deplete savings accounts as one might fear. 

Geographically the report is interesting. Thirty of 
the forty-eight states show declines in deposits. The 
Middle Atlantic States without exception show gains 
while in New England only Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire show losses. Every other region—Southern, East 
Central, West Central and Pacific—shows a drop, the 
two individual states with the greatest loss being Cali- 
fornia and Illinois. 

Perhaps it is the conservatism of the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states which keeps money in their 
savings banks. 

Figures of life insurance sales for October 1930 show 
a marked decrease. Sales for that month were 87 per 
cent of October 1929 while sales for the first 10 months 
of 1930 were 98 per cent of those in the first 10 months 
of 1929. 

And here it is difficult to find any argument from 
geography for the five states to show October gains are: 
Maine, New Jersey, Florida, Idaho and Colorado. 


A FAVORITE game of the writer, 
The Ferment — when seated at luncheon with a 
of Population = group of men all residents in one 

* city, is to ask where each was born. 

It is a fair guess that of ten men so 

questioned not more than one will be living in the city 

of his birth. And the migration is not always like the 

star of the empire, to the West, nor is it always from 
little to big towns. 

New York is constantly being captured by natives of 
Littie Rock or Chicago, and Chicago and Little Rock 
have their quotas of men born in Brooklyn and Boston. 

Let’s compare some figures for India: 

“When the last census was taken, 90 per cent of the 
319 millions then counted were found to be living in the 
district in which they had been born; and of the re- 
mainder two out of every three were living in a con- 
tiguous district.” 

This constant change, this ferment of population is 
one of the things that has made the United States what 
it is. 

It is not mere restlessness. It is a protest against 
satisfaction and contentment. 


- ‘ L. URWICK, who is the director 
Let’s Don’t of the International Management 
Speak of Wages Institute at Geneva, thinks we talk 
* too much of “wages.” That’s a word 

he’d wipe out. Says Mr. Urwick: 


When the worker talks about wages, he is thinking of all the 
things that touch him most closely: food, clothes, his home, ease for 
wife and child. But the key to these things is not wages in the 
sense of so much pay per hour or per piece. He will fight about 
rates, but only because rates seem to stand for what really interests 
him—high earnings. 

In the same way, the employer will get all hot and excited about 
wages. But he is not thinking about the thing which interests the 
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worker. He is not thinking of earnings. He is thinking of cost— 
the cost of labor. 

Now these two different things, which are both spoken about 
in the same word “wages,” have no direct connection with each 
other. In plant after plant, it has been shown that good manage- 
ment can combine a decreasing labor cost per unit produced with 
increasing total weekly earnings per worker. 

That is why the best thing any employer or labor leader can 
do to improve relations is to blot out the word “wages” from his 
talk altogether. It is double-faced. The way out is for both groups 
to talk about what they really mean—earnings on the one side 
and labor cost on the other. 


IT WAS a tax conscious motorist 

More and More no observed that some of the 

Gas Taxes levies on gasoline were enough to 

* take all the charity out of free air 

and free crankcase service. The 

filling station operators have nothing to say about 

the imposts, of course. Responsibility lies with the state 

legislatures. Taxes on gasoline have increased so much 

in the last few years that the total revenue from this 

source in 1930 is expected by the American Petroleum 
Institute to amount to about $550,000,000. 

The idea of a sales tax on gasoline has spread rapidly. 
In 1919, the first year it was introduced, four states 
adopted the tax, but within two years the number of 
taxing states had trebled. All states and the District of 
Columbia have now authorized this tax in some degree. 
Three states are levying six cents, nine states five cents, 
and eighteen states four cents a gallon. Including the 
estimated receipts for 1930, the gas taxes paid in the 
last five years have been reckoned at $1,750,000,000. 

The gasoline tax no longer affects only a “privileged 
class” as motorists were once regarded by reason of the 
cost of car ownership. Whether or not further levies on 
motor fuel are approved, it might be well to decide the 
status of the automobile as a luxury or as a necessity. 
If it can still be argued that not every one can afford a 
car, it can be as conclusively stated that under the 
present terms of sale almost every one can have one— 
and one out of every 4.6 persons has. 


THE Department of Commerce, 
A Government acting on the direction of Congress 
Santa Claus that it find new and wider uses of 
oe cotton, went into the Santa Claus 
business. It issued a _ booklet 
with the terse and appealing title, “It’s a Gift,” wherein 
were listed some 200 suggested presents made of cotton. 
They ranged from powder puffs to duffle bags, from bed 
sheets to play tents. The effort was described—and we 
do not know whether the language was the newspaper’s 
own or that of the publicity man of the Department— 
a3 a ‘sincere and conscientious effort to help the Christ- 
mas shopper.” 

The conscientiousness and the sincerity we cannot 
question. Perhaps such a booklet may be of real help to 
the cotton growers and the cotton manufacturers but 
is it a function of government to stimulate the Christ- 
mas shopper to buy presents of cotton? And if it is why 
stop at cotton? Were we a manufacturer of stainless steel 
or of costume jewelry we should wonder why Congress 
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and the Department ignored us. Pocket knives and 
strings of beads are perhaps as important and useful as 
powder puffs and play tents, and we hazard a guess 
that help would be as welcome to steel and beads as to 
cotton. 

The Department of Commerce is, of course, bound 
to accept the mandate of Congress, but where were 
the congressional friends of other industries when the 
Government was ordered into the Santa Claus business? 


THE year lately ended was not one 
A Bad Year in which economic prophets made 
for Prophets — reputations, and the augurs were 

* cautious in December of 1930 as 
they were confident in December 

1929. Turn back to the files of the financial papers of 

that December and of January 1930 and read: 
Promise of a gradual recovery through the spring and good 

business with the arrival of summer or at latest early autumn. 


A fair first quarter, a satisfactory second quarter followed by 
good business in the latter half of the year are indicated according 
to recognized authorities on economic conditions. 


Without stopping, business has hesitated . . . there are strong 
factors which seem to promise an early recovery from uncertainty 
and hesitation. 


I have every confidence that there will be a revival of activity 
in the spring and that during the coming year the country 
will make steady progress. 


A continued business recession during the early months of the 
year, some measure of recovery in the spring and gradual improve- 
ment following with fairly good results for the year as a whole. 

It would be unkind to attach the authors’ names to 
these messages of comfort. They are but a handful 
picked from the great heap of prophecies which ushered 
in 1930 and which were issued by leading business men 
and outstanding business institutions. 

This year these voices are hushed; there are more 
“ifs” and “but’s” in the statements that all may yet be 
well. 

“Don’t never prophesy—unless ye know,” said Hosea 
Bigelow. And he might have added: “Don’t do it then.” 


AMERICAN business through a 
The Vote on referendum of the United States 
Water Power Chamber of Commerce is on rec- 

* ord as regards our national water- 
power policies. 
There are 15 statements of principle. Two of them 
stand out in particular: 
The Committee recommends that the federal government 


should leave to the states all possible control over utilization of 
water resources within the states. 


The Committee recommends that the state governments should 
leave development and distribution of power to utilities which 
they effectively regulate. 

(The full text of the 15 declarations will be found on 
page 106 of this issue.) 

These two declarations might almost be hailed as a 
declaration of states rights. The referendum is limited 
to water-power resources but its principles apply to the 
whole question of the proper regulation and control of 
our public utilities. 
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The referendum which lays down these general prin- 
ciples becomes specific on the question of Muscle 
Shoals. Flatly and frankly the Chamber’s committee 
declared : 


The Committee recommends that the Muscle Shoals project 
should be sold or leased, as is, on the best possible terms. 


And the organizations making up the Chamber’s 
membership representing every section of the country 
and every industry have by an overwhelming majority 
approved that declaration. 


SENATOR Robert F. Wagner 

Industry Keeps talking before a meeting of econo- 

Its Workers mists and sociologists at Cleveland 
te recently asked this question: 


“Why does industry at present feel at 
perfect liberty to turn its workers loose at the first signs of slack?” 


The answer is: 
“Industry does not feel at liberty to turn its workers loose.” 


Ample evidence is at hand—some of it will be found 
in the article by Wm. Boyd Craig on page 15 of this 
issue—that the managers of industry have devoted time 
and thought and money to the task of keeping as many 
men at work as possible. And this not only for reasons 
of humanity but with the knowledge that the dissipa- 
tion of a capable working force is a great handicap to an 
industry when it resumes full time. 

Again the Senator to the sociologists: 


It would never occur to a manufacturer to set his machinery 
out on the street during depression in the hope that the Red Cross 
would maintain it for him until the recovery of business. 

But without hesitation, without embarrassment, and, I suspect, 
frequently without appreciation of the full meaning of his act, he 
turns out of doors his entire labor force. 


If a Senator’s income should suddenly be cut off and 
he should be obliged to let his chauffeur go, shall I 
rebuke him because he didn’t also put his furniture on 
the sidewalk? 


. PROF. Robert A. Millikan, distin- 

The Plight of guished physicist and Nobel prize 

the Dole winner, warned the presidents of 

* Life Insurance Companies the 

other day that it was their task to 

protect humanity from the catastrophes of sickness, un- 

employment and indigent old age for if they did not 

government would do it and do it wastefully and un- 
skilfully. 

He might have supported his argument by citing the 
case of Great Britain and the unemployment dole. Not 
only is that nation disturbed at the mounting cost and 
the growing burden on the taxpayer but there is a feel- 
ing that the moral fiber of the nation is being weakened. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on the ap- 
propriations for unemployment relief Sir John Simon 
called attention to the admission in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette that many persons were claiming un- 
employment benefit who had left employment with no 
intention of returning to it. There was a danger that 
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people were being taught a clever way of making claims 
upon public money not only to the detriment of the 
fund but to the deterioration of the national character. 

The Manchester Gz..,dian, that excellent Liberal 
newspaper, has this to say of the debate: 


However strongly we may hold that the State has a firm duty 
to assist the unemployed, it is hard to deny the corollary that, out- 
side the strict limits of a solvent and properly balanced insurance 
system, the State has also a duty to impose conditions of need and 
to exercise some control over the lives of those whom it supports. 
That duty is not being fulfilled when a steadily contracting in- 
dustry like the cotton trade can exhibit an apparently growing 
population on the insurance books, when married women can 
receive benefit on slender industrial qualifications, regardless of 
the family income, and when casual labour and under-employment 
are endowed by the State. ... 

If Great Britain finds her unemployment relief an 
almost unbearable financial burden and a threat to her 
national character, shall not this country take thought 
before it plunges into hastily considered measures of 
government relief, the cost of which it cannot count? 


TO some of us insurance in all its 

The Vast Task various forms seems a sort of bot- 

of Insurance tomless pit into which we are al- 

ie ways dropping premiums and out 

of which nothing ever comes. Not 

that we are eager for death or fire, or accident or theft 

but insurance at times seems one-sided. We read and 

marvel when Walton L. Crocker of the John Hancock 

Mutual Life Insurance Company tells his fellow life 

insurance presidents that the assets of the life com- 

panies are $18,900,000,000 and we vaguely wonder if 
and when we shall get our share. 

It is then with some comfort that we read the an- 
nouncement of B. D. Flynn, actuary of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, that in 1930 $2,800,000,000 went 
back to policyholders and beneficiaries, that more than 
$2,000,000,000 was in payment of life, accident, liabil- 
ity and compensation insurance, in other words, for the 
protection of the person rather than of property. 


THE Senate, which helps to create 
As to rar ; “ 
revolving funds, is apparently a lit 
Revolving Funds tie puzzled as to just what makes 
> them revolve. Let’s listen in on a 

recent debate: 


Mr. Jones: As I read the House report, $376,013,974.40 were 
obligated against the fund and moneys have been advanced total- 
ing $338,996,508.71. 

Mr. Brookhart: We have only appropriated $250,000,000 up 
to date. 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 

Mr. Brookhart: How did they get the remainder of the $338,- 
000,000? 

Mr. Jones: I suppose they considered the $500,000,000 we have 
authorized, and probably thought that Congress, of course, would 
appropriate the necessary money to meet the obligations of the 
board. I so assume. 

Mr. Brookhart: They checked on the Treasury for the addi- 
tional amount, did they? 

Mr. Jones: They have obligated for it, but I do not know that 
they have drawn any checks on the Treasury as yet. They have, 
however, advanced three hundred and thirty-odd million dollars. 

Mr. Brookhart: They got that from somebody. 
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Mr. Jones: I might say, however, that it is a revolving fund, 
and very likely there was some money in the fund on which the 
board might draw. 

Mr. Howell: Where did they get the money over and above 
$250,000,000? 

Mr. Jones: Possibly some of it came out of the revolving fund, 

Mr. Howell: But the revolving fund is made up of $250,000,000, 

Mr. Jones: Yes, that is true, but some of that is returning to 
the fund. For instance, if it is used and repaid, it goes back into 
the revolving fund again. 

Mr. Howell: But there has never been more than $250,000,000 
in the revolving fund. 

Mr. Jones: That is right. 


How is this for a definition: A revolving fund is one 
that goes round so fast that no one can tell how big it is. 


. THE World of New York under- 

To The Credit took the other day to list the illu- 

Of Business sions by which business and states- 

* manship have been misled in the 

dozen years since the war ended. 

These included the illusion that we were living in a 

new era, and could escape alternating periods of good 
and bad times which we call ‘‘the business cycle.” 

But the World did not stop with the loss side of the 

ledger. There were gains to be recorded and these three 

stand out as peculiarly true of business: 


1. A genuine recognition by the leaders of industry and the 
people generally of the central importance of research in pure 
science, of applied science in industry and of honest fact-finding 
and controlled experiment. 

2. An epoch-making advance among the leaders of finance and 
industry of the conception of themselves as trustees, a striking 
diminution of class intolerance and a genuine increase in their 
sense of social responsibility. 

3. An increased understanding of the interdependence of the 
world. 


If these conceptions are growing in the consciousness 
of American industry then we may have increasing 
hope for a really “new economic era” with a minimum 
of excess and a resulting minimum of depression. 


THE new competition and the new 
To Put Sugar competitor are always with us. 
on New Jobs There is more corn in the world 

® than we need to feed hogs and hu- 

mans and someone tells us that 

corn and corn stalks can be used to make umbrella 
handles and wrapping paper. 

And now that the world is finding itself with too 
much sugar and that sugar prices are too low to make 
its production profitable, the scientists of the Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh are seeking to find industrial 
uses for sugar. The food that once made women fat is to 
be turned inside out and worked over until it can—the 
scientists hope—be used for wood preservation, textile 
finishing and the manufacture of adhesives. 

Another instance of those ‘““X forces”—those outside 
factors which build and kill industries—of which 
NATION’s BUSINESS has talked in its text and in its ad- 
vertising in other magazines. If the chemists of the 
Mellon Institute put sugar to work in new ways, what 
will become of the materials that sugar supplants? 
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. BUSINESS men realize that jobs are 
IS. AGES are being con- _ essential to prosperity but, in the pres- an eight-hour to a six-hour working 
ld sidered in anewlight ent depression, many companies have day with a corresponding base-rate 
u- by big employers. If increase of 12.5 per cent. This 
at business followed the | wondered how to weather the storm means, in effect, an increase of ap- 
le precedent set by oth- without reducing pay rolls. In this article, proximately 25 per cent in the num- 
| er generations, wages to labor would : | la; : ber of workers employed. Some 

have been cut successively lower 15 recognized leaders explain how their other large employers have switched 
ws as the slowing-up process con- companies moved to meet this dilemma __ to a six-hour basis but a few have 
e tinued. But the temper of man- attempted to keep up the purchas- 
yn agement has changed. While some ing power of employees through 
al reductions have been necessary here wage increases. 
to and there, the trend, in the main, A number of industries have been 
he has been toward wage maintenance. Em- known for their general labor policies. forced to work sections of their forces 
‘le ployment is more and more recognized Their responses indicate clearly this ona part-time basis but large employers 

as a vital factor not only in prosperity, new recognition of the value of keeping of labor have found relatively few sal- 
de but in normal conditions. men at work. ary cuts necessary. 
ch A score of the largest corporations Others have found a change from an 
4. Were asked to talk frankly on their at- Six-hour working day hourly rate to a piece-work basis a work- 
si titudes toward reductions in wages, in able expedient. 

forces, and part-time work to spread AT LEAST one large manufacturing es- Some industrialists frankly admit that 
at out employment. tablishment, a maker of prepared foods, they have not solved the labor problem. 

All these firms had been favorably has committed itself to a change from They are studing it carefully and 
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hope to solve their immediate problems 
soon. Because those who are in this situ- 
ation prefer not to be quoted, some of 
the expressions which follow appear 
anonymously. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
their desire not to be quoted at this time 
is in no sense an evasion of responsibil- 
ity or an attempt at secrecy. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has not considered re- 
ducing the wages of its thousands of 
employees, according to E. F. Carter, 































A number of industries 
have worked part of their 
forces on part time 


vice president. Mr. Carter says: 
“Our experience under pres- 
ent business conditions is 
not wholly comparable with 
that of other industries as 
I understand the situation. It is 
true that the volume of our 
business has been affected, but 
on the whole it has been more 
of a slowing down of normal 
growth than an actual setback 
below the previous levels. 
“Our employment situation 
in 1930 was complicated by the 
abnormal growth experienced 
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in 1929 which required a substantial in- 
crease in our organization and construc- 
tion program. 

“It was not economical to discontinue 
our construction work. In fact, we de- 
sired to continue it to put some margin 
in our plant and to maintain employ- 
ment as far as practicable. As a conse- 
quence, our 1930 construction program 
was kept above normal. As we get 
ahead of the demand for service a re- 
duction in construction work and con- 
struction forces necessarily follows. It is 


expected, however, that our construction 
program will continue to compare favor- 
ably with an average for the past five 
years. 


Work is distributed 


“SOME surplus force has developed in 
our operating organization due to a 
slight falling off in the business handled 
in certain areas. We have met this 
situation successfully in many in- 
stances by distributing the work among 
the employees. In some cases, em- 
ployees, who were engaged for a 
temporary period and with full 
knowledge that employment would 
terminate when certain work was 
completed, have been laid off if 
they could not be transferred to 
other jobs. 

“Also the slowing down of our 
construction activities has required 
some reduction in our construction 
forces. This reduction has been 
brought about largely by not re- 
placing normal losses from the 
forces. We have had to lay off 
some of these employees because 
there was no further work of the 
type for which they were trained. 
Practically all of such employees 
have been with us only a short 
time. More employees have been 
hired during the year than the 
total number laid off, including 


The American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Company has continued 
its construction work 
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a good many cases of rehiring.” 

Few notices of wage increases have 
been posted on factory ulletin boards 
in the past half-year. However, The 
Kellogg Company, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., announced that, along with a 
change from an eight- to a six-hour ba- 
sis, the basic hourly rate would be in- 
creased 12.5 per cent and a minimum 
wage for male employees established of 
$4.00 a six-hour day. President Lewis J. 
Brown estimates that this will keep the 
purchasing power of employees at a 
higher point than it was a year ago, on 
account of decreased commodity prices 
despite the fewer hours worked. He 
also reports his company is increas- 
ing its personnel about 25 per cent. 
After several weeks’ trial increased ef- 
ficiency made possible by the shorter 
and continuous working period shows 
increased bonus earnings thereby bring- 
ing the average weekly pay to 97 per 
cent of the average eight-hour earn- 
ings. 


Smaller individual earnings 


ONE of the largest automobile manu- 
facturers says that his company has not 
reduced wages or salaries but, due to 
part-time employment, individual em- 
ployees’ earnings have in.some cases 
decreased. 

Pointing out that 1928 and 1929 
were flush years in the automobile in- 
dustry, the same spokesman says that 
there were rapid increases at this time 
in personnel. In view of this, a retrench- 
ment program was undertaken on the 
following broad lines: 


No new employees were added to the pay 
roll except in some specialized occupations 
where present employees could not qualify. 

As you know, labor turnover is rather 
high in all industries, but somewhat higher 
in the automobile industry because of its 
rapid growth. Adding fewer employees to 
the pay roll brought a reduction in force 
without laying off employees. 

Employees with short service, married 
women in cases where some other member 
of the family was working, men without 
families and the less efficient employees 
were laid off. 

When the force was decreased to a point 
where further reduction would work a dis- 
tinct hardship on employees who had family 
and financial responsibilities, hours were re- 
duced. A special effort has been made to 
maintain a weekly schedule of 36 to 45 
hours. 

The salary pay roll has been reduced in 
Proportion to the manufacturing and fac- 
tory pay roll. 


Turning to another of the country’s 
basic industries, steel, let us see what a 
leader in that field has to say. E. G. 
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TALBURT IN THE WASHINGTON NEWS 


“Kicking the Cow Won’t Make Her Give More Milk” 


Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel, 
speaks for his company: 

“Methods of achieving regularity of 
employment will naturally differ in va- 
rious industries, but the fundamental 
principle of the steady wage is a para- 
mount concern of any competent man- 
agement. 


Keeping work force intact 


“BETHLEHEM has, in the past several 
years, directed increasing effort to the 
maintenance of a steady working force. 
Labor turnover represents wasted man 
power and it is a vital concern to busi- 
ness to keep its force intact as far as is 
feasible. In our own company, our labor 
turnover has been gradually reduced 
until it is only one-sixth of what it was 
ten years ago. When business is inactive 
it is our policy, as far as practicable, to 
keep everyone on the pay roll, even 
though operations are on a part-time 
basis. Under conditions which have 
existed during the past few months, 
everyone in the country has felt the 
slackening, but the program of part- 
time employment is assuring to every 


man at least a minimum income basis. 

“The employee has a further advan- 
tage in this system. He is retaining his 
present job without the loss of time and 
anxiety which attend looking for new 
employment. As his wage rate is not 
decreased, he has the assurance of bene- 
fiting from better times as soon as full- 
time employment is again feasible. 

“Some of our operations are running 
at a good rate, and the part-time policy 
is put into effect only in departments on 
reduced operations; this in the older 
days would have resulted in extensive 
lay-offs and harmful unemployment. 
The size of our present employment 
roll indicates that virtually all of the 
steady workers have continued in em- 
ployment. This means that, as busi- 
ness improves, we have a trained force 
of competent men ready to carry on, 
without the losses involved in training 
new employees. 

“The immediate value to industry 
and its employees of a stabilized work- 
ing force is but one phase of the situa- 
tion. Industry’s service to the prosperity 
of the individual, and the maintenance of 

(Continued on page 128) 
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LONDON reports that Rhodesian Congo 
Company has completed details for taking 
over N’Changa and Bwana M’Kubwa 
copper mines. They have the largest ore 
reserves in the world, estimated at 500,000,- 
000 tons. 


COPPER down cent a pound to 11 cents. 


UNFILLED orders U. S. Steel as of Nov- 
ember 30 were 3,639,636 tons, an increase 
of 157,873 tons over October 31. 


BANK of United States, deposits about 
$160,000,000, closes. Had 60 offices in New 
York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 
W. A. Harriman and Company and Harri- 
man Brothers and Company consolidate as 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Company. First 
named firm is nearly 100 years old. 


CHICAGO AND ALTON sold for $73,- 
000,000 to B. & O. at auction in Wilming- 
ton, Illinois. Only bidder. 


INTERSTATE Commerce Commission ap- 
proves the Denver and Rio Grande Western 
acquiring the Denver and Salt Lake. Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western is a Van 
Sweringen property. 


NATIONAL Association of Manufacturers 
says 939 companies employing 477,499 per- 
sons on their pay rolls reported that they 
were working at 87 per cent of normal 
capacity. 


FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL says ex- 
port trade of the world for 1930 will be 
about 22)% billion dollars, a drop of 8 per 
cent from 1929 but an increase of 16 per 
cent over 1925. 


BUREAU of Labor Statistics says em- 
ployment fell 2.5 per cent in November. 
Pay roll drop was 5.1 per cent. 


WORLD steel output 1930 will be about 
94,705,000 gross tons a drop of 19 per cent. 
Authority, the Jron Trade Review. 


GENERAL MOTORS sales to dealers in 
November increased over November 1929. 


DECEMBER 
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Sales to consumers for November below 
November 1929. 


BUREAU of Labor Statistics reports that 
average of wholesale commodities dropped 
21% per cent in November. 


STEEL buying for future use gains accord- 
ing to Iron Age. 


STOCKS, after two weeks sagging, jump 
up in a 5 million share day. 


SILVER at a new low of 3114c an ounce 
in the New York market. 


GOVERNMENT asks bids on March 4 
for Hoover Dam power plant and works 
at Black Canyon. 


MUSSOLINI, admitting Italy’s unhappy 
financial condition, blames the United 
States. Says our trouble is we produce by 
machine power but can consume only by 
man power. 


ATLANTIC lines cut fares for higher class 
accommodations from 10 to 50 per cent. 


RAIL BROTHERHOODS consider merg- 
ing with Federation of Labor. 


GERMANY ’S surplus of exports grows. 
Her favorable balance of trade for first 
11 months was 1,420,000,000 marks. Great 
Britain’s imports for November were off 
26.6 per cent. Exports off 30.2 per cent. 
Wheat at Liverpool lowest since 1855 with 
single exception of 1894-95. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK annual catalog cuts 
prices 6 to 18 per cent. Examples: tires 
down 14.5; underwear 17.7; silks 27.5; 
flashlights 13.3. Sheets, sold at 84 cents in 
1917, at $1.98 in 1920, are again 84 cents. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER signs national re- 
lief bills—$116,000,000 for national con- 
struction work; $45,000,000 for drought aid. 


BANKER’S TRUST COMPANY of Phil- 
adelphia, with deposits of $42,500,000 re- 
ported on September 24, closes. Had 19 
branches. 


STANDARD of New York cuts gas prices 
in New York and New England from 1 to 
3 cents a gallon. 
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FARM BOARD takes credit for maintain- 
ing wheat prices. May delivery in Chicago 
is 25 cents above Liverpool where prices 
are lowest in 35 years. 


FEDERAL RESERVE of New York cuts 
rediscount rate to 2 per cent. 


CHELSEA BANK of New York with de- 
posits of $18,000,000 closes. Eleven banks 
in New England and the South close. 


SEABOARD RAILWAY in 
hands. 


receivers’ 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE tre- 
ports that losses on retail open credits were 
only .6 of 1 per cent for first half of 1930. 


SOME WESTERN railroads to try second 
class fares at 2 cents a mile. 


CLEARING-HOUSE banks in New York 
cut interest rates to depositors 14 of 1 per 
cent. 


TWENTY-FIVE-year-old ban on corn 
sugar in prepared foods raised by Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


CLEVELAND RESERVE BANK cuts its 
discount rate from 3% to 3. 


HOLIDAY trade in the New York Metro- 
politan area was 414 per cent smaller by 
value than in 1929. 


SIXTY-SEVEN railroads report net in- 
come for November off 26.5 per cent from 
November 1929. 


OHIO COURT enjoins merger of Bethle- 
hem Steel and Youngstown Sheet and Tube. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER announces that a 
four-system railroad consolidation for the 
East except New England has been worked 
out. Pennsylvania, B. & O., New York 
Central and the Van Sweringen lines the 
central figures. 


WITH FREIGHT carloadings down 13 per 
cent from 1929, the railroads increased their 
capital expenditures in 1930 $21,000,000 
over 1929 and $198,000,000 over 1928. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES for 1929 
put value of products at $69,400,000,000, 
an increase of 10.7 per cent over 1927. 


JANUARY 


1° 
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S. PARKER GILBERT becomes a mem- 
ber of J. P. Morgan and Company. 


NATIONAL Biscuit 
Wheatsworth. 


SHIPPERS’ Regional Advisory Boards 
figure that car requirements for first quarter 
of 1931 will be 380,607 cars under 1930, a 
drop of 51% per cent. 


Company _ gets 


MARKET opened the new year with rises 
in stocks, bonds, wheat, corn and cotton. 


BANK OF FRANCE cuts discount rate to 
2 per cent. Same as New York rate. 


NEW BANKING group headed by Harvey 
D. Gibson of New York Trust Company 
takes over Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York with deposits of about $200,- 
000,000. 


ROOSEVELT Steamship Company takes 
control of the International Mercantile 
Marine. 


CARLOADINGS for week ended Decem- 
ber 27 were 538,419 as against 639,389 in 
the same week of 1929. 


STOCKS listed on New York exchange de- 
clined in value $4,290,981,455. 


STEEL reports a sharp upward move. 


AUTO production in December 150,000 
units, gain of 16,000 over November and 
a reversal of seasonal trend. 


ST. LOUIS Federal Reserve Bank cuts 
rate from 3% to 3. 


R. G. DUN AND COMPANY report bank 
failures for 1930 at 934 as against 437 in 
1929. Liabilities were 414 times as great. 


NET INCOME of railroads for first eleven 
months of 1930 dropped 30.6 per cent from 
$1,202,707,000 to $834,510,000. 


VISCOSE COMPANY largest maker of 
rayon, cuts prices from 15 to 35 cents a 
pound. Others expected to follow. 


INTERNATIONAL sugar cartel seems as- 
sured. Germany last to agree to reduce 
output. 
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The Majority ls Always 


A stockbroker’s story as told to Fred C. Kelly 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY SARG 


IF YOU are one of the men who believe they were born 


with a gift for making money in the market, perhaps this story 


will save you money. But the man who tells this story doesn’t 
think so. You will go on making the same old mistakes, he 
says, no matter how good his advice. However, whether you 


believe him or not, it’s an interesting recital 


FTER nearly 30 

years’ experi- 

ence as a 

broker, I am 

convinced 

that the majority of per- 

sons in the stock market at 

any one time are almost 

sure to be wrong. Those 

who have the most money 

in the market are too 

clever to permit the public 

to hold the upper hand for 
any considerable time. 

Every man who goes in- 
to the market should do so 
knowing that unless he is 
a rare bird—so rare that 
he is only one in every 
35 or 40—he will lose plenty of money. You may ask: 

How do I, who am in the brokerage business, dare to make 
such a statement? It is as if I told my customers that they 
are all going into losing ventures. 

True enough. But the answer is that I would lose no busi- 
ness by this statement even if it were made over my signa- 
ture because no customer would believe it. Every man who 
goes into speculation does so convinced that, because of 
peculiar attributes in himself, he is one of the few who will 
make money. 

I discovered early in my career that the majority of people 
speculating either in stocks or commodities are likely to 
lose; in fact, I hit upon a way to make money by doing what 
the majority were not doing. 

The immediate results of my discovery were so dramatic 
that I am not likely to forget them. 

When I was about 23 I had a job as telegraph operator for 
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a brokerage firm in a middle western city. I worked the main 
wire running from Memphis to New York City. It was part 
of a wire system covering the entire country. This was about 
the time of the great corner in cotton by Daniel J. Sully. The 
firm which controlled this great wire system had connections 
covering all the southern and southwestern territory. Every 
man, woman and child in that part of the country seemed to 
be interested in cotton. 


Listening in on the orders 


ALL cotton orders were wired into Memphis and then re- 
layed to New York. Since our city was between Memphis and 
New York, all these orders passed over one wire that went 
through our office. Not only did the wire carry every buying 
or selling order from the entire Cotton Belt, but it also car- 
ried back all confirmations of orders that were actually 
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+ Just as we were nailing up the crates of our household 


belongings, I got a wire telling me not to come 


executed. This wire went right over my desk and I was never 
tuo busy to listen to whatever tidings went clicking by. 

I used to wonder about the folks who were thus risking 
their money. I wondered how many won and how many 
lost, and what the winners did with the money they made, 
if any. Also, I wondered what happened in a little family 
council when father came home and announced that all their 
savings were gone. 


the top of the sheet on both sides. I didn’t pay so 
much attention (exc»pt mentally) to the orders that 
went to New York but kept close track of the reports 
that came back from New York. 

I put the purchases on the left side of the vertical 
line and the sales on the right. Then, after the market 
closed, I balanced up my buying and selling columns. 
If the buying and selling were about even, I disre- 
garded it; but if most transactions were on either the 
buying or selling side, then I kept accurate record of 
the total figures and added them to those for the next 
day. 


Selling made high prices 


AFTER two days of heavy selling, I found that a rise 
in price might be expected the next forenoon. Fre- 
quently a third day of heavy selling was required be- 
fore prices advanced sharply. This depended on the 
volume of selling during the first two days. After 
studying the figures a little while, I could pretty 
nearly tell at a glance whether a third day would be 
necessary before the market turned in the opposite 
direction. 

What shocked me was that the selling should have 
been so one-sided in the Cotton Belt just when a well- 
informed person should have been buying. In a gen- 
eral way, as I now recall the figures, after 75 per 
cent of all transactions had been on the buying side 
for two or three days, the market was likely to open 
up 30 or 40 points below where everybody had been 
buying. But if the selling had comprised 75 per cent 
of the business going over the wire, then, with scarcely 
an exception, the market would have a rapid advance. 

For several weeks I kept my records. We had not yet 
developed much cotton business but we had had one un- 
fortunate customer, the son of a wealthy manufacturer. 

This young man, whom we may know as Kimbrough, had 
been under the impression that he possessed important 
sources of information about the cotton market. Because of 
this belief he kept risking his money, buying or selling in- 


»main | In this frame of mind I tried to estimate what percentage variably at the wrong time. He had lost $10,000. He philo- 
s part | of speculators bought before a rise or sold before a decline. sophically accepted this loss and again devoted his time 
about | I noticed what I at first took to be a mere coincidence—that mainly to his regular business. 
y. The | when the great preponderance of trade was on the buying I couldn’t help thinking of this customer. He had money 
tions side throughout the Cotton Belt within from 24 to 72 hours _ but no knowledge and I had stumbled upon an almost in- 
Every the market would have a sharp break. credible piece of knowledge but had no money. Maybe we 
ned to But if the great bulk of trade was on the selling side, the should work together! 
| Teverse would happen. I had never met the customer. He was considered the 
| After two or three days of buying, I could count on the client of another man in our office. I went to this man, and 
| market rising sharply within a few hours. After the second or told him that, if he had no objections, I had a notion to get 
third day, depending on how great the buying volume had __in touch with his client, as I thought I saw a way to win back 
en re- | been, a sudden change of trend was certain. In other words, his money. 
is and | the public was invariably wrong! The man had no objections. 
t went This became so noticeable that I began to keep more care- I then telephoned to the customer and said: 
suying | ful tab on the exact amount of buying or selling. Each morn- “Maybe you’ve had enough of cotton speculation, but I 
30 cat- | ing I took a large sheet of paper, drew a line down the have some information that might help you to recover all 
tually | middle, and put the various options ordinarily dealt in at you lost. I can’t tell you what the information is, but if you 
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care to place, say, $2,000 here to be used at my discretion, I 
believe I can get back your losses.” 
. Without hesitation, he replied: 

“All right, I'll take a chance on you. I’ll shoot the money 
right over.” 

Less than 20 minutes later, a colored messenger showed up 
with the money, all in cash, in a heavy manila envelope. 


$2,000 grows to $77,000 


IT SO happened that the money arrived late in the after- 
noon, at a time when the selling throughout the Cotton Belt 
had been in tremendous volume for two days. Just before the 
market closed, I bought 1,000 bales of the July option. 

The next morning the market opened 20 to 30 points 
higher, and, before the day ended, advanced about 20 more. 
I closed out those 1,000 bales shortly after the opening with 
a profit of a little more than $4,000. Buying was heavy 
nearly all that day. A lot of short sellers of the previous day 
or two were wildly covering, and just a few minutes before 
the market closed I sold 500 bales short. The next morning, 
I covered that short sale with an additional profit of between 
$1,200 and $1,500. 

For two weeks I followed my plan. The original $2,000 
had grown to about $15,000. As I saw the account growing, 
I became bolder and traded more heavily. Once I bought just 
before the close of the market one afternoon and sold im- 
mediately after the opening the next morning, with a profit 
of $13,625. 

In 90 days I had built up the account to more than $77,- 





“For heaven’s sake,” I said, “don’t let anything slip about 
how I happened to do so well in cotton trading” 


000. I called up Kimbrough, and asked him if he knew he 
had $77,000. (He had already drawn out his original $2,000, 
making everything on our books net profit.) 

He laughed and said: 

“Oh, yes, in fact I’ve got a lot more than that. Every time 
you have done anything for me, I have called up a bucket 
shop and bought or sold, just as you did, only in smaller 
amounts. I have made $27,000 there.” 

Thus his total winnings were $104,000! 

The next day he came over and got a check for his profits. 

Even more amazing than the size of the account was the 
fact that the account at no time showed a loss on any trans- 
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action. Every time I bought, prices advanced; and when I 
sold short, the market almost immediately declined. I began 
to have dreams of treasure and empire. Kimbrough had 
dropped in a few times and handed me what he said was 
“a small present, on account.” These little tokens were usu- 
ally $50. Once he gave me a $100 bill. But the total I had 
thus received from him in return for winning him $104,000 
was less than $500. 

Still, I didn’t worry about that. For the time being, I was 
content to have the opportunity to try out my theory. But | 
made up my mind that before long I would ask him to place 
$10,000 to my credit, as a sort of loan, with the understand- 
ing that any profits in that particular account would be my 
own. I would pay him back his $10,000 and then—why, 
within a year I would be rich. 

About this time the head of the firm for whom I worked 
noticed the one successful cotton account on our books. He 
was pleased, because the customer was doing well, and also 
because our numerous transactions represented large com- 
missions. The boss was of Scotch descent. He never specu- 
lated, for he had a horror of taking any risk. All he wanted 
was the commission which every customer paid us on each 
transaction. 

I did not want to tell him how I had been so successful in 
that cotton account; but he pressed me for the answer until 
it became embarrassing to refuse him. After cautioning him 
to keep my secret, I told him. The whole thing made a big hit 
with him. 

One afternoon he remarked that he was going to Chicago 
on business and would see Ben, a member of the firm which 
controlled the big wire system 
that went through our office. 

“For heaven’s sake,” I im- 
plored him, “don’t let anything 
slip about how I happened to do 
so well in cotton. If you give 
that away, we'll lose the wire.” 


Lost the wire 


“OH, no,” he assured me, “I 
won't say a word. You don't 
need to worry about that.” 

“I'd worry a heap about it if 
I thought you were going to give 
away my secret,” I said. 

Again he promised me that 
he would be cautious. He was 
gone two days. When he re- 
turned, the first thing I asked 
was, “Did anybody ask you 
about our cotton business?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, casually, 
as he felt in his vest pocket for 
a cigar, “and they wondered 
where we were getting so much business.” 

Desperately, hardly daring to listen to his reply, I said, 
“You didn’t by any chance give away my secret, I hope.” 

“Oh,” he said, “I couldn't help telling Ben a little about it, 
and he was amused over it. But it won’t make a particle of 
difference. As I told you, all they want is the commissions.” 

I managed to control my temper and all I said was: 

“Well, you broke your word to me—and now they’ll yank 
the wire out.” 

“There isn’t a chance of that,” he declared. 

“You'll see,” I said. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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How Shall Directors Be Chosen? 


By MALCOLM C. RORTY 


Vice President, American Founders Corporation 


TODAY'S big corporations are 
owned by thousands of stockholci- 
ers. But how much do these stock- 
holders have to say about who the 
directors shall be? How can the 
public's interests best be protected? 


VERY original executive of my 
acquaintance, now some 
years retired from active 
work, used to disrupt sol- 
emn conferences that were 

called to discuss ways of doing some 
particular thing by asking in a very in- 
nocent manner, “Why do it at all?” 

This inquiry is pertinent to many dis- 
cussions which aim at definite and rigid 
solutions of problems that, from their 
very nature, must work themselves out 
by compromise and adjustment rather 
than by rule and regulation. 

It is quite possible that the question 
of imposing an adequate and reasonable 
control upon corporation management 
falls within this special category and 
that a policy of observation and watch- 
ful waiting is desirable rather than one 
of direct and positive interference. 


Capital doesn’t manage 
p g 


NEVERTHELESS, the changes that 
have taken place in the past few years 
are so radical in degree, if not in kind, 
that discussion is inevitable. 

Not many years ago, capital made at 
least some pretense of managing. To- 
day, in all large corporations with 
widely distributed shareholdings, man- 
agement itself is almost wholly domi- 
nant. Furthermore, with the increase in 
great holding companies, managements 
are controlling whole industries through 
Ownership of a constantly decreasing 
percentage of the total capital involved. 
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Today managements are 
able to expand their control 
seemingly without limit 






































ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE LOHR 


{ Paralleling this development, share- 


holders, even when they own their 
shares directly rather than through the 
medium of investment trusts or other 
agencies, are ceasing even remotely to 
concern themselves with the manage- 
ment of the companies in which they are 
interested. They approve the quality of 
management by voting up the quota- 
tions of a company’s shares on the stock 
exchanges and they disapprove by un- 
loading their shares. But otherwise they 
interest themselves mainly through a 
perfunctory signing of proxies, and only 
on rare occasions by direct action when 
appealed to for support in a struggle 
between rival managing groups. 


Shall public opinion control? 


IN THE great public utilities, control 
by stockholders has almost completely 
vanished, although, in place of this, 
managements are becoming increasingly 
sensitive to control by public opinion. 
To some extent this same control by 
public opinion is effective in the vital 
key industries, but, in the great ma- 
jority of industrial and commercial un- 
dertakings having widely distributed 
shareholdings, successful managements 
are strongly intrenched, the public as a 
whole is little interested, and such con- 
trol as there is by shareholders is exer- 
cised only laboriously and with difficulty 
when the balance sheets indicate an 
approaching crisis in 
a corporation’s affairs. 
All these are facts 
that every student of 
recent business devel- 
opments has _ recog- 
nized. In the past, as 
at present, strong 
managements con- 
stantly strove to ex- 
pand their power and 
the scope of their 
operations, but these 
developments were al- 
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ways tempered and restrained by the 
necessity for a slow building up of a 
considerable element of capital control. 


Banks check poor management 


TODAY, with the increasing perfection 
of our financial machinery, with the 
spread of the habit of investing in com- 
mon shares throughout the whole mass 
of our population, and with the increas- 
ing development of holding companies, 
successful and capable, or even merely 
popular, managements are able to ex- 
pand their control seemingly without 
limit. 

There are, revertheless, many checks 
and balances which temper the situa- 
tion. Great banking houses will not lend 
their reputations to the financing of en- 
terprises or expansions that are obvious- 
ly lacking in economic justification, or 
that are clearly contrary to the public 
interest. Investment experts, asa class, 
are becoming increasingly critical of or- 
ganization plans and of the quality of 
management, and their condemnation 
is evidencing itself with increasing 
promptness in popular disapproval of 
falsely conceived or badly managed en- 
terprises. 

The new type of manager, himself, is 
fundamentally of the constructive rather 
than the purely acquisitive type and he 
operates in a glare of publicity that, in 
itself, serves as a powerful restraint 
against any flagrant misconduct. 

On the whole, therefore, the new pic- 
ture is not fundamentally bad. Yet it 
is developing so rapidly, and involves 
such basic changes in our fundamental 
business concepts, that criticism of the 
new scheme of things cannot be avoided. 

To attempt even an analysis of the 
situation is, however, none too simple. 
Like many new things, this particular 
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new thing is, in a sense, very old. The 
resemblances between politics and busi- 
ness are greater than the differences. It 
is a fundamental theory of sound poli- 
tics that any system of choice or succes- 
sion of the ruling group is good which 
makes it certain that those in control 
shall be truly representative of the ma- 
jority of real power in the political unit. 
It is furthermore desirable, in the in- 
terest of effective and unified action, 
that administrations in power shall be 
able to intrench themselves and to 
strengthen their positions within rea- 
sonable limits. But, in the reverse di- 
rection, it is necessary that the right of 
revolution shall be maintained and that 
the path of the revolutionist shall not 
be too arduous. 

On the whole, these political princi- 
ples seem to apply in large degree to 
the new dominance of management in 
the business and industrial world. Man- 
agements should be able to intrench 
themselves within reason, while, on the 
other hand, revolutions against man- 
agement should not be too difficult. The 
problem, like all other real problems, is 
one of compromise. 

There is, however, one outstanding 
difference between business and politics. 
If the political citizen is dissatisfied with 
his government, he cannot easily emi- 
grate and choose a government more to 
his liking. The corporation shareholder, 
on the other hand, can shift his alle- 
giance in ten minutes through the me- 
dium of any stock exchange. 

This distinction is vital and, if we 
are to apply our political principles to 
business and industry, we must begin 
by determining who are the permanent 
citizens of industry. The great majority 
of shareholders are transient or inactive. 
They have a general interest in protect- 
ing shareholders as a class, but they 


ordinarily have no major or special in- 
terest in their rights as shareholders of 
any particular corporation. Further. 
more, in so far as they have semiperma- 
nent interests in any particular 
investments, they look increasingly to 
the investment bankers through whom 
they deal, or to the institutions through 
which their investments are indirectly 
made, to protect those interests. 

If, therefore, we wish to think in terms 
of facts, we must realize that, while the 
legally established mechanism for the 
election of directors by shareholders 
should undoubtedly be continued, the 
individual shareholder has largely sur- 
rendered, and will continue to surren- 
der, his power in favor of the investment 
banker and the investing institution. 


Ruling citizens of industry 


FROM a practical standpoint the per- 
manent citizens of industry are, there- 
fore, the investment bankers, the 
investing institutions, an occasional large 
individual shareholder, the junior 
officers and the employees of the cor- 
poration, and, in the case of the public 
services and the key industries, the pub- 
lic as a whole. 

The investment bankers and invest- 
ment institutions, acting in consultation 
with the larger shareholders, function 
perhaps more adequately than is gen- 
erally realized to protect the smaller 
shareholders and investors. New flota- 
tions may occasionally be open to criti- 
cism, but the cases are rare, indeed, in 
established and going corporations, 
where the bankers, in consultation with 
the larger and more actively interested 
shareholders, have not used, and do not 
use, their power to the best of their 
judgment and special knowledge in the 
interest of all shareholders. Underwrit- 
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ing fees may be occasionally 
somewhat more than ample, 
but the larger banking houses 
are likely to be particularly 
scrupulous in assessing such 
charges against corporations 
whose financing they control. 

On the whole, therefore, it is 
probable that these self-con- 
stituted representatives of the 
small shareholder protect his 
interests more efficiently and 
more thoroughly than he could 
if he acted in person. Further- 
more, if any provisions are de- 
sirable to enable an intrenched 
management to be more easily 
ousted, it seems certain that 
such provisions should be only 
those which experienced invest- 
ment bankers would recom- 
mend. To make the path of 
revolution against an estab- 
lished management too easy 
would be to risk setting up in 
the industrial field the equiva- 
lent of the political demagogue. 

In line with this point of 
view, the critical attitude of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
toward financial structures which at- 
tempt to concentrate voting power in an 
unduly small proportion of a corpora- 
tion’s capital, represents perhaps, for 
the time being, an adequate check on 
the power of managements to intrench 
themselves. 


Votes of employee and public 


WHEN we come to consider the giving 
of a measure of control over manage- 
ment to the other groups of industrial 
citizens—the officers and employees of 
the corporations, and, in the case of the 
utilities and key industries, to the gen- 
eral public—the problem is less simple. 

From a practical viewpoint it seems 
certain that a working majority of con- 
trol should rest always in the hands of 
the invested capital. Yet many corpora- 
tion managers would seriously consider 
the granting of a minority representa- 
tion on their boards of directors to the 
junior officers and employees, and many 
utility managers would be glad if they 
might have, on their boards of directors, 
Teally competent and qualified members 
who should represent the interests of 
the public as a whole. The difficulty is 
not so much of unwillingness to have 
Such minority representations, as it is 
to establish the procedure under which 
these appointments might be made. 

It is easy to suggest that our great 
corporations might ask those in political 
power to name, in each case, one or two 





The corporation shareholder can shift 
his allegiance in ten minutes 


directors to represent the public—that 
our great railways and national public 
service corporations might ask the Presi- 
dent of the United States to select a pub- 
lic representative to sit on each board of 
directors. This, however, is at best a 
pleasing fantasy, for who shall be sure 
what future presidents would be like, or 
how strong the temptation might be to 
find a directorate for alameduck senator? 

A more plausible sug- 
gestion has been made that 
managements might re- 
quest certain associations, 
such as the American 
Management Association, 
the American Economic 
Association and others, to 
nominate directors to rep- 
resent special points of 
view. 

It is highly probable 
that, if such associations 
were asked to nominate di- 
rectors of business corpora- 
tions, they would subject 
themselves in time to in- 
ternal difficulties and the 
danger of disruption 
through struggles to con- 
trol such special appoint- 
ments. The various bank- 
ing associations are perhaps 
the only organizations of 
this general type that 
could make such appoint- 
ments without seriously 
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increasing their own internal difficulties. 

If, then, in view of the preceding, we 
eliminate the possibility of corporation 
directors being nominated by voluntary 
associations, and, if, for other obvious 
reasons, we eliminate also the possibility 
of appointments by governmental agen- 
cies, the only remaining possibility is 
for managements themselves to nom- 
inate certain directors to represent, in 
the discussions of their boards, certain 
special viewpoints. Consciously or un- 
consciously this very thing is, in fact, 
already being done in many instances; 
and if any conclusion is possible from 
the present analysis, it is perhaps that 
managements, in making up their 
annual slates, might perhaps to advan- 
tage give more definite consideration to 
the appointment of directors who should 
rather informally be constituted special 
pleaders in the discussions of the board 
for the interests of the general public 
and the corporation personnel. 


Two classes of directors 


SO THEN we shall find, perhaps, that 
boards of directors of our great corpora- 
tions, with their tremendous number of 
shareholders, will divide themselves into 
two main classes—the directors who rep- 
resent capital, and those who might be 
described as consultant or specialist di- 
rectors. The former will largely be 
selected by the management in consulta- 
tion with the investment bankers, with 
the inclusion of some directors who are 
either large individual stockholders or 
who represent such stockholders—al- 
though when one recalls 
that no individual stock- 
holder owns as much as 
one per cent of the stock 
of one particular great 
corporation it is easy to be- 
lieve that few men can 
claim an uncontested right 
to represent themselves on 
such a directorate. 

As to the consultant di- 
rector, his importance is 
plain. A company manu- 
facturing chemicals might 
welcome to its board an 
outstanding consulting 
chemist or a professor of 
chemistry in one of our 
great universities. 

Yet a special problem of 
the consultant director will 
always be that of remu- 
neration. Many will be 
unable or unwilling to con- 
tribute their expert knowl- 
edge for a $20, or even a 
$100, monthly director’s fee. 
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EDDOWES CO.. INC., NEW YORK 
William Van Alen encased the Chrysler Building’s 


top in polished steel for the mirror-like effect 


N olden days poets and artists created visions for mankind; 
today it is the architects and engineers. The medieval 
cathedrals were built by thousands of artisans to execute 
a great popular vision. For generations the growth and 
creation of a cathedral was part of the common life of 

the town. Today the dream is written in mathematics and 
blue prints. A monumental structure arises within a few 
weeks and comes as a revelation to all who are not on the 
lot. The poet has no part in its creation. Like the rest of us 
he is astounded and his task is to interpret the new cathedral 
and bring it home to us. 

So Christopher Morley, with his zest for the spirit of the 
day, has seen the vision of the Empire State Building in 
New York: 

“That high consummation of unbelief, modestly under- 
described by the artificers as ‘An office building of character,’ 
makes a day in New York seem all morning. It holds the 
sunlight later than it ever stayed before. Even if your 
thoughts were on the ground, you are aware of a new pres- 
ence. Your eyes are lifted up by that amazing crag. Pale and 
sharp-cut, Euclidean paradise of solids, veined with parallels 
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of silver, it stands against clear heaven; a mountain made 
by hands. It seems impossible.” 

“Crag” is the right word. It makes one gasp no matter how 
often one sees it. Moonlight reflected from its polished sides 
a quarter of a mile above the street is a sight that can never 
be forgotten. It is a towering proof that the creative spirit 
lives today in science and engineering. 


A building of polished armor 


ITS beauty lies in two things. First, of course, is its imposing 
height, 1,050 feet surmounted by a 200 foot observation 
tower intended as a mooring mast for airships, the highest 
structure built by man. This, however, is only half the story. 
What strikes the eye are the thousand-foot strips of silvery, 
polished steel rising from the sixth floor straight up to the 
eighty-third. Between them are the windows and the alu- 
minum spandrels, forming broad, black bands between the 
reflecting sheets. 

The windows are not set back behind the masonry 
to look like rows of holes in a stone wall. They are 
actually set forward so that the stone forms a background; 
the building appears to be a huge column of windows framed 
in silver. On a cloudy day it is even more impressive. Below, 
in the canyoned streets, the silver strip looks black, shading 
imperceptibly into gray as the eye follows it upward and 
becoming a gleaming white at the top. 

A few blocks away, the Chrysler Building raises its spiked 
helmet, sheathed in the same glittering, rustless steel. Both 
buildings are best seen toward sunset from the New Jersey 
cliffs. Then they reach up to the sky far above the other 
towers of the city. Then the mirror finish best serves its pur- 
pose, for they glow with all the colors of the heavens. 

William Van Alen encased the topmost 20 stories of the 
Chrysler Building in polished steel, not because he wanted 
metal but because he wanted a mirror. The result has justi- 
fied his dream. Like the snow-capped peak of Fujiyama, his 
tower changes its aspect with the mood of the weather. The 
dome is part of the sky. On a sunny day it glistens with 
spots and streaks of brilliant light. On a gray day it fades 
into the clouds. Toward evening it sheds the radiance of the 
setting sun over the already darkened streets. 

In both buildings the effect is due to a new material, a 
steel that cannot rust or corrode. Again a product of the 
research laboratory has found a place in daily life beside 
rayon, synthetic plastics and artificial leather. When a new 
material emerges from the laboratory and makes its bow to 
industry, alert manufacturers receive it with doubt, test it 
with hostility and sometimes reject it with cynical shrewdness. 
Perhaps someone tests it cautiously in a minor installation. 

If it is adequately financed, it holds attention and even- 
tually someone with courage and imagination defies the 
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Arrayed in Shining Armor 


By GERALD WENDT 


Author of ’’Matter and Energy’’, Editor of ‘“Chemical Reviews’’ 


cynics and makes bold use 
of it. If it is a structural ma- 
terial and the brave man is 
an architect, the world sud- 
denly sees a phenomenon. 

Thus architecture faces a 
newera. Thecoming World’s 
Fair in Chicago will have as 
its central feature an im- 
posing waterfall tower of 
steel and glass. The Travel 
and Transport Building 
will have walls of solid 
metal with no windows. The 
Administration Building will 
carry 17,000 pounds of or- 
namental aluminum in cor- 
nices, spandrels, trim, spouts, 
pilasters and stair rails. The 
A. O. Smith Corporation of 
Milwaukee will have a re- 
search building with walls 
almost entirely of aluminum 


* THE RESEARCHES of a scientist seeking a new material 
from which to make pyrometer tubes for steel furnaces have 
brought notable changes in an old trade. The perfection of 
noncorroding steel by German science and American engi- 
neering points to the sky in the Chrysler and Empire State 
Buildings and presages a new era in architecture 
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Aluminum and glass surface this building 
of the A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee 


These polished steel strips form a distinc- 
tive feature of the Empire State Building 





and glass. The question in the pedestrian mind 
is whether the problem of corrosion has really 
been solved. For centuries the greatest obstacle 
to the use of steel has been its rusting. Perhaps 
40 per cent of the rnillions of tons of iron manu- 
factured annually is ta. replace what was ruined 
by corrosion. Has this problem been solved? 
Can steel be made permanently rustless? 
Technically this question was answered 18 
years ago. Brearley, at Sheffield, England, seek- 
ing a rustless alloy with which to line gun bar- 
Browninc stupios, new vorx els, produced a stainless steel which contained 
about 15 per cent of chromium. When polished 
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it does not rust or tarnish and it is widely used for cutlery 
but is not fabricated in structural forms. At the same time El- 
wood Haynes, of Kokomo, Ind., produced experimentally a 
stainless iron containing chromium, while Strauss, at Essen, 
in Germany, was developing similar steels containing a small 
amount of nickel. Krupp, Sheffield and Haynes have been 
producing these stainless metals for use in many special 
purposes. The new noncorroding steel has a different story. 


An alloy for high temperature 


SOME time before the war the research laboratories of the 
great Krupp steel plants in Germany were given the minor 
problem of finding a new material for the pyrometer tubes 
used in the steel furnaces. Here the control of temperature 
is of the utmost importance. But to measure the temperature 
of molten steel requires a special pyrometer and a material 
which is not affected by heat or acid fumes. 

In solving this problem, Dr. Benno Strauss, then assistant 
director of the research laboratory, developed an alloy of 
iron, nickel and chromium. The first patent was issued to 
him in 1911. The metal was exhibited in the exposition at 
Malmo, Sweden, in 1914 and its 
first industrial use was for pumps 
and valves in the great Leuna works 
in the manufacture of nitrates on 
which the Germans depended for 
their supply of explosives during 
the war. 

Its first use in architecture came 
somewhat after the war when a 
three-story building in Essen used 
it for store fronts. From this it 
leaped at once tc the pinnacle of 
the highest structure in the world. 

The American patents issued to 
Dr. Strauss and the Krupp Com- 
pany were confiscated in the course 
of the war by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and were sold to the Chem- 
ical Foundation. Thus they became 
available to all producers and man- 
ufacturers in this country. As early 
as 1916 the Crucible Steel Company 
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Sections of aluminum pi- 
lasters are quickly and 
easily set into position 


y Mirror steel is used for the in- 
terior finish of the Wacker-La 
Salle Building in Chicago 
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of America began to produce chrome-nickel steel and carried 
an exhibit in the first exposition of steel treaters. The Centra] 
Alloy Steel Corporation was also a pioneer, while the Al- 
legheny Steel Company, under the leadership of H. E. Shel- 
don, began an active development some five years ago. 

More recently, Krupp Nirosta Company, Inc., was or- 
ganized to operate under the original Krupp patents together 
with the post-war patents issued to the Krupps and the 
Armstrong and Johnson patents which were pooled with 
this company by the Ludlum Steel Company and the 
Crucible Steel Company of America. 

These supplementary patents deal with heat treatment 
and analysis. The leading producers in this group are the 
Republic Steel Corporation, the Crucible Steel Company of 
America and the Ludlum Steel Company, together with 
other producers and a long list of licensees turning out bars, 
plates, sheets, tubes and finished products through fabrica- 
tors. 

The basic factor in these new steels is the use of the metal, 
chromium. This is itself hard and tough and has only re- 
cently been developed to a point where it can be plated on 
steel to give it a polish free from tarnish. Chromium-plated 
steel has in the last few years be- 
come popular for plumbing fix- 
tures, railings and other interior 
uses where polish is desirable 
and wear is not severe. Plated 
metal, however, cannot be called 
permanent and is, therefore, not 
available for construction pur- 
poses. 

The original stainless steels 
contain 12 to 18 per cent of 
chromium and .25 to .50 per 
cent of carbon. This metal re- 
sists corrosion but, as it is not 
ductile enough to allow fabrica- 
tion into industrial forms, its 
chief use has been in cutlery. 


Stainless irons 


THE NEXT development was 
made by the Allegheny Steel 
Company which produced a 
similar alloy containing less 
than .12 per cent carbon and, 
therefore, called a stainless iron. 
This is much more ductile and 
is, therefore, suitable for ma- 
chinery parts such as chemical 
engineering equipment, tanks 
and containers, fans and blow- 
ers, steam engine and automo- 
tive engine parts, smoke stacks, 
fire escapes and roofing. It re- 
sists corrosion but it does tar- 
nish. It is, therefore, still in- 
adequate for all uses where a 
polished or ornamental appear- 
ance is needed. 

The final development accom- 
plished by the Krupp patents 
and now on the market as 
Nirosta under the Krupp 
Nirosta trade-mark, and as Al- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Chicago Teaches a Tax Lesson 


HICAGO’S recent 

troubles can be of 

little general inter- 

est except as experi- 

ence there indicates 
what may happen in any city 
if its fiscal machinery gets out 
of gear. 

Chicago’s_ difficulty last 
winter resulted from failure 
to assess and collect taxes to 
meet current expenses and ac- 
cumulated deficits. When a 
great city regularly spends 
more than 250 million dollars 
a year—the chief source of 
supply being taxes, and no 
taxes are collected for two 
years—something must hap- 
pen. 

But to trace the situation 
from its origin: 

Under Illinois law, real 
estate is valued for tax pur- 
poses every four years. The 
last tax valuation year was 
1927. The assessment in Cook 
County, which includes Chi- 
cago, is made by 30 township 
assessors, whose work is re- 
viewed by the five-man Board 
of Assessors; the work of the 
latter, in turn, is reviewed by 
the three-man Board of Re- 
view. Finally the State Tax 
Commission has supreme 
jurisdiction over the local as- 
sessing bodies. 

Four hundred and eighteen 
different tax creating bodies 
are now functioning in Cook 
County. Each has its organ- 
ization, its officers and its 
political coterie. 

Such a set-up is unwieldy, 
inefficient and extravagant. 


By SILAS H. STRAWN 


Chairman, Montgomery Ward and Co. 


PHOTO-CARTOONS BY RITTASE 





While this vast horde does 
not necessarily directly affect 
the assessors’ work, each 
group with its political in- 
fluence, its desire to get as 
much money to spend and as 
many jobs to offer as the sit- 
uation will permit, influences 
the assessing machinery. 


Void assessments 


THE situation became so bad 
that the courts, in two cases, 
held the 1927 assessment void 
because of lack of uniformity 
and such gross inequalities 
as to amount to fraud. As a 
result the State Tax Commis- 
sion, in July, 1928, ordered a 
reassessment. Then followed 
efforts by politicians to defeat 
or to delay the execution of 
the order. 

These efforts were mani- 
fested in court actions and in 
every way that ingenuity 
could devise. Tax “fixers” 
and petty “grafters,” who 
had, or claimed to have, some 
influence with the assessing 
Officials, saw that, under the 
order, their activities would 
be cramped and ultimately 
ended. As a result, the assess- 
ment for 1928, which should 
have been completed in the 
fall of that year, was not com- 
pleted until May 1, 1930. 

Taxes for 1928 were col- 


Chicago’s policemen and 
firemen were not paid for 
two months. Nurses were 
not paid for a year 
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Expenditures for local governments alone more than trebled 
in 15 years. Bonded indebtedness increased five times 


lectible between February and May, 1929, and became de- 
linquent May 1, 1929. Obviously, no taxes could be paid 
until they were assessed. 

In December, 1929, a few citizens of Chicago, seeing the 
peril of the situation, organized a Citizens’ Committee to 
hasten completion of the assessment and to provide against 
a recurrence of such a condition. Experts were engaged to 
work out a plan for the better and more prompt assessment 
of real estate and for a general revision of the tax laws. 

In February, 1930, the judges, the policemen, firemen and 
all other city and county employees had not been paid for 
more than two months. The nurses in the County Hospital 
had not been paid for a year. There vere no funds to main- 
tain the Old People’s Home, the Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
and other institutions. Supply bills totaling a million and a 
half dollars had been running for more than 18 months. Mer- 
chants threatened to cut off supplies of food and fuel be- 
cause they no longer could stand the financial strain. 


Tax warrants went unpaid 


FOR a number of years, it had been the custom to issue tax 
anticipation warrants against the taxes to be assessed but the 
County, the City, the Sanitary District and the Board of 
Education already had outstanding more than 240 million 
dollars of such warrants. The warrants issued against the 
taxes for 1928 were payable in the spring and early summer 
of 1930. They could not be paid because the taxes had not 
been assessed. Consequently, efforts to sell more warrants 
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failed. The situation was desperate. In the emer- 
gency, the Citizens’ Committee organized the Cook 
County Taxpayers’ Warrant Trust and appealed 
to citizens to buy certificates of interest issued by 
the Trust against tax anticipation warrants which 
the Trust bought from the County, Sanitary Dis- 
trict, Board of Education and City of Chicago. 

Like the people of other cities, the citizens of 
Chicago ordinarily give little heed to its munici- 
pal affairs, but when they awakened to the seri- 
ousness of this crisis, they responded with 
alacrity. 


Campaigned for city funds 


PHILIP R. CLARKE, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, headed a campaign 
which obtairied subscriptions totaling more than 
75 million doliars for these certificates of in- 
terest. 

This was considered enough to carry on 
county and municipal functions and to meet 
maturing bonds and interest until July 1, 1930, 
when, it was expected, taxes for 1928 would be 
coming in and the Citizens’ Committee, joining 
with City and County officials, could obtain from 
the legislature the necessary relief to carry on 
civic functions. 

The Committee was obliged to call for only 
70 per cent of the subscriptions and this amount, 
some 53 million dollars was repaid to the sub- 
scribers plus four and one-half per cent interest, 
within six weeks after the adjournment of a 
special session of the legislature at which bills 
were passed temporarily increasing the tax rates 
and authorizing the issuance of bonds totaling 
about 63 million dollars. 

Thus, Chicago’s credit was reestablished. So 
much for Chicago. 

In my work with the Citizens’ Committee I became some- 
what familiar with the alarming increase in the cost of gov- 
ernment during the past 25 years. This convinced me of the 
need of awakening business men to the fact that, while they 
are complaining of too much government in business, they 
are neglecting the imperative necessity of putting more busi- 
ness into government. 

It is my hope that our Chicago experience may lead to the 
organization of citizens’ committees in other cities, not to 
meet a crisis, but to assure the holders of municipal securities 
not only of the legality but of the soundness of their invest- 
ments. 

Such committees are already at work in several cities. 

Many of the problems themselves, as well as the solutions 
of at least a part of them, are apparent. 

For example, with reference to increasing municipal costs, 
suppose we examine the causes and effects. The elements to 
be considered are: 

1. How much have the expenditures increased? 

2. Is the increase out of proportion to the reasonable de- 
mands of an increasing population and our accumulat- 
ing wealth? and 

3. Can the taxpayer bear the burden? 

According to information gathered by the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the annual cost of government, federal, state and local, rose 
from three billion dollars in 1913 to 12 billion dollars in 
1927. It is expected to reach $13,500,000,000 in 1930. On a 
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per capita basis, the cost in 1913 was $30.24 and in 1926 it 
was $99.23. 

Expenditures for local governments alone totaled more 
than $6,250,000,000 in 1927 as compared with less than two 
billion dollars in 1913. The net bonded indebtedness of local 
government rose from two billion dollars in 1913 to more 
than $10,300,000,000 in 1927. It was then estimated that new 
bond issues were running at the rate of eight million dollars 
a year ahead of retirements. 

In the 15 years from 1913 to 1927, governmental expendi- 
tures increased more than four times while the population 
increased but 15 per cent. This means a three-fold increase 
in per capita cost. During that period the wealth of the coun- 
try doubled, meaning a two-fold increase in its tax burden. 

During that same period—1913 to 1927—the national in- 


come doubled, meaning a two-fold increase in the proportion | 


of taxes devoted to public purposes. 

In 1913, taxes were requiring one dollar out of every 
$15.50 of the total national income. Now that contribution 
is one dollar in taxes for every 
nine dollars of national in- 
come. Continuously mounting 
expenditures of state and local 
governments cause this in- 
crease. 


Higher service costs 


THE principal items entering 
into these increased costs are 
represented by general gov- 
ernment buildings, police and 
fire departments, sewers and 
sewerage disposal, highways, 
charities, school buildings, 
libraries, parks and _ play- 
grounds. The increase in the 
cost of general government 
buildings and police and fire 
departments has been reason- 
ably consistent with the in- 
creasing population, but the 
increase of other costs has far 
outstripped the increase of 
population, wealth and _ in- 
come. 

The per capita debt of cities 
having a population of 30,- 
000 or more increased from 
$73.96 in 1920 to $183.72 in 
1927, or 187.24 per cent. Dur- 
ing that period the total gross 
debt of those municipalities 
increased 512.91 per cent. 

As an example of the rising 
cost of municipal government, 
I cite the City of New York. 
Its comptroller predicts a tax 
budget for that city for the 
Current year of at least 615 
million dollars. 

This is 45 million dollars 
larger than the appropriation 
for 1930. This is more money 
than the United States Gov- 
ernment spent 25 years ago. 
The situation in New York is 
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typical of municipalities rather than unique. The continuous- 
ly increasing population, the rising prices of materials and 
supplies, the expansion of territory and administrative in- 
efficiency all influence the cost of municipal government but 
the principal cause is the public’s ever-growing demand for 
more ald better roads, more parks and boulevards, better 
sanitation, better education, more complete and expensive 
social service, more crime protection and prevention and 
more of everything that appeals to the vanity and makes 
for comfort. 


Improvements by taxes or bonds? 


THE higher standard of living has influenced public as 
well as private extravagance. 

No municipal government has been, or will be, able to 
avoid the duties and responsibilities which accompany the 
constantly developing complexity of society. 

The problem is, how can these ever increasing costs be 





Few stockholders realize that 30 cents out of every dollar of corporation 
profits goes to the payment of taxes 
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paid? Whether municipal developments 
and improvements are to be paid for 
‘from the proceeds of bonds or current 
taxes is a question peculiar to each situa- 
tion. Ultimately the major part of all 
municipal expenditures comes from taxes. 

I understand that in Florida more 
than 200 million dollars of municipal 
obligations are in default. Taxes upon a 
vast amount of property in the state 
have not and probably will not be paid 
and purchasers at the sales are difficult 
to find. Although, in Florida, the inflat- 
ing boom subsequently became a de- 
flating boomerang, this condition may 
obtain elsewhere. 

During the past five years, real estate 
has been boomed throughout the coun- 
try. Loans have been placed on inflated 
valuations and buildings constructed at 
high costs. Now that depression has 
come, owners cannot pay the loans or 
meet the interest. Taxes are delinquent. 
In Chicago this has meant failure for 
several real-estate mortgage concerns 
and ruin for many small investors. 

The average business man is so en- 
grossed in his own affairs he does not 
know that our public expenditures ab- 
sorb 14 per cent of our national income. 
Ii he is a stockholder in a corporation, 
he probably has not thought that 30 
cents out of every dollar of profit goes 
for taxes. 


Rail taxes here and in Canada 


THOUGH he owns railroad stock, he 
may not know that railroads of the 
United States pay 6.5 per cent of their 
gross earnings for taxes, whereas 
Canadian railroads pay less than two 
per cent; that for 1926 our railroads 
paid $1,591 a mile for taxes while the 
Canadian roads paid but $267; that if 
our railroads had paid the same taxes 
as the Canadian roads for the period 
1923-1927 they could have hauled free 
all the grain, flour, meat and live stock 
they moved during that period and 
would have had left more than 400 mil- 
lion dollars. 

How much larger can the tax burden 
become without confiscation? 

Has not the time come when the tax- 
payer must have more concern about 
the manner in which his tax contribu- 
tion is spent? 

Have you ever contemplated the 
stupidity of our people in permitting our 
municipal machinery to be run by 
politicians? Yet, most of our citizens are 
content to leave the conduct of the 
affairs of our great cities, in many in- 
stances, to men who have no fundamen- 
tal qualifications for the job. 

Does any business require of its 
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executive head a higher order of intel- 
ligence, a wider range of experience and 
a keener sense of responsibility ‘han a 
great city? How many mayors measure 
up to the task? How many of them 
would you select as the president of a 
private corporation? 


The fruits of incompetency 


JUST so long as we are content to have 
our cities controlled and officered by 
politicians, even though they be honest, 
we shall be menaced by all the troubles 
that inevitably come from the attempts 
of the incapable to manage any great 
business. 

I have referred to the large number 
of separate units functioning in Chicago. 
Within the city are 20 independent gov- 
ernments dealing with parks and rec- 
reation. There are two mosquito abate- 
ment districts; two operating and six 
non-operating township organizations; 
five separate civil service commissions 
to hire employees working in the city, 
and nine separate pension boards. 

There are few sections in Cook 
County (which may be regarded as 
“Greater Chicago’) with less than seven 
independent superimposed tax levies 
and there are many pieces of property 
in Chicago on which 14 separate tax 
levies are made. 

There is no attempt to consolidate or 
coordinate these levies; neither is there 
cooperation in bond issues or other 
financial plans. Each government inde- 
pendently calculates its requirements 
and lets the taxpayer foot the bill. This 
duplication and complication of gov- 
ernmental facilities places a tremendous 
burden on the taxpayer. The people of 
Chicago are awakening to the necessity 
of consolidating the city’s many munici- 
palities. 


Cities within a city 


CHICAGO is not alone in this affliction. 
Pittsburgh has 123 and Detroit 145 
separate municipal organizations. Sev- 
eral cities have already consolidated 
their parts. 

Obviously an essential of any sound 
municipal finance is a budget. The 
preparation of the budget and its adop- 
tion are not so difficult as the marshal- 
ling of public opinion, which will insist 
that all necessary expenditures be in- 
cluded in the budget and those which are 
unnecessary eliminated. Frequently 
cities fail to consider the relative merits 
of new enterprises. 

It is difficult to impress upon adminis- 
trative officials the fact that a budget 
is a contract which must be observed. 


Public officials are more often con. 
cerned about getting budget increases 
than in getting budget decreases. 

An example of the disregard of bud- 
gets or failure to include all items js 
Chicago’s unfunded debt which rose 
from $2,262,677.19 in 1915 to $17,261,- 
993.06 in 1929. 

From all this we may conclude that 
the budget is no stronger than the 
human element which enters into its 
preparation and preservation. A budget 
is useless unless observed by courageous 
and independent officials supported by 
an enlightened and interested com- 
munity. 

Legislation recently enacted by the 
Illinois Legislature provides for more 
strict observance of budgetary require- 
ments and carries severe penalties for 
violation of the law. 

To work any enduring reforms not 
only must we select honest and capable 
officials, but we must give them sympa- 
thetic consideration in the discharge of 
their duties. Politicians must learn that 
their political prosperity depends on 
their official conduct. 

Is it not our duty as citizens to help 
shape the policy of administration 
rather than to wait until the incompe- 
tent have outlined the policy and then 
criticize it? 


Prevention better than cure 


TIME given to the administration of 
public affairs and to the support of 
officials before a crisis is infinitely more 
constructive than is “coming to the 
rescue” or urging prosecution of those 
guilty of malfeasance. The amount of 
roney stolen by dishonest officials is 
trifling compared with that wasted by 
incompetent ones. 

Notwithstanding its weaknesses, | 
believe our form of government is the 
best yet devised. Since it is a democracy, 
the people must govern themselves. 
Citizens express their wishes, if not 
their judgment, in electing representa- 
tives. Inevitably these officials must 
have some affinity with the political 
leaders. 

We get nowhere by holding aloof from 
and denouncing our officials or criticiz- 
ing what they do. If they are incom- 
petent we can turn them out at the 
next election. 

If they are crooked, the law provides 
a remedy. But, assuming that they are 
trying to do their duty, I believe citizens 
can get much better results by coopera- 
tion than by opposition. 

Frequently the source of the trouble 
in our municipal government is the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Pipe lines are already carrying natural gas to many western cities 


A New Rival for the Railroads 


By CURTIS HODGES 


Of the staff of NATION’S BUSINESS 


IPE-LINE systems, as they are 
being developed now, constitute 
something new in the’ field of 
transportation—and another 
and portentous threat against 

the already hampered railroads. 

Such has been the improvement in the 
manufacture of pipe and methods of 
joining the sections together in the field 
that the prophecy that solid freight will 
be carried underground some day does 
not seem out of place. 

Pouring wheat into pipes at the pro- 
duction centers and kicking it along un- 
derground to the eastern seaboard is not 
altogether an idle dream. Dumping 
powdered coal in at the mines and pip- 
ing it to where it is needed is another 
vision of the future. 


But handling grain and coal with such 
celerity would be scarcely less interesting 
than what has already come to pass in 
pipe-line transportation. 

Little more than a year ago nobody 
would have thought that gasoline would 
go gurgling along for hundreds of miles, 
with tanks at intervals to supply the 
hungry automobiles. But at least four 
separate systems of pipe lines, varying 


in length from 300 to 1,200 miles are 
being planned or constructed for hand- 
ling gasoline. 

A few years ago a natural-gas pipe line 
200 miles long was something to shout 
about. In the Texas Panhandle great 
gas wells were drilled and then shut in 
because there was no way to market 
the product. It was thought that some- 
time industries might be built up near 
the gas areas. 

But St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco 
and other large cities west of the 


* LAST month Claude R. Porter, of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, mentioned the pipe line in an article discussing 


new transportation factors. Here is a complete picture of 


this new medium which, already making itself felt in the ship- 


ment of gas and petroleum, may turn to solid freight 
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HORYDCZAK, WASHINGTON 


Part of the railroads’ 275,000 tank cars face the prospect 
of a future in which they will have no work to do 


Mississippi are now supplied with 
atural gas by means of pipe lines and 
there is no reason why eastern cities 
should not be supplied in the same way. 
One company already has acquired 
trunk pipe lines, no longer needed for 
transporting crude oil, and will use these 
with necessary additions in getting gas 
to large cities along the Atlantic coast. 


Investments are large 


DEVELOPMENTS such as these are 
not whims. Pipe lines which have been 
constructed require investment of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and they 
must be kept going a long time if the 
investment is to be amortized. Engineers 
have given their word that the natural- 
gas reserves are sufficient to warrant the 


investment. It is not difficult to believe 
that, before many years, long-distance 
pipe-line transportation systems for car- 
rying natural gas and gasoline will cover 
the entire country. 

What will this mean to the railroads 
in the way of lost revenues, especially 
revenues from coal haulage? Gas takes 
the place of coal very well. Natural gas 
has a heat content between 1,000 and 
1,100 British Thermal Units, while 
manufactured gas as a rule has less 
than 600 B. T. U. But by-product gas 
also may be used to supplement the 
natural gas for transmission through 
pipe lines to eastern cities. In 1929 some 
858 billion feet of by-product gas was 
produced in the United States. With 
natural-gas consumption trebling since 
1921 and with hundreds of millions of 


tere 


Improvements in welding joints 
have speeded pipe-line building 


dollars going into pipe lines for its 
transmission, it would seem that the 
cities of the United States will be fairly 
well supplied with fuel. 

Even now there are 60,000 miles of 
natural-gas pipe lines in the United 
States; nearly two billion dollars is in- 
vested in the natural-gas industry and 
consumers number more than five mil- 
lion. 


5.8 per cent of revenue 


WHAT of the railroads’ revenues from 
gasoline haulage? The income from this 
source, in spite of the vast short-haul 
tonnage carried by motor truck, con- 
stituted 5.8 per cent of the railroads’ 
total operating revenues in 1929. On the 
four principal oil-carrying roads, it con- 
stituted 21.6 per cent of the total 
revenue. 

One of the serious aspects of the lay- 
ing of pipes for gasoline, for the rail- 
roads, is the fact that, unlike competi- 
tion arising from the expansion of 
crude-oil pipe lines, there is little or no 
compensating revenue. 

So rapidly did the petroleum indus- 
try grow that the railroads were able to 
keep some of the business despite the 
crude-oil lines and they also received 
a steadily increasing gasoline tonnage. 
Gasoline production increased 546 per 
cent between 1917 and 1929 and gasoline 
tonnage on the railroads grew from 20 
million tons in 1917 to 46 million tons 
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in 1929. An idea of the business that has 
been lost to the railroads through crude- 
oil pipe lines, however, may be had 
when it is known that the operating 
revenues of those pipe lines amounted 
during the past year to more than 250 
million dollars. 

While predictions are notably unsafe, 
it looks now as if the gasoline business 
might be going the same way the crude- 
oil business went, leaving a part at least 
of the 275,000 railroad tank cars with 
no work to do. 

A crude-oil pipe line from New Jersey 
to the Ohio-Pennsylvania line is now 
being refitted to transport gasoline. It 
is more than 300 miles long. Contracts 
have been awarded for construction of 
a gasoline pipe line from Marcus Hook, 
Pa., to various Pennsylvania and Ohio 
points. This will be 500 miles long. A 
new company has been formed to build 
and operate a gasoline line 1,200 miles 


long running from the Southwest to 
Kansas City, Des Moines and Chicago. 
Another company has placed orders for 
800 miles of pipe, to be laid from Texas 
to St. Louis. 


Quick deliveries expected 


PICTURES have already been drawn 
of the manner in which the gasoline 
pipe lines will operate. A gasoline pipe 
line would be expected to serve a strip 
of territory 100 miles wide extending 
from the refinery to the terminal. Gaso- 
line pipe lines along main highways 
will, of course, have many advantages. 
Pump stations directly connected with 
the pipe lines will have a large advertis- 
ing advantage, or at least that is the 
prediction. It is expected that tourists 
will want to buy gasoline that is being 
transported directly from the refinery. 
Under present methods of transporta- 
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At least four pipe-line systems varying in length from 300 


A. O. SMiTH CORP, 


to 1,200 miles are planned or already under construction + i 


Through 24-inch pipes, gasoline and 
crude oil travel hundreds of miles 
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tion, retailers must often build large 
storage tanks. With a gasoline bulk 
station in his neighborhood and gasoline 
available in an hour or two by tank 
truck, the dealer will need only the un- 
derground tank supplying his pumps. 
The only rates published thus far for 
the movement of gasoline by pipe line 
are from one-quarter to one-half the 
railroad rates. 

There has been a great deal of specu- 
lation as to what effect the pipe-line 
transportation of gasoline would have 
on pipe-line transportation of crude-oil. 
Thus far, one writer says, there is 
nothing to indicate that crude-oil lines 
will be displaced. His figures indicate 
that, as the distances from the oil fields 
increase, the realization from by-prod- 
ucts from crude are sufficient to offset 
the advantages of the gasoline move- 
ment. Such conditions, he believes, 
would not warrant the junking of exist- 
ing refineries. 


Heavy crude may be used 


BUT many elements can enter into this 
question. There is, for example, the new 
hydrogenation process used in refining 
petroleum. When this process is used 
successfully to convert oil into gasoline 
it may be that heavy oils which cannot 
be transported profitably will be refined 
near the source of production and the 
gasoline transported by pipe line. 
With the development of gasoline 
pipe lines has come the new interest in 
natural-gas pipe lines. Within the last 
five years, 5,000 miles of such long-dis- 
tance lines have been constructed and 
projects are under way or under con- 
(Continued on page 122 
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~ Teamwork Can Help Farm Credit 


By ERIC ENGLUND 


Division of Agricultural Finance, U. S. Department of Agriculture 












LTHOUGH the 
term, im- 
proved farm 
credit, has 
been over 
worked by careless repeti- 
tion until it has aroused 
skepticism—especially among farmers 
who know that more credit by itself is 
no fairy godmother to them—it persists 
as the prescription most often given for 
the ills of farming. 

Improvement in banks and other 
credit agencies, although highly desir- 
able, is not likely to go very far toward 
mending the weakest link in farm 
finance, production credit, unless ac- 
companied by better credit management 
and improved credit standing of the 
individual borrowers. 

The farmer needs production credit 
because he must spend money to pro- 
duce and must wait for returns. The 
merchant and the manufacturer must 
also spend and wait for returns, but 
there are at least four important dif- 
ferences between the credit problems of 
the farmer and those of the merchant 
and manufacturer. 

First, the farmer’s turnover is slow, 
for he must wait for crops and live stock 
to mature before marketing them. The 
manufacturer and the merchant’s 
turnover usually depends on the speed 
of machine production and the rapidity 
with which goods move through the 
channels of trade. 

Second, the ratio of fixed to operat- 
ing capital in farming is generally higher 
than in other lines, because a compara- 
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The farmer’s turnover is slower than the 


merchant’s, for his products must mature 


tively large investment in land, build- 
ings and other permanent improvements 
is necessary. 


Loans are on small scale 


THIRD, it is impossible, as a rule, for 
the individual farmer to take advan- 
tage of low rates and other terms granted 
to big borrowers in industry and com- 
merce, because his borrowings for operat- 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANS FOY 


* 


VARIOUS steps have been taken 


to aid the farmer in one of his hardest 
and most pressing problems—that 
of credit. His situation from a cred- 
it standpoint, however, is still an 
unenviable one. The secret of im- 
proving that situation is held by the 
farmer himself and his local banker 


ing capital are small. 

Fourth, farming is 
peculiarly subject to 
drouth, flood, hail, 
storm, diseases and 
other hazards. These 
frequently bankrupt in- 
dividual farmers and 
rural merchants and 
contribute to bank fail- 
ures. In addition, a pos- 
sible decline in prices 
during the long turn- 
over may destroy the 
whole margin of safety 
for a production loan 
and make repayment 
impossible from the 
year’s returns. 

The farmer must face 
these natural and econo- 
mic difficulties as must 
his creditor. The Government has taken 
several steps to help in the solution of 
the problem. In addition to emergency 
laws, four pieces of permanent federal 
legislation, wholly or in part devoted to 
agricultural credit, have been enacted 
in the past 16 years—the Federal Re- 
serve Act of 1913 with amendments to 
make it helpful to agriculture, the Farm 
Loan Act of 1916, the Intermediate 
Credits Act of 1923, and the Agricul- 
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tural Marketing Act of 1929. A number 
of states also has passed farm credit 
laws. 


Farmers can help themselves 


FARM mortgage credit through the 
land banks, insurance companies and 
other agencies is reasonably satisfactory. 
In providing commodity loans to co- 
operative marketing associations, the 
intermediate credit banks and commer- 
cial institutions have been supplemented 
by the loan features of the recently en- 
acted Agricultural Marketing Act, 
which also provides loans for plant and 
equipment and for sundry other pur- 
poses. 

Production credit is advanced by the 
intermediate credit system through 
credit corporations, live-stock loan asso- 
ciations and commercial banks. 

But farm credit problems must be 
solved not only by improving the credit 
system but also by efforts of individual 
farmers to improve their credit manage- 
ment and business set-up in order to 
take better advantage of existing or of 
improved credit machinery. 

Production loans for fruits and vege- 
tables, when advanced on a speculative 
basis, are an example of faulty 
credit. Dealers, in their competi- 
tion for business, make advances 
to growers who, in turn, agree to 
deliver their crops to them. Com- 
pared with banking standards, the 
conditions of these advances are 
liberal. Losses to a group of east- 
ern dealers over a period of years 
amounted to about ten per cent 
of a total advance of several mil- 
lion dollars. 

Here, as elsewhere, easy credit 
stimulated speculative expansion 
and oversupply, resulting in 
periodic demoralization of the in- 
dustry, especially where the dis- 
tributors have a limited market 
outlet. The irresponsible grower— 
the “‘in-and-outer” in the business 
—gets his maximum chance under 
easy credit, to the detriment of 
the responsible producer. 

Those who are financially tied 
to the dealer can not market 
through cooperative associations, 
even when convinced of the de- 
sirability of doing so, until they 
can obtain loans from other 
sources. 

Buying on time at local stores, 
especially in the South, is a costly 
form of credit and a further in- 
dication that all is not well with 
farm finance. 

Of nearly 1,200 farm owners and 


tenants interviewed in 1926 and 1927 
in five southern states, about one-half 
used merchant credit in one form or 
another, with an average cost on a per 
annum basis of 25 to 30 per cent. Buy- 
ing on time cost an average of 35 per 
cent for fertilizer, the most important 
single purchase of most growers of cot- 
ton, tobacco and potatoes in the South 
Atlantic states. Such a credit charge 
would ruin almost any business. 

In 1926, some 110 North Carolina 
farmers used a total short-term credit 
of $71,687 from all sources, at an aver- 
age annual cost of 15.5 per cent. Of 
this, $30,237 was merchant credit cost- 
ing 25.6 per cent and $41,450 was cash 
credit costing only 7.7 per cent. 

Despite this difference in cost, more 
than one-half of these farmers used both 
forms of credit. Costs to individuals 
varied from six to 60 per cent. 


Losses are high 


BUT what of the merchant? ~ 

“He must be getting rich by gouging 
the farmer,’’ someone will reply. 

Not so with rural merchants in gen- 
eral. From 1923 to 1926 the average 
losses of 82 representative merchants 
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were 15 per cent and their average time- 
price charges 27 per cent, leaving a dif- 
ference of 12 per cent. In three farm 
communities in North Carolina in 1926 
some 14 merchants, whose time charges 
on sales to farmers amounted to 23.3 
per cent, lost 13.9 per cent, leaving 9.4 
per cent to cover interest on outstanding 
accounts and extra cost of doing busi- 
ness on credit. 

While some merchants who are espe- 
cially good credit managers profit by 
their time-price business, others break 
even or lose, and still others are forced 
into bankruptcy. 

The high cost of store credit is largely 
due to the fact that many time-buyers 
fail to pay their store bills. Those who 
pay subsidize those who do not—a 
serious waste to the conscientious and 
successful producer. 

The average tenant, in a study of 
typical areas in five states, would have 
doubled his net worth in the years he 
farmed had he been able to save the 
difference between the costs of merchant 
and of cash credit on the amount he 
borrowed, assuming that he paid his 
store bills. 

The farmer’s first step toward better 
credit management is to change from 





Mutual understanding helps both borrower and lender. The banker 
can cultivate it by sympathetic interest in the farmer’s problems 
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merchant credit to cash credit. How- 
ever, this is more easily said than done. 
- Many of the credit-store customers who 
regularly pay their bills are able to bor- 
row cash but fail to do so. Fortunately, 
there is evidence of a gradual decline in 
merchant credit, partly because of the 
spread of chain stores operating on a 
strictly cash basis. This decline could be 
hastened by vigorous education in credit 
management. 


Borrowing may be reduced 


REDUCTION of the amount of credit 
needed to run a farm offers another 
possible relief from credit troubles. Two 
farmers are living side by side. One 
produces practically nothing except one 
cash crop. He buys feed for his stock 
and most of the food for his family. If 
the crop brings fair returns, he pays his 
store bill and soon begins to accumulate 
another on a time-price basis. If the 
crop and the price don’t turn out well, 
his bills will carry over until next year. 
In proportion to his business he must 
have more credit than is really necessary. 

His neighbor, on the other hand, has 
a few side lines supplementing his main 
cash crop. He produces feed for his 
stock, and his grocery bill is small be- 
cause he has vegetables, fruit, dairy 
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products, poultry and a hog to butcher 
occasionally. He also sells some of these 
things to get sugar, coffee, gasoline, and 
a little pocket money. 

His credit needs are reduced to a few 
major production costs. He needs less 
credit than his neighbor and he has 
better opportunities to reduce the cost 
of credit by borrowing cash. 

Diversifying investments, when he 
has something to invest, is still another 
chance for the farmer to improve his 
credit management and credit standing. 
Any practical means of increasing his 
net income will also strengthen his 
credit. Mortgage indebtedness is not a 
yawning chasm on every farm to swal- 
low every dollar of surplus earnings. 

According to the 1925 census of agri- 
culture, 63.9 per cent of all farms 
operated by owners in the United States 
reported no mortgage debt. Safe invest- 
ments outside the farm are by no means 
impossible. In better years, there is a 
chance to lay something aside. Even a 
smal! sum, safely invested in something 
that can be turned in for cash if neces- 
sary or used as collateral for loans, 
would help a farmer’s credit standing. 

Eventually it may be possible to de- 
vise a plan that will not only meet the 
difficult problem of handling outside in- 
vestments in small amounts but also 


enlist the cooperation of honest financial 
interests and command the confidence 
of the farmer. 


Cash supply fluctuates 


IN farming, as in every other business, 
funds are attracted to the borrower with 
high credit standing and good manage- 
ment. But these business virtues do not 
in themselves guarantee an adequate 
supply of loanable funds in the com- 
munity. 

Agricultural regions, especially those 
depending mainly on one crop and hay- 
ing no industrial developments, are 
subject to serious fluctuations in the 
local supply of cash. When the year’s 
returns are low, a larger part of the 
indebtedness is carried over and local 
bank deposits are meager. 

Good credit management requires that 
the individual farmer’s credit plans 
should extend over more than one year 
to carry him through the inevitable ups 
and downs in his business. 

The possibility of local shortage of 
production credit in any year is a strong 
argument for the development of credit 
institutions capable of connecting even 
the more isolated farming communities 
with the larger sources of funds, thus 

(Continued on page 96) 





Buying on time at local stores is costly and is a further indication that all’s not well with 
farm finance. The practice is declining, partly because of the spread of chain stores 
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I'd Like to Get 
Mad—But | Can't 


By an avowed radical 
CARTOONS BY LOUIS FANCHER 


WHEN a radical admits that he is unable to run a temperature over 
the iniquities of the “power trust,” that’s news comparable to the story 
of the man who bit the dog. Here is a man in that unhappy state and 
he doesn’t know what to do about it. Every time he begins to work up 
a temper—he gets his light bill and finds his anger leaving him 


OUGHT to get sore at the “power 

trust” but I can’t. I am a radical 

—I admit it—and as such, of course, 

I feel that I ought to get fighting 

mad at the mere mention of the 
trust. I should be enlisted in the great 
crusade against it. Many of my friends 
are. They write denunciatory articles 
about it. They “expose” it at every op- 
portunity. They call upon the people to 
rise and smite the octopus whose ten- 
tacles reach out into every corner of 
the land. 

I react readily to nearly everything 
else calculated to stir up a radical. I 
am always ‘“‘ag’in the interests.” I get 
indignant over all sorts of grievances of 
the people against their oppressors. In 
1912, I subscribed wholeheartedly to 
the Progressive doctrines and “fit and 
bled” with the Bull Moose. 

More recently I threw my hat into 
the air and cheered the La Follette cause. 
But I just don’t seem able to get up any 


steam for fighting the “power trust.” 

I read speeches by eminent, progress- 
ive statesmen and savants, whom I 
admire, proclaiming the power trust to 
be the paramount issue of present-day 
politics. I read tracts written by govern- 
ment ownership advocates telling in 
enthusiastic language how much better 
off we would be if the Government 
owned and operated our public utilities. 
But somehow they leave me cold. 


A bill makes a friend 


I HAVE been a bit puzzled about my 
apathy and have undertaken to diagnose 
my case. I have done so without the 
assistance of specialists from either the 
“power trust” or the public ownership 
junta. I have endeavored to ascertain 
honestly and without bias just what 
causes my strange indifference to the 
“power trust” question. After consider- 
able study, I have reached a conclusion 


Out comes a repair man with 
the rapidity of a fireman 


and ain now ready to give my answer. 
It’s remarkably simple: 

It’s all due to my household electricity 
ag 

How can you get aroused about the 
“power trust” and maintain a good 
healthy hate against it when you go 
over your monthly budget and find that 
electricity is just about the cheapest 
thing that comes into your home? 

Here is what I am up against in try- 
ing to work myself into a rage—and 
keep it—against the “power trust.” 

In my modest abode, there are 
approximately 40 incandescent lights of 
varying watts. After the manner of 
nearly all residences in this locality, the 
house is pretty thoroughly electrified. 
We use electricity to operate our radio, 
a smoothing iron, a percolator, a vacuum 
sweeper and a fan. I am almost afraid 
to enumerate them all for fear the power 
company will send an inspector to look 
at my meter and find that it is “slow.” 

We make no attempt to economize on 
electricity. On the contrary we waste a 
lot of it. Every night two or three lights 
burn until past dawn, simply because 
we forget to turn them out. The radio 
is turned on for hours at a time—some- 
times much longer than I care to listen 
to it. During the warm months, espe- 
cially during this past stifling summer, 
the electric fan ran 24 hours at a stretch. 

The end of the month arrives and I 
receive my bill. Under the head of resi- 
dence lighting, I find, “Kilowatt hours 
at 4.7 cents—75—Total, $3.53.” I think 
back over the month, of all the con- 
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My radical friends can yell “traitor” but 
I just can’t get sore at the power trust 


venience, comfort and pleasure we have 
had from the use of electricity. It prob- 
ably would cost us more than $3.53 to 
operate as many coal oil lamps. 

So there is the secret. I simply can’t 
become enraged over the “power trust” 
when I get all the electricity I can use 
for $3.53. 


Service is good 


BUT that isn’t all. Occasionally some 
of the lights go out. Immediately I call 
the electric company and complain. 

“Some of our lights have gone out,” 
I say over the telephone. 

“Perhaps a fuse has burned out,” says 
a voice. “We'll send a man out at once 
to see about it.” 

Out comes a repair man almost with 
the rapidity of a fireman answering an 
alarm. His experienced eye telis him at 
once what is wrong. In a moment he has 
it fixed and the lights are shining again. 
A worn out connection had caused a 
short circuit and burned out a fuse, he 
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explains. Obviously, it was no 
fault of the electric company. 
But no charge is made for the 
repair. 

“That’s just part of the 
service,” says the repair man. 

Almost any hour, day or 
night, this service is avail- 
able. 

I don’t like to disparage 
government operation but 
from some of my recent ex- 
periences with municipal 
management I’d hate to think 
what would happen if a fuse 
blew out and we called upon 
the Government to fix it. In 
the first place, we probably 
would have to light candles 
and get along the best we 
could until the next day be- 
cause it is inconceivable that 
government offices would re- 
main open for business after 
4:30 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The next morning after nine 
o'clock we would try to call 
the office of the government- 
operated power plant on the telephone. 
Probably we wouldn’t get them prompt- 
ly because all the other consumers 
whose fuses had blown out the previous 
night would also be clamoring for serv- 
ice. When we did get the service division 
the conversation would run something 
like this: 

“Yes, this is the service division.” 

“Our lights went off last night.” 

“What is your address?” 

“3206 X Street.” 

“You are in Zone Z; you'll have to 
call the official in charge of Zone Z.” 

After some more telephone dealing, 
we would get the generalissimo in com- 
mand of Zone Z and again state the 
trouble. We would give him our name, 
address, pedigree, political, social, and 
religious affiliations, assure him that we 
had naid our taxes and our light bill for 
the last month, that no padlock proceed- 
ings were pending against us, and that 
we had not been arrested for tampering 
with our meter for the last ten years. 
Then he would probably say: 


“All right, we'll investigate your case 
to confirm what you say. Call up again 
tomorrow.” 

The next day we would call again 
and learn that several capable investiga. 
tors had searched our record and found 
no black marks against us. 

“We'll send a man out to put in a new 
fuse just as soon as we can,” the chief 
of Zone Z would say. “All our men are 
busy now and we have a large number 
of repair jobs ahead. Maybe we'll be 
able to get around to it tomorrow.” 

Or perhaps we would be told that the 
Government was not responsible for 
blown-out fuses and that we would have 
to get a “government-approved”’ elec- 
trician to make the necessary repair. 
In that case, the charge probably would 
range anywhere from $2 to $5, depend- 
ing upon the charging capacity of the 
electrician. 


A permit to turn bricks? 


IF I let my imagination exercise itself 
a bit as I think about what might happen 
if my fuses were under the jurisdiction 
of the Government, it is—as I have 
already said—because I have seen the 
operation of municipal management. On 
a Monday morning recently, I met a 
friend who wore a harassed and nerv- 
ous look. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked him. 

“I’m in trouble with the Law,” he 
said. “I live in a quiet street, as you 
know, in a house which was built in 
Colonial days. In those days, the houses 
—or, at least, the ones in the block 
where I live—were built close to the 
front building line. There is no front 
yard. All the yard is back of the house, 
is enclosed by a brick wall and is called 
a garden. 

“The front sidewalk in our street is 
of brick and is about twice as wide as 
the usual city sidewalk. Most of my 
neighbors have taken up a strip of brick 
about two and a half feet wide immedi- 
ately in front of their houses and have 
put in shrubbery. 

“We have had a spot of green of this 
sort in front of our house for several 
years or more. It was rimmed with brick 
resting on edge projecting up about half 
their width, the other half being sunk 
down in the ground. 

“Last Saturday afternoon I got ambi- 
tious. I took out the brick, put them up 
on end and mortared them in place. 
The operation made the border of the 
shrubbery garden slightly higher than 
it had been, and in my mind, made a 
much neater looking job. 

“Our house, incidentally, is on a cor- 
ner and is within a half block of a 
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precinct police station. While I was 
working several policemen passed. They 
swung their clubs and nodded, but said 
nothing to indicate to me that I was 
preaking the law. 

“Sunday morning before anyone at 
our house was awake there was an 
authoritative knock at the front door. 
We have 2 doorbell but the person who 
knocked spurned it. 

“TI answered the door as quickly as I 
could. There stood the precinct captain 
himself in all his braid and stripes. 

“Ts this new?’ he asked, pointing to 
my handiwork with a stern gesture. 

“‘T put those brick up on end like 
that yesterday afternoon,’ I told him. 
‘They've been there for some time— 
only down on their side.’ 

“Did you have a permit?’ he asked. 

“I didn’t know you had to have a 
permit for work of that sort,’ I told 
him. ‘What kind of permit?’ 

“‘A building permit—a repair work 
permit,’ he said. “You get it at the 
municipal building. I'll give you forty- 
eight hours to get it.’ 

“With that he went away. 

“This morning there was another 
loud knock at the door, this time with 
a night stick. 

“*You’ll have to get those bricks out 
of there right away!’ a policeman told 
my wife. 

“‘*My husband’s at the office,’ she in- 
formed him. ‘He’s going to get a permit 
today.’ 

“*Those bricks will have to come out 
now, the policeman insisted. ‘The cap- 
tain told me to tell you. They were put 
in there without a permit. Get some one 
to knock them out with an ax.’ 

“My wife was much concerned. She 
called me on the phone. I dropped every- 
thing I was doing and now I’m on my 
way to the municipal building.” 


Can't find the law 


A DAY or so later I met him again. 

“How did you make out about those 
bricks?” I asked him. 

“I don’t know,” he said. 

“Didn’t you go to the municipal 
building?” 

“Yes I did,” he said. “I went there 
and after being directed from one de- 
partment to another and telling my story 
four or five times, I finally found the 
man who had charge of building permits 
for the section of the city where I live. 

“I explained what I had come to see 
him about. I drew him a picture of it. 

“*You can’t get a permit for that,’ 
he said. ‘I know all about it. The desk 
Sergeant of the seventeenth precinct told 
me all about it over the phone a few 


minutes ago. He told me not to issue 
you a permit, that you are violating the 
law, putting something up contrary to 
a city ordinance.’ 

““Just what law am I violating?’ I 
asked him. 

“*Your precinct knows. That’s why 
they don’t want any construction work 
done that isn’t permitted.’ 

““T'd like to know the law myself.’ I 
said. ‘Whatever it is, it seems to be pretty 
flagrantly violated in our street. Houses 
for several blocks in each direction have 
small gardens in front of them similar 
to ours. I didn’t know I was violating 
the law by fixing the bricks the way I 
did. I thought the trouble was that I 
fixed them without getting a permit.’ 

“The permit man fumbled around in 
his desk and finally got out a book. After 
some little difficulty he found a passage 
and began to read. He read a sentence 
or two and then, turning to a younger 
man nearby, said. ‘Here, you, read this, 
my glasses aren’t strong enough for this.’ 

“The younger man had overheard our 
conversation. He glanced at the book 
and then said, “This isn’t right. This 
is about retaining walls. What you want 
is the ordinance on cowlings.’ 

“He found the cowling ordinance and 
read it in a mumbly voice. Then he 
snapped the book shut. 

“What he read did not seem to me 
to cover my particular problem. 

“*You’d hardly call my row of bricks 
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a cowling,’ I began to say to the older 
man, but he didn’t give me a chance 
to finish. He merely spread his hands 
apart, and walked away. 

“On my way home from work that 
evening I stopped in at the precinct 
station and called on the captain. 


Violating twe ordinances 


“*YOU have me worried about this 
brick business,’ I said to him. ‘I went 
down to the municipal building to get 
a repair permit, as you suggested, but 
the man down there told me he couldn’t 
give me a permit. He said that sort of 
construction violated a city ordinance.’ 
“Well, sir,’ the captain beamed, ‘to 
tell you the truth, you have violated two 
city ordinances there. In the first place, 
you have changed the grade of your 
property. That’s strictly against the law 
—doing it, I mean, without getting a 
permit. In the second place, there’s a 
question in my mind about just where 
the building line is on your street.’ 
“With that, he went into his desk and 
brought out a small ook and read with 
emphasis an ordinance having to do with 
brick walls, line and picket fences. 
“*What am I supposed to do now?’ 
I asked him. ‘You tell me to get a per- 
mit. And when I try to get one, the 
municipal building tells me they cannot 
issue me a permit.’ 
““T don’t make the laws,’ he an- 





I read speeches by eminent statesmen who proclaim that the 
power trust is the paramount issue of present-day politics 
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swered. ‘My job is to enforce them. But 
I'll tell you what to do. You go to the 
city engineer’s office. He has the biue- 
prints ever there and the plat books. He 
can tell you in a minute what’s what.’ 

“So now I’m going to the city en- 
gineer’s office.” 

When I saw him again, he looked 
more worried than ever. 

“It’s still those damn bricks,” he 
said. “That day afte: I saw you, I went 
down to the engineer’s office. 


Jurisdiction of parks 


“*WE’VE had cases like that before,’ 
they told me. ‘Your shrubbery is in the 
parking area along your street. You just 
get in touch with the superintendent of 
public parks and have him write a let- 
ter to your precinct captain.’ 

“By that time I felt like the new boy 
on the job who is sent out to get a left- 
handed screw driver. 

“I went back home and tried to forget 
about the bricks. A few days later an- 
other policeman came around. I told 
him I was working on getting a per- 
mit. Later on another policeman came 
around and told my wife that a warrant 
had been issued and that they would 
serve it if I did not produce a permit 
within 24 hours.” 

I didn’t see him again for several days 
but when I did he seemed care-free. 

“Say,” I said, “I supposed you were 
in jail. Didn’t they lock you up about 
those bricks? Did you bribe somebody?” 

At mention of the bricks his cheer- 
fulness vanished. 

“T’m still trying to forget about that,” 
he said. 

“How did you fix it?” 
“Well,” he said. “They had me wor- 
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ried with that warrant thing so, when I 
went home after I talked to you, I 
looked up the policeman on the beat, 
and asked him to go down to the muni- 
cipal building with me. He said he 
would. He said he knew just whom to see 
down there. We wasted an entire morn- 
ing, and finally landed up in the office 
of the man whose glasses had not been 
strong enough to read the fine print. 

“We talked to the younger man in 
the office. 

“Don’t tell that old guy you've al- 
ready got your wall built,’ the young 
man warned us. ‘If he finds you've al- 
ready got it built, he never will give you 
a permit. He’s just that way.’ 

“We waited for the older man. The 
policeman was the spokesman. 

““T’m attached to the seventeenth pre- 
cinct,’ he said. ‘This party here wants to 
put a row of bricks around his garden.’ 

“*You don’t need a permit for that! 
You don’t need a permit for anything 
like that!’ The permit man almost roared. 

“All right, all right,’ the policeman 
answered. We walked away. 

“ “Now, what do we do?’ I asked. 

“*‘Nothing,’ said the policeman. 
‘We're all through. I'll just tell the 
captain that no permit is needed.’ ” 

Do you wonder why I begin to won- 
der when I imagine what might happen 
if the Government should take over our 
utilities? 

I can hear some of my radical friends 








They urge the people to rise and smite 
the power octopus but I’m not alarmed 


shrieking “traitor” and “sold out to the 
power trust.” I don’t want to betray any 
confidences but I happen to know that 
some of them privately are a bit dis. 
turbed by the smallness of their elec. 
tricity bills. They don’t like to admit it 
but they appear to be suffering from an 
ailment similar to my own. 

If the cost of their electricity would 
run up in proportion to the rest of their 
household expenses they wouldn’t be an- 
noyed. They could pay it and then sit 
down to their typewriters and “pan” the 
power trust with renewed fervor. But 
it’s not easy to work up an intense 
rage and feel yourself when you pay an 
electricity bill which hardly equals the 
cost of your cigarettes. 

I don’t know anything about the 
profits of the power trust. I suppose 
they are fairly adequate or investors 
wouldn’t care to put their money in 
public utilities stock. Here again my 
radical instincts appear to go hopelessly 
dormant. I don’t seem able to get my- 
self deeply interested in the profits of 
the “power trust” as long as it gives 
me electricity and service at a price 
which I cannot help regarding as re- 
markably low in relation to the other 
things I have to buy. 

I read voluminous accounts of the 
proceedings before the Federal Trade 
Commission concerning “power trust” 
propaganda. 

Some of the practices of the utilities 
interests in their “educational” 
campaign designed to counteract 
the trend toward public owner- 
ship struck me as downright 
stupid. The purchase of news- 
papers, the alleged doctoring 
of school text books, the “sub- 
sidizing” of teachers, as de- 
scribed in the reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission inquiry, 
undoubtedly reacted badly on the 
utilities companies. 


Propaganda of price 


THE best possible propaganda 
they can conduct, if I may be 
pardoned for giving them my 
radical advice, is to continue 
providing service at present, or 
lower costs, to “reds” like my- 
self. 

If they do that the pressure 
for government ownership will 
dwindle and the “power trust” 
will never become a major na- 
tional political issue because the 
average citizen, like my own 
radical self, simply can’t get sore 
over the present cost of his 
household electricity. 
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CHANGES 

He leaves the presidency of one of 
the largest banks west of the Hud- 
son River to become head of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve. He’s Eu- 
gene Stevens, formerly of Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank and Trust 





BUSINESS 
No tea shoppe or booke nooke for 
this socialite. Miss Natalie Hays 
Hammond, gifted daughter of En- 
gineer John Hays Hammond, goes 
into trade, opening metallurgical 
processing plant, to metallize fabrics 


RAISES WAGES 
Few firms make the news for rais- 
ing wages but the Kellogg Com- 
Pany, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
d. Lewis J. Brown, president, an- 
Nounces a six-hour day and a pay 
merease to help purchasing power 


THEIR NAMES 
MADE NEWS 


* 


Here are their faces 





CHAMPION 
If he had a title, it would be 
World’s Champion Wheat Grower. 
Herman Trelle, of Wembley, Al- 
berta, won that honor at Chicago’s 
Livestock Show, for the second 
time. He showed hard red spring 





EXPANDS 
Long an experienced steel man and 
banker, C. R. Messinger of Milwau- 
kee is named head of Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, Chicago. He 
also becomes Chairman of the 
Board of Chain Belt Company 





MASTER BUILDER 
Cass Gilbert, whose architectural 
creations adorn many Cities, is given 
the gold medai of the New York 
Society of Arts and Sciences. He 
designed the U. S. Chamber, Wool- 


worth, and many other buildings 





HE SCRAMBLES 
In trans-Atlantic telephoning, your 
speech is now “scrambled” mechan- 
ically, then -unscrambled at the 
other end. Thus radio listeners can- 
not understand. S. P. Grace, of 
Bell Laboratories, is the inventor 





TALLEST 
The home of Sir John Aird’s Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, 
is the tallest building in the British 
Empire, 34 stories high. There are 
800 branches in Canada, New- 
foundland, and South America 
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The sales tax will be felt by small incomes but not by large ones 


SALES TAX, broadly, is a tax 
collected from retailers and 
wholesalers and sometimes 
manufacturers—based up- 
on a percentage of the total 

value of all goods and services sold; 
essentially a consumption tax. It is a 
curious coincidence that the keen in- 
terest in the sales tax as a possible in- 
strument of decreasing property taxes 
has evolved side by side with antichain 
store agitation. 

Kentucky recently enacted a sales tax 
that, in its original form, frankly was 
intended to discriminate against chain 
stores. Proponents of the law hoped that 
these businesses would pack up and 
leave behind forever the fields of blue- 
grass. 

Similarly, Mississippi and Georgia in 
1929 enacted sales tax laws that rapped 
smartly at the chains. Indiana, North 
and South Carolina, Missouri, Mary- 
land and other states in the last two 
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years have attempted various forms of 
sales tax which, in final analysis, resolve 
themselves into antichain gestures. 
Some of these attempts may succeed. 
Most of them have gone promptly to 
the courts for interpretation and many 
have come out labeled unconstitutional. 
Taxation is a subject few understand. 
It is, however, almost unbelievable that 
the citizens of commonwealths consider- 
ing the sales tax know so little about 
retailing. For example, could the legis- 
lators of two states enacting sales tax 
laws in 1929 have known that their 
locally owned department stores and 
other retail establishments doing a large 
annual business would pay as severely 
as the chains when the law was so en- 
thusiastically put on the books? 


Kentucky taxes all merchants 


THE Kentucky law “imposes an excise 
or license tax on retail merchants” which 





Sales Tax 


candidly was intended to affect chain 
stores only. As the Kentucky bill was 
being considered the Federal court in 
Indianapolis ruled in the case of 
Indiana’s law that chains could not be 
discriminated against; and the Kentucky 
bill was changed to avert the fate of the 
Indiana legislative proposal. 

The Indiana decision is now pending 
on the docket of the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Kentucky law as 
passed taxes each company in propor- 
tion to the amount of annual sales vol- 
ume, the scale advancing from one- 
twentieth of one per cent on gross sales 
of $400,000 or less, to one per cent when 
sales are one million dollars or more. 

Kentucky’s new law, instead of penal- 
izing only the large chain companies as 
was originally intended, now, because 
of the change in language, arbitrarily 
includes any “person, firm, association, 
co-partnership or corporation opening, 
establishing, operating or maintaining 
any store for the purpose of selling 
goods, wares or merchandise at retail 
in the state... .” 

Kentucky’s largest and most efficiently 
operated stores thus are taxed one per 
cent on a million dollar volume along 
with the chain company operating a 
number of small stores. If the law is 
held to be constitutional it fixes sales 
taxing as a revenue producing measure 
in Kentucky and eventually all stores— 
small and large—will be affected. 

As a matter of avoidance, the chain 
company might escape the maximum 
charge by incorporating each unit and 
paying one-twentieth of one per cent on 
each. The large, locally owned store, 
being one unit, cannot escape the highest 
rate. 

Georgia’s law carries with it an exemp- 
tion of $30,000 per store. Stores doing a 
larger business are required to pay 
annually a tax equivalent to two-tenths 
of one per cent on the dollar of the gross 
receipts of the business; with whole- 
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—the Case Against 


By Channing E. Sweitzer 


Managing Director, National Retail Dry Goods Association 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DON MILLAR 


* 


MANY states are turning to the sales tax as a means 
of raising revenue, or fighting chain stores or for other 
purposes. Some laws have already been passed and, 
quite generally, surprised legislatures have found that 
they did not do what they were intended to do. Mr. 
Sweitzer, after studying the problem, presents here 
the case for those who oppose this form of taxation 


salers, jobbers and brokers pay- 
ing one-tenth of one per cent. 
This has been interpreted as 
favoring the small retailer and 
penalizing the chains. In this 
respect the law succeeds. But it 
also boomerangs because it 
penalizes the chain company no 
more severely than any other 
retail concern which has built 
up a comparable volume of 
sales. 


Higher taxes for chains 


MISSISSIPPI went more di- 
tectly to the point with a 
straight tax rate of one-quarter 
of one per cent on all goods 
sold at retail with an additional 
one-quarter of one per cent on 
any concern operating five or 
more stores within the state. 
An additional tax is placed on 
all inventories, ranging from 
$3 where the value of the 
stock never exceeds $300, to 
$1,500 where the value of stock 
sometimes exceeds $250,000. 
That is, the more business a 
tetailer does in Mississippi the 
more he will pay in pena'ty for © Merchants who called down the sales tax 
his ability to serve the customer _ to punish chains have been hit by the bolt 
to the latter’s best advantage. 

Do the citizens of these 
states and other states consider- 
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ing similar legislation by any chance 
realize the significance of sales tax laws? 
Obviously, a sales tax can be paid only 
by one of two groups—the retailers or 
the consumers themselves. A retailer’s 
margin of profit is so slender that it is 
improbable that he can or will absorb 
the tax himself. 

Under the Kentucky law the retail 
store doing an annual volume of one 
million dollars will pay one per cent tax. 
Doubtless the people of that state, and 
the legislators too, were not informed 
that, according to recent Harvard Uni- 
versity studies, the average net profit of 
department stores in 1929 in cities of 
250,000 to 500,000 population was 
eight-tenths of one per cent on the gross 
volume of business, or one-fifth less than 
the tax itself. Similar profit figures for 
other retail lines disprove conclusively 
the popular conception that retailers 
reap enormous profits. 

Obviously the proponents of the 
sales tax are not concerned with the 
matter of profit or loss or size of profits 
of any individual establishment. The 
store with wide margin of profit and 
small turnover pays the identical rate as 
one with a narrow margin of profit and 
frequent turnover. But since the ‘ax is 
based on total volume of sales, the fre- 
quent-turnover store pays a much larger 
tax even though the net profit for the 
year may be no larger. 


Narrow margin, high tax 


FOR example, a company operating a 
single-turnover type with wide margin, 
selling a million dollars a year will be 
taxed $10,000 in Kentucky. Another 
company, turning its million dollars 
stock ten times but on a narrow margin, 
will pay $100,000. Too, the store val- 
iantly attempting to weather adversities 
is taxed as much as one which is register- 
ing a comfortable margin of profit. 

In the same manner, the sales tax 
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makes no allowance for wide differences 
in ability to pay, one basic principle of 
- taxation. The consumer in the $2,000 
income bracket actually will pay more 
sales tax in proportion to his earnings 
than will a man earning $20,000 an- 
nually. Necessities, such as food and 
clothing, require a much higher per- 
centage of the small income than of the 
larger. 

In the meantime, what little oppor- 
tunity the $2,000 earner had for sav- 
ings is wiped out and the high-salaried 
man’s vacation, amusements, contribu- 
tions and investments are inappreciably 
affected. Aside from the unfairness of 
this situation, the agencies interested in 
savings and in encouraging modest in- 
vestments will suffer as possible savings 
go into sales taxes. 

But, before we can assume that the 
entire tax is to be passed on to the con- 
sumer and the retailer is merely to be- 
come a tax collector with the attendant 
increase in record keeping and cost, 
several factors must be considered. 
First, millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise is sold through stores that 
price no article at more than ten or 25 
cents. Literally billions of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise is sold in groceries, drug, 
and similar stores where individual 
items seldom sell for more than a dollar. 


A burden on the retailer 


IT IS practically impossible to collect a 
fraction of a cent on these items. To add 
one cent to the cost of a carton of sugar, 
a cake of soap or a bottle of iodine 
would be plainly outrageous. Yet the 
tax must be paid. The burden falls 
squarely on the retailer. 

On more expensive articles the tax 
can be passed along. Under the Ken- 
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tucky law a $200 suite of furniture 
bought of a store doing a million dol- 
lars a year would cost $202 including 
the one per cent sales tax. But the same 
suite bought in a store doing $400,000 
or less would cost $200.10, as the tax is 
only one-twentieth of one per cent in 
this volume bracket. The resulting in- 
equality of sales appeals of these two 
stores is readily apparent. 

For a time the retailer who deals in 
low-priced articles might absorb the 
added burden of the sales tax but 
eventually he will devise some means 
of ridding himself of it. A variety of 
methods present themselves; if neces- 
sary, retailers could procure smaller- 
sized packages and articles of lesser 
quality to match the fractional loss in 
sales tax. 

The cost to the retailer is not meas- 
ured alone by the absorption of the 
tax. Additional accounting and record 
keeping are necessary if he is to present 
an honest and reliable report. As a 
matter of fact, Pennsylvania with 30 
years experience in collecting even a 
limited “‘mercantile license” tax, which 
provides only a fraction of its state 
revenue, has been driven to the extrem- 
ity of jailing some of its retailer-citizens 
in its efforts to administer its law. 

From an administrative point of view 
a retail sales tax presents a difficult col- 
lection and enforcement problem. Sim- 
plicity and effective collection are most 
valuable administrative assets for any 
tax. No simple and sound plan has yet 
been devised for collecting a mercantile 
excise tax. 

Several European countries which en- 
acted sales tax laws in the war period 
and immediately afterward have found 
that the retailer and wholesaler must 
be omitted from classifications of tax- 


payers either because of the inability 
to collect an amount substantial enough 
to compensate for the administrative 
expense or because exemptions open 
avenues of evasion which hopelessly 
complicate the machinery. Canada, 
Italy, Turkey, Belgium and _ severaj 
other countries have given up the idea 
of attempting to collect sales taxes from 
retailers. 


Collection is costly 


AUTHORITIES on the sales tax have 
warned that sales of small dealers must 
be exempt because of prohibitive ex- 
pense of collection. Not only is it diffi- 
cult and expensive to collect from these 
taxpayers but the administrative book- 
keeping expense consumes the small 
checks accompanying the returns. On 
the other hand, Georgia confesses that 
its exemption to protect the small re- 
tailer has resulted in an astonishingly 
small tax revenue and the governor has 
suggested that the state do away with 
the exemption or reduce it to a very low 
figure. Thus the system, once fixed, 
tends to change its color as revenue 
needs develop. 

With a sales tax once on the books 
nothing in the world can prevent the 
rate being boosted—a little or a great 
deal. Some gasoline tax laws that 
started at one or two cents a gallon have 
reached five and six—which is 33% per 
cent of the gallon price in many states. 

Once state officials find the proper 
speed at which the new revenue ma- 
chine can be made to grow, the people 
of that state can expect accelerations. 

By far the most comprehensive gross 
sales tax plan in effect in the United 
States is that enacted by West Virginia 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Some gasoline taxes that started at two cents a gallon are now five or six 
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The Heritage of the Machine 


By W. H.RASTALL 


Chief, Industrial Machinery Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


* ' 
MANY serious thinkers have pro- 


4 


fessed to view the present “ma- 


chine age”’ with alarm. They point 
out that machinery is doing some- 
thing to us. Mr. Rastall also believes 
that machinery is affecting our lives. 
But he sees no cause for alarm in 
the situation 


MOVE in the Machine Age” is the 
title of a new book that at 
least implies that we are liv- 
ing in a new era, one quite 
different from all predeces- 
sors, and that machinery, in some way 
not very clearly defined, has probably 
caused the change. From many pens 
and many tongues we have had this 
theme, but all appear to have difficulty 
in describing just what this Iron Man 
is doing to us and the social order of 
1930. Some contend that we are build- 
ing a Frankenstein that will some day 
enslave, if not destroy, us; others appear 
to feel that we are developing an in- 
strument of extreme beneficence. 
The New York City Museum of 
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PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF SCIENCE 





A primitive blast furnace used by certain Filipinos. The 
hollow log is a man-power blowing engine 































The modern blast furnace has 
helped improve living standards 


Science and Industry recently had a 
temporary exhibit,‘ Menand Machines,” 
designed to cover this same theme, and 
a most impressive collection of exhibits 
was presented, although it was all 
merely a preliminary showing, in no 
sense pretending to be the permanent 
museum that will be established later. 
The exhibits started with Stone Age 
implements, included medieval tools and 
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implements, those of the Colonial period, 
and passed on down to mass produc- 

- tion, airplanes, automatic ship steering 
mechanism, precision measuring equip- 
ment, telephone and radio. 


A story of machines 


IN the temporary exhibit no place was 
given to the economic and social aspects 
of this change but when the display is 
put in its final form an effort will be 
made to bring out meanings as well as 
means. This is well because today one 
leaves this significant and fascinating 
exhibit thoroughly impressed that the 
full story was not told. True, the school 
boy visitors first met a Colonial spinning 
wheel, but the machine age counterpart 
was not shown nor was there anything 
to describe what this 1930 model has 
done for civilization; a tremendous 


story, for, in a modern spinning mill, one 
girl can produce as much yarn as could 
be produced by 45,000 Colonial dames. 
It is this multiplier of 45,000 that makes 
it unnecessary for our women folk to 
spin at our firesides. The forces, social, 
political and economic, that are spun 
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The miner who once toiled with 
a pick now guides a machine 


How can people using tools 
such as this compete with 


America’s sugar industry? 
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out by these modern spindles along with 
the yarn are of the utmost consequence. 
Not only have our women been emanci- 
pated from the toil of endless, tedious 
hours, but the sterner sex has been in- 
fluenced as well. 

There is no error in this multiplier of 
45,000—it is real. It is the basis of an 
industry involving the investment of 
hundreds of millions and the employ- 
ment of tens of thousands. In fact, this 
multiplier is a miserable understatement 
of what the application of machinery 
has wrought in the field of textiles. 

As a school boy I was taught that the 
cause of the Civil War was something 
connected with slavery or states rights, 
but our children today are taught that 
these were the Secondary causes. The 
real cause was the invention of the cot- 
ton gin, a little machine weighing less 
than a ton. Before this machine was 
developed in 1793, the seeds were pulled 
from the lint by hand. Today, one man 
in a modern gin can remove the seeds 
from as much cotton as could 18,000 
slaves operating on the method of 1790. 
This little machine stimulated the pro- 
duction of the world’s greatest fiber. 
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Wealth poured into the South and a 
series of national problems developed 
that kept our Government occupied for 
five or six decades. This little machine 
also created a series of social influences 
that resulted in one of the bitterest wars 
of history. 

But the little cotton gin did far more 
than that. It built the textile industry 
of Lancashire with all that has meant 
to British trade, British finance and 
British Government policy. This little 
machine has changed the life of every 
human being for a century, regardless of 
race, creed or nationality. It has changed 
it not merely by giving him more cloth- 
ing, better clothing, or more comfortable 
clothing, but it has completely changed 
his social and political environment. 


Cotton grew and grew 


STATISTICALLY, this story may be 
shown in a table demonstrating the 
great leap in cotton production which 
followed invention of the gin: 


Year Production Domestic Exports 
500 Lb. Bales 500 Lb. Baies 
1790 3,138 379 
1800 73,222 31,822 
1810 177,824 124,116 
1820 334,728 249,787 
1830 732,218 553,960 
1840 1,347,640 1,060,408 
1850 2,136,083 1,854,474 
1860 3,841,416 615,032 
1870 4,024,527 2,922,757 
1880 6,356,998 4,453,495 
1890 8,562,089 5,850,219 
1900 10,266,527 6,806,572 
1910 11,965,962 8,025,991 
1920 13,879,916 6,025,915 
1925 17,218,556 8,376,560 
1926 17,977,374 11,566,502 
1927 13,972,418 8,079,873 


And the end is not yet. Today we 
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Chevrolet has always 





stood for economical 








transportation. But in 
no previous Chevrolet has economy been 
so pronounced as in the new car for 1931. 
The new Chevrolet Six is a bigger and 
better car throughout — attractive in 
appearance, improved and refined 
in every vital feature which adds to 
durability and economy—and priced 
at new low levels. These advantageous 
features of the new Chevrolet Six recom- 
mend it especially for business and 


industrial fleet use, where uninterrupted, 


low-cost transportation is a necessity. 
Among the improvements in the new 
Chevrolet Six are a smoother six-cylinder 
engine; a longer, stronger frame; a new, 
more durable clutch; a smoother trans- 
mission; a sturdier front axle; and new, 
skilfully insulated, hardwood-and-steel 
Bodies by Fisher, built for safety, com- 
fort and long life. In fact, quality is the 
keynote everywhere in the design and 
construction of the new Chevrolet Six— 
quality, which combined with lower 
prices, marks this economical new car 


as the Great American Value. 


NEW CHEVROLET SiX 


Tre Great American Value 


New Low Prices — Phaeton, $510 . . . Roadster, $475 .. . Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495 . . . Coach, $545 
+. + Standard Coupe, $535 . . . Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545 ... Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575 . . . Standard 


Sedan, $635 . . . Special Sedan, $650 . . . Special equipment extra . 


. Chevrolet Trucks from $355 to $695 . . . All prices 


f.o. b. Flint, Michigan . . . Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan, Division of General Motors Corporation 


When visiting a Cuevroret dealer please mention Nation's Business 
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have a group with machinery 
which is expected to do for linen 


-and the bast fibers what the gin 


has done for cotton. What con- 
sequences! And another group 
with other machines similarly 
effective in the production of 
coir. We hope these promoters 
are not self-deceived. 

Rayon has already proved it- 
self in another textile area, but 
is still young. What of the future 
of these sisters of cotton? 


The Iron Age 


OTHER exhibits emphasized the 
passing of the Stone, the coming 
of the Iron Age. Apparently we 
have no definite multiplier to 
show the importance of this as 
in the case of textiles, but the 
Department of Labor has point- 
ed out that a crew of men who 
made 44 tons of pig iron an hour 
in 1899 could make 203 tons per 
hour in 1927, an increase of 361 
per cent in less than three dec- 
ades. 

Consider the social, economic 
and military consequences of all 
this. 

Similarly, the international 
machinery situation is striking. 
The United States with six per 
cent of the world’s population 
uses more than 50 per cent of 
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Rules §& Regulations 


TO BE OBSERVED BY ALL PERSONS 
EMPLOYED IN THE FACTORY OF 


AMASA WHITNEY. 
















































RULE §. ‘The Mill will be put in operation 10 minutes before sun-rise at al} seasons of the year. The gate will be shat 10 migutes 
past sun-set, from the 20th of March to the 20th uf Scprember > a1 BO romutes past &, fromthe Wth of Set. to the BOC of March 
Saturdays, at sun-set 


2d. It will be required of every person employed, that they be in the rosin in which they are employed, at (he ume mentioned above 
for the mill to be in operation, 

34. ands are not allowed to leave the factory in work:az ours, witout the consent of their Overseer af taey do, ez wail be 
liable to have their time set off ; : 

Ath, Any one who by negligence or misconduct causes damage te toc machinery, or impedes the progress of the work, «.'i be hia. 


ble to make good the damage for the same. 
th. Any one employed for a certain leogth of time, will be cxneetcd to taase up their fost time, uf required, belure tiey wil 
ve entitled to their pay. ; : 

Gth, Any person saaieeed for wo certain length of time, will be requires! 19 give at ivast 4 weeks notice of their mtentiog to leave, 
{sickness cxecpted) or forfeit 4 wavks’ pay, unleg: by particnlar agrecment 

7th. Any one wishing to be absent any length of time, moot get permission of the Overseer. 

“th, All who have leave of absence for any length of time, will be expected to return in that tume ,. and in case they do not retarn in 
that time, and do not give satisfactory renson, they will he liable to Foefeit one week's work or less, if they commence work agein. 
If they do not, they will be comsidered as one who leaves without giting any notice 

‘th Any thing tending to impede the progress of mmanufxeturing in working hours, such as unnecessary conversation, reading, est- 
ing frnit, &c. &e., must be avoided : a re 

ith, While I shall endeavor to employ a judicious overseer, the help will follow his directions in all cases 

i1th. Nosmoking will be allowed in the Factory, as it is considered very vasafe, and particularly specified in the I 

12th. In order to forward the work, job hands will follow the above regulations as well as those otherwise employed. 

Hh. It is intended that the bell be rung 5 miautes before the gate is hoisted, so that all persons may be ready to start theie me- 
clunery precisely at the time mentioned 

Ith All persons who cause damage to the machinery, bicak giass out of the windows, &c , will immediately inform the overseer 

‘ 


of the sam 



















loth. The hands will take breakfast, from the Ist of November ull the Ist of Mareh, before going to work—they will take supper, 
frou the Ist of May tili the last of August, 30 minutes past 5 o'clock, P. M.—from the 20th of September til the 20th of March, 
verween sun-down and dark—25 minutes wil!.be allowed for breakfast, 30 minutes for dinner, and 25 minutes for sopper, and no 
more, from the time the gate is shut till started again 

ith. The hands will leave the Factory so that ‘he doors may be fastencd within 1 sninutes from the time of leaving off work. 


AMASA WHITNEY. 

















In some early mills men 
were at their tasks lit- 
erally from sun to sun 


wage, we export more 
than two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of manufac- 
tured goods annually. 

This is a paradox 
foreigners find it diffi- 
cult to explain, and 
yet it does not seem 
so hard to understand, 
for in the United 
States our indus- 
tries absorb about $23 
worth of machinery 
per capita per year, 
that is, 120 million 
people times $23, or 


One girl with a modern machine can about $2,500,000,000 
produce as much as 45,000 women worth of machinery 
with spinning wheels annually. 


As contrasted with 
this figure, British 
the world’s industrial machin- industries absorb about $10 per capita 
ery. Applying appropriate mul- per year; Germany $9; China five cents. 
tipliers in every industry we After all, is it surprising that these 
probably have here the expla- foreigners fail in competition if the 
nation of the American stand- facilities with which they work are s0 
ard of living long recognized hoovelessly inadequate? Apparently in 
as being far higher than that these distant lands men have failed to 
of any other country, or at any recognize the size of the multiplier rep- 
other time in history. And yet, resented by the application of ma- 
in spite of the high American (Continued on page 72) 
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, ee in the fullest measure those basic engineering 
advancements out of which were born the Cadillac V-12 
and the V-16—the new Cadillac V-8 offers an entirely 
new conception of the possibilities of eight-cylinder 
design. Nowhere is its performance excelled, save in 
its brothers, the V-12 and the V-16. Yet this finest 
of V-8 Cadillacs is offered at deeply lowered prices. 


Priced from $2695 to $3795, f. 0. b. Detroit 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., Division of General Motors 






























































The 5-passenger Town Sedan, with travel trunk, is 
one of the most popular of the new V-8 models. 
Coachwork by Fisher and Fleetwood 
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When visiting a Capittac dealer please mention Nation's Business 




















Bringing Job and Worker Together 


FIRST - HAND 
knowledge 
of the hu- 
man side, as 
well as the 
economic and social side 
of employment and un- 
employment problems, 
can be obtained by work- 
ing in and with a public 
employment bureau. Six 
years ago, the Indian- 
apolis Foundation turned 
over funds to a com- 
‘mittee of local citizens to 
be used to maintain a 
free employment bureau 
for one year as a demon- 
stration. The Foundation 
has since then annually 
appropriated funds to 
maintain the bureau. 

The only interest of the 
citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee which constitutes 
the board of directors is 
to see that the bureau 
does the thing for which 
it was established—facili- 
tates employment in In- 
dianapolis. Politics do 
not enter. The committee 
has always wanted facts 
as found. Some of these 
are recorded here. 

Among the unemployed are many 
capable young persons who have not 
thought seriously about a permanent 
position but who go from job to job 
enjoying the experience and telling 
themselves that there is plenty of time 
yet. Some of them want to know what 
field they should enter. To answer these 
young people requires a vast store of 
information and understanding. It is a 
serious job to help start a boy on a 
life career. 

The boys or girls just out of high 
school who do not intend to go to col- 
lege are future assets for their city. 
They want to work. They have their 
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By GEORGE E. GILL 


Director, Indianapolis Employment Bureau 


DECORATIONS BY DON MILLAR 


couragement in their 
plans for the future. 
Many go to the public 
employment bureau for 
advice. 


Advice to young 


THEN there are many 
young people with limited 
schooling who are look- 
ing for employment. They 
want “just anything,” 
they say. No one seems 
much interested in their 
future. Those most in- 
terested, usually their 
own family, are not qual- 
ified to give much oc- 
cupational information. 

Some one should show 
young people out of 
school where they can ob- 
tain data on the possibili- 
ties ahead for them in 
the various trades. A 
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A study of the expenditures of any family will re- 
veal the many local contacts which a dollar makes 


own preferences and air castles, and they 
want to talk with some one who can 
tell them how to get into the work they 
want to enter. They usually take any 
job they can get, but they need en- 


public employment bu- 
reau has an opportunity 
to do much of this, and 
it is a big field for eco- 
nomic service to the com- 
munity. 

Among theunemployed 
is the man who has his 
home nearly paid for, 
is active in his church and lodge, and 
has children in school. His friends sym- 
pathize with him and suggest that he 
see certain well-known firms, which he 
does. These firms treat him kindly but 


@ ANY plan which facilitates employment reacts to the bene- 
fit of employer, would-be employee and the community at 


large. Such a plan has been worked out in Indianapolis 
through intelligent cooperation. Here Mr. Gill tells of some 


of the problems of this employment service and the peculiar 


needs which it has been filling for the past six years 
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urn Red Ink 


Even a fraction of a cent a mile 
saved in haulage costs will often 
eradicate red ink in the final 
profit statement of a bsiness. 
Very often the REO saves as 
much as one or two, or even 


three cents a mile. 


REO SPEED WAGONS and 


SPEED WAGONS 
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into Blaek 


TRUCKS are fast-moving, and sav- 
ing on repairs, tires and gasoline. 
REOS are equipped with bodies 
that fit the need, that save on load- 
ing time and truly advertise the 
owner’s business. With so many 
savings possible, call REO in. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


AND TRUCKS 


When visiting a Reo dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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have no openings. He 
comes to the public em- 


cannot be patted on the 
back and told to “cheer 
upe’ He merits the best 
advice available. He is 
a good citizen and 
should be kept in the 
city. His morale should 
not be allowed to sag. 
Among the unem- 
ployed is the man who 
has been doing semi- 
skilled work for many 
years. He is a good 
worker but a poor job 
seeker. He‘fas been sat- 
isfied and never has 
sought other jobs. 


Varied applicants 


THERE is the widow 
whose husband always 
made a good salary but 
most of which they 
lived up as fast as it 
was made. She has 
spent most of her years 
in the home and is not 
experienced in the kind 
of office work she seeks. 

There is the capable 
stenographer who has 
been earning a larger 
salary than she can ob- 
tain now. 

There is the chronic 
grumbler who likes to 
write his complaints 
to the newspapers or to 
go to some prominent 
man and tell him about 
the “raw deal” received from the 
bureau. 

There is the easy-going person who 
comes downtown to get away from his 
wife who chides him for not being able 
to get a job, and so on. 

Nearly every employable unemployed 
person is an economic asset, but these 
persons must be individually placed. 
They cannot be handled as a mass. 

A few instances come to mind. A col- 
lege graduate, whose schooling was in- 
terrupted by military service in France 
and the subsequent time spent in regain- 
ing his health after the war, was seek- 
ing a suggestion as to what kind of 
work he should do. 

He came to the bureau low in spirits 
with the question, “What is the best 
thing for me to do?” 

Induced to talk about his aspirations, 
he confided that he had one pronounced 
ambition. The interviewer encouraged 











Helping start youths on 


careers is a serious job 
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him and told him how 
he could make himself 
an authority in the new 
industry which was 
slowly growing. As is 
the case oftentimes, cer- 
tain developments came 
more quickly than were 
expected and he found 
himself better posted 
than anyone in the 
community. He got a 
$300-a-month job be- 
cause of that fact. 

A 19-year-old girl 
came to the bureau. She 
had left her Tennessee 
home to go to Chicago 
to study art, had lost 
nearly all her money 
and had just enough to 
get to Indianapolis. 
Through the bureau’s 
efforts she was per- 
suaded to go to the 
Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, where 
her transportation home 
was arranged. Before 
leaving she admitted 
she had been on the 
verge of suicide. 

The bureau recalls 
placing a lawyer from 
another state who came 
to Indianapolis to kill 
himself because he felt 
he had failed in his 
profession. His suicidal 
attempt failed, but left 
him very ill. The bureau 
was asked to help pull 
him out of his despond- 
ency and to inject a 
little optimism into him. The bureau ar- 
ranged an interview with an employer, 
who later hired him. 

This summer the bureau placed a 
mother and son with a family going 
north, the mother to do domestic work 
and the boy to do chores. The mother 
was grateful because it gave her a chance 
to be with her son. 
Economic necessity in 
the past had made it 
necessary for her to 
keep him in a board- 
ing home while she 
worked elsewhere. 

No one will deny 
that every wage earner 
added to a local pay 
roll helps business in 
the community. The 
retail buying power of 
one person, perhaps, is 
not so noticeable. Mul- 





Bolstering morale is one 
of the bureau’s functions 


tiply it by 100, 500, or a thousand, how. 
ever, and it becomes quite evident. That 
is why every retail business man should 
interest himself in decreasing the num- 
ber of unemployed in his community, 


Good jobs make good business 


LOCAL wholesalers and manufacturers 
are directly affected, too, because of the 
business which comes to them from the 
increased sales of local retailers. The 
concerns doing a national or semina- 
tional business may be interested only 
from the personnel viewpoint. The good 
worker, for instance, who is struggling 
to keep a big family is uneasy when the 
other wage earners of his family are 
without work. Jobs for the other workers 
relieve the pressure on him, making him 
happier and more productive at his job, 

Wages for the most part go into local 
channels and that part which goes out 
of the city does not leave until the local 
dealer has received a part of it. A study 
of the expenditures of any family will 
reveal the many contacts a dollar makes 
and the number of local persons served 
by it. 

Helping people find work is not al- 
ways easy. Those who are employable 
deserve the intelligent attention of the 
business interests of every community. 
Many remedies for unemployment have 
been suggested. 

“States and municipalities should be 
responsible for building efficient unem- 
ployment exchanges,” recommended the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, after hearings in 
the winter of 1928-29. 

One hundred and eighty-nine cities 
in 42 states and the District of Colum- 
bia have public employment bureaus. 
These cooperate with the states and with 
the United States Department of Labor. 
They serve both employers and appli- 
cants for work without charge and are 
tax-supported. 

Some of these bureaus are manned 
by alert and intelligent staffs and are 
doing excellent jobs. Others are criti- 


cized. 
Some bureaus issue 
apparently accurate 


reports of their activi- 
ties. Others put out 
reports which seem 
unbelievable. Some 
boast of the place- 
ments made and how 
little each of these 
placements costs. When 
bureaus compute their 
cost per placement 
and compare them 
with others, the temp- 
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If you prefer Noise 


Beant 
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with your work 


why not have it Musical? 


It is said that the stars of Movie- 
land do their best work when 
inspired by the strains of appro- 
priate music. But who ever heard 
of a sale closed to music? Or a 
conference conducted to the strains 
of Mendelssohn’s Spring Song? 


All noise is disturbing in business. 
And of all distracting office noises, 
the commonest and costliest is type- 
writer din . . . that incessant clatter 
that drowns out the telephone caller 
.-. plagues the thinker. .. disturbs 
discussion ... slows up the typist, 
and raises the whole pitch of the 
office to a thought-destroying hub- 


bub. 


There are two types of men who 


Remington 


When phoning or writing a Remincton Rano office ple 


tolerate typewriter din. The man 
who, for some strange reason, en- 
dures it; and the man who has not 
yet had the fortune to know the 
REMINGTON NOISELESS type- 
writer. To the latter this advertise- 
ment is addressed. 

We want him to know that besides 
doing its job with utter noiselessness, 
the REMINGTON NOISELESS is 
a better typewriter. That the very 
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precision of design that makes it 
noiseless ... also makes it a finer 
writing machine. Producing cleaner- 
cut, more exactly aligned letters. 
Sharper, more legible carbons. 
Clearer. die-cut stencils. That its 
new principle of design, substituting 
a pressure-stroke in place of a 
hammer-blow, not only makes it 
faster, but easier on the operator. 


A telephone call will bring a 
REMINGTON NOISELESS to his 
office for a demonstration . .. one 
of the most profitable half hours he 
has ever invested. Remington Rand 
Business Service, Inc., Typewriter 
Division, Buffalo, N. Y. Sales offices 


in all leading cities. 
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tation is to pad reports or at least to 
“assume” that applicants got the jobs 
.to which they were referred. Maybe 
some one “higher up” wants the public 
employment bureaus in his state to 
make a good showing and consequently 
does not exact an accurate checking up. 
It is not so much the number of place- 
ments as it is the kind, that counts. 
Consider, for instance, the value of 
this placement made by a free bureau. 
Speaking of it, the woman placed said: 


My husband out of work in fall; on account 
of sickness lost his job. Finally had to pay 
for a job in his line, part out of first month’s 
salary. Expenses had gone on. Three chil- 
dren and husband's mother besides myself 
to support. I had to go to work to help pay 
back bills. Applied to ——-Company for 
employment, they wanted young folks with 
nimble fingers, so employment woman re- 
ferred me to Indianapolis Employment 
Bureau. You immediately found me a good 
temporary position with good remunera- 
tion considering my age and experience. It 
has been the means of my helping to pay 
up the back shortages on the family budget 
and, if I am employed long enough, I can 
help to put the same on a firm basis so my 
husband can carry on on his own salary. It 
has been a wonderful help. 


The employing public can help make 
the public employment exchange more 
efficient by looking into existing condi- 
tions and giving intelligent thought to 
improving them. Employment condi- 
tions will always play an important part 
in business, and the superintendent or 
some one in each bureau should be in 
a position to discuss existing conditions 
intelligently. 


Employer should visit bureau 


THE employer will find that public 
employment bureaus have perplexing 
problems. The apparently inefficient 
bureau should not be criticized too 
severely from a distance. Visits from 
employers mean much to a bureau staff. 
Once the bureau realizes that the em- 
ployer wants only a certain kind of help, 
it will usually try to send him that kind. 
If the employer feels that he is not get- 
ting good service or that the bureau is 
negligent he can report his experience to 
some one higher in authority. The em- 
ployers’ attempts to make their local 
employment exchange a good one will 
be rewarded if they exert themselves. 
Let us look further into the ‘nner 
workings of a public employment ex- 
change and consider some of its prob- 
lems, opportunities and achievements. 
Every public employment bureau is 
consulted frequently by persons wanting 
to change jobs. Some are justified in 
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their desire. Many should stay where 
they are unless they have some definite 
job in view. Those seeking new connec- 
tions could be dismissed quickly and 
courteously by telling them that the 
bureau's policy is not to move people 
from their jobs except in unusual cases. 
The public employment exchange, how- 
ever, owes it to them, their employers, 
and the community to hear their stories. 

Many persons who want to change 
need to be shown that their present 
jobs may not be as bad as they think 





Another type is the grumbler 
who likes to write to the papers 


they are. Frequently it develops that 
they have not given their best efforts and 
need to be spurred on to work harder 
and outgrow their own jobs first. 

The public employment bureau can 
convince some of them that they have 
done nothing to merit promotion. It can 
tell all of them that if they will throw 
their energies into their jobs as if they 
owned the business there will be no 
need for many of them to seek better 
jobs, because they will gain them by 
promotion. 

A typical problem which came to our 
bureau was that of a young traveling 
salesman. He had just started in a 
salaried sales position with a nationally 
known company when a similar position 
was offered him by another company to 
which he had formerly applied. The 
bureau confirmed his idea that he was 
obligated to his present employers be- 
cause of the excellent treatment they 
had given him. 

Morale building is frequently neces- 
sary in times of unemployment. A man’s 
own state of mind can push him up or 
pull him down. 

Unemployment, together with a few 


disappointments in attempting to ob. 
tain work, frequently make a man go 
bitter that his attitude reacts against 
him. The right sort of a public employ- 
ment exchange can help bolster a man’s 
morale. 


Much personal contact 


A PUBLIC employment bureau can be 
the clearing house for many kinds of in- 
formation. Many applicants like to talk. 
They will talk about their city, its 
organizations, employers, opportunities 
for employment, and so on. Some of 
these applicants have made observations 
which seem practicable. Others are 
knockers. They do not know the gravity 
of the unsubstantiated rumors they cir- 
culate. Many of these rumors hurt busi- 
ness, and a service to the community is 
performed when persons circulating 
them are made to realize what they are 
doing. 

Each summer when any city has 
many students and teachers looking for 
summer work, other young people from 
nearby places write to inquire about 
possible openings. Some one should be 
able to give them information concern- 
ing local conditions and help to prevent 
enlarging the list of unemployed. The 
same is true also in times of general 
unemployment. 

It is obvious that a public employ- 
ment exchange can do much for its city 
in addition to minimizing unemploy- 
ment. Community welfare can also be 
furthered, but the bureau’s accomplish- 
ments in this direction cannot be tabu- 
lated in statistical form. How well the 
bureau functions along this line is de- 
termined by the attitude of its superin- 
tendent and his advisers. Unfortunate 
is the public employment exchange 
which must account for all its efforts in 
terms of the number of placements 
made. 

The community-welfare function di- 
vides itself into two parts—economic 
welfare, and social service. The social- 
service function is important, and the 
bureau must recognize its responsibili- 
ties and limitations in trying to restore 
the poor and needy to their former eco- 
nomic and social status. 

The importance of this whole ques- 
tion of employment and unemployment 
must inevitably impress itself upon any 
business man who goes deeper into the 
economic texture and environment of 
the industry of which he is a part. 

He must realize that he can really 
help his own business by giving thought 
and cooperation to those who are try- 
ing to facilitate employment in his own 
community. 
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_A Stepping-Stone to World Trade 


HE OLDEST distrib- 


uting concern in the 
world, the Leipzig 
Trade Fair, has sur- 


vived the political up- 
heavals and business debacles 
of seven centuries. As a result 
of this long evolution, the Fair 
has become the greatest inter- 
national exchange in the world 
for every conceivable industrial 
product, where 500 million dol- 
lars’ worth of business is regu- 
larly transacted. Today 72 
countries are represented at 
Leipzig asexhibitorsand buyers, 
with America much in evidence. 

The Fair has been happily 
called the show window of the 
modern industrial world. The 
newest products are artfully 
displayed, and the industries 
are so grouped that visitors 
may inspect thousands of prod- 
ucts, gathered from the leading 
producing countries, in a few 
hours. To house the exhibits 67 
buildings have been erected, 
which are filled with the prod- 
ucts of 22 countries. 

There is direct trading be- 
tween manufacturer and whole- 
saler and the commercial 
buyer. Every facility is pro- 
vided for the transaction of 
business. Although the Leipzig 
Fair attracts a cosmopolitan gathering, 
there is not the slightest confusion of 
tongues and the immense volume of 
business is transacted with modern 
efficiency. 


Selling is made economical 


THE success of the Leipzig Fair is due 
primarily to the important economy in 
time and money it makes possible for 
men in all lines of trade. The producer 
is enabled to meet potential customers 
face to face. New contacts are made with 
the least possible expenditure. The in- 
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By F.A. COLLINS 








Street displays such as this one add col- 


orful and striking notes to the Trade Fair 


THROUGH the last seven centuries the 
Leipzig Trade Fair has drawn business men of 
every kind and country to the historic old ‘town 
in Saxony. Today business men, among them 
hundreds of Americans, still eagerly visit Leip - 
zig to buy or to sell goods 


dustrial world meets on equal terms in 
friendly rivalry. 

An interesting example is afforded by 
an American toy maker who recently 
exhibited his products at Leipzig. Satis- 
factory business was transacted at the 
Fair with buyers from three continents. 
The ordinary visits to these countries 
would have taken four months and an 
outlay of $20,000, whereas the expense 
of the Leipzig Fair display, including 
the trip to Europe and return, was well 
under $2,000. 

The Leipzig Fair at present comprises 
some 10,000 exhibits gathered from the 


leading producers of more than 
a score of countries. It is reg- 
ularly attended by about 180,- 
000 buyers. Of this number 
fully 30,000 come from coun- 
tries other than Germany. The 
United States is well repre. 
sented with more than a hun- 
dred exhibits of significant 
products, while some 3,000 
buyers from all parts of this 
country are in regular atten- 
danci:. 


Two fairs a year 


THE Fair is held for a single 
week twice a year, thus con- 
serving the time of the visitor. 
The Spring Fair, which is the 
more important meeting of the 
year, will be held March 1-7, 
1931. 

For thousands of American 
business men, the Leipzig Fair 
serves as a stepping-stone in 
expanding their interests to in- 
clude widely scattered markets. 
Leipzig is not only a great 
goods exchange, but, in effect, 
an international congress. for 
the exchange of the newest 
ideas in every business activity. 

The producer and the buyer 
meet literally thousands of men 
from all parts of the world 
with common interests. The newest 
thought in every line of production is 
assimilated, knowledge which is invalu- 
able in our modern world of intense 
competition. 

The Fair is essentially a manufac- 
turer’s fair, for 97 per cent of the ex- 
hibitors fall in this class. While it is of 
ancient origin, its exhibition buildings 
are of modern design and _ facilities. 
The manner of displaying the goods 
and the many helps offered by the ad- 
ministration to foreign buyers enable 
them to do much business in a mini- 
mum of time. 
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Let Game Birds End Farm Depression 


HATE WASTE. Economic 
profligacy to me is not only 
deplorable but detestable. 
It is a crime against life. 

We Americans are in- 
credibly, fantastically, waste- 
ful of Nature’s bounty. For a 
hundred years we have been 
throwing her gifts away with 
both hands. We have had a 
grand spree. The headache is 
about due. In fact, there have 
been more than a few twinges. 

Others have said all this to 
a careless and indifferent pub- 
lic. Talk gets nowhere, however 
well meant. Somebody has to 
do something. So we started 
the Foundation, “More Game 
Birds in America.” Its one and 
only purpose can be found in 
its title. 

The task to which this Foun- 
dation has set itself is to create 
a new crop for the American 
farmer; to provide him with 
another source of income, sure, 
lucrative and demanding from 
him little increase in labor. This 
new crop should put at least 
300 million dollars in his pock- 
et every year. That extra 
money would pay off several 
farm mortgages, wouldn't it? 
It would go a long way toward 
cheering up country bankers 
who have invested in these 
mortgages. It would be just that 
much added to the spending, 
purchasing power of the coun- 
try. It would be a mighty good 
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HORYDZCAK, WASHINGTON 
Predatory birds such as the horned 
owl are obstacles to game preservation 


By JOSEPH P. KNAPP 


Chairman Executive Committee, Crowell Publishing Company 


* 


MR. KNAPP, a business man with wide 
experience in the publishing and insurance 
fields, suggests here a plan which, he says, 
would mean 300 million dollars a year in 
new business for this country. Not only 
that. It would mean a fine, new food 
supply, some excellent sport and preser- 


He has already 


moved to put the plan in operation 


vation of game birds. 


thing if that extra 300 million 
dollars were going into the mar- 
kets right now. 

As the Foundation’s name 
suggests, this new crop is game 
birds—our fine old native 
American game birds, wild 
duck and_ geese, bob-white 
quail, partridges and wild tur- 
keys. These are all but wiped 
out now, due to our almost un- 
believable stupidity and reck- 
lessness, but they can be saved 
and vastly increased by proper 
methods of propagation. 

The only way to make game 
birds abundant, as is well said 
by the State Ornithologist of 
Massachusetts, Edward Howe 
Forbush, is to commercialize 
them. Make them mean some- 
thing to most people, or to a 
lot of people, in the way of 
money. Then they get interested. 


Fewer birds 


EARLY in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the United States had a 
greater variety and number of 
wild food birds than any other 
country. In the past 50 years 
this great natural resource, 
once considered inexhaustible, 
has decreased tremendously. 
Ornithologists and sportsmen 
deplore the rapid, steady dis- 
appearance of a wonderful food 
supply and a marvelous nat- 
ural crop. They have predicted 
the absolute extermination of 
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game birds in America. We have 
mourned sufficiently over the disap- 
pearance of the passenger pigeon and 
the heath hen. Unless we take thorough- 
ly practical steps and adopt business- 
like methods we will soon be attending 
the obsequies of all migrating fowl and 
upland game birds. Yet we have passed 
more game laws than any country ever 
had and amended them more often. 
There has been an ever-rising tide of 
game legislation. 

But the more laws we have passed the 
Jess game we had. All this legislation 
was almost wholly restrictive, and no 
attention whatever is paid to propaga- 
tion or to the great economic, commer- 
cial possibilities of wild game birds as 
a national crop, as a source of new 
income for the farmer. Heath hens be- 
came extinct within a few years after 
the law had prohibited killing them. 


Practical conservation of birds 


VARIOUS individuals and organiza- 
tions, farseeing and unselfish, have tried 
to check the appalling waste of our game- 
bird crop, and in many cases their efforts 
have been supplemented by trained gov- 
ernment and state officials. But these 
efforts have been sporadic, widely 
scatiered, uncoordinated and_insuffi- 
ciently financed. To bring about a com- 
plete change in the present method of 
game bird control, conservation and 
replacement will take years and a lot of 
money. You can’t work for a year or two, 
getting people interested, and then shut 
up shop because no money is left to pay 
the rent. We organized the More Game 
Birds in America Foundation so that this 
movement can get going and stay going 
with plenty of financial oil for the gears. 
The Foundation has a million dollars to 
start with and can get more as necessary. 
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Having had a fairly stiff training in 
business methods, I have no use for the 
impracticable. There wouldn't be a 
particle of sense—except for a dash of 
sentiment—in going into this broad plan 
of game-bird reproduction unless we 
had facts proving its soundness, prac- 
ticability and, therefore, its assured 
success. It has already been tried suc- 
cessfully elsewhere. 

By using methods similar to those the 
Foundation will attempt to popularize 
in America, the British in six years re- 
placed their wild game birds, almost 
totally destroyed during the War. 
What has been done on the grouse moors 
of Scotland and the partridge and pheas- 
ant preserves of England, can be dupli- 
cated on a far grander scale in America. 
We have a more favorable terrain, one- 
tenth of the British population per 
square mile and fairly well distributed 
wealth—everything needed for success. 

The Game Act of Great Britain, 
passed in 1831, has been the basic game 
law of that people for a century. In all 
that time only minor details have been 
amended. Since the Act was passed, par- 
tridges have increased more than 200 
per cent and pheasants more than 1,000 
per cent. Game birds are killed in tre- 
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mendous numbers every year during the 
long open seasons. They know how to 
have their cake and eat it, too. They 
have a wonderful game reproduction 
and a thorough replacement system. 


The War hurt British game 


THAT system had a severe test during 
the World War, and it is this test which 
convinces me that we can make the 
system work in America with splendid 
commercial results. When the War 
started, most of the 12,000 British game- 
keepers went into the service and, after 
the second year, game production vir- 
tually came to a standstill. 

Naturally vermin increased rapidly. 
Foxes, weasels, stoat—all manner of 
greedy little carnivori—multiplied and 
took a heavy toll of wild nesting birds. 
At the Armistice the number of game- 
keepers had been greatly reduced and 
less than ten per cent of the annual 
carryover of game birds for breeding 
purposes was available. It looked as if 
game in Great Britain was done for. 

Not a bit of it. Using their old, well- 
tested methods, the British put the sup- 
ply back to normal in those six years 
from 1919 to 1925, an increase of 900 
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A sporting industry worth 300 
million dollars a year to farm- 
ers is the Foundation’s goal 


per cent, and the game-bird industry 
once more began to play an important 
part in the economic scheme of things 
—a part we here in America scarcely 
comprehend. it once more gave employ- 
ment to thousands, pleasure to men of 
moderate means as well as to the rich, 
and sent to the market at poultry prices 
a fine food supply. 

Game farms and gamekeepers wasted 
no time bemoaning the situation and 
changing the law. They turned a deaf 
ear to the people who urged “Cut down 





Let Game Birds End Farm Depression 


HATE WASTE. Economic 
profligacy to me is not only 
deplorable but detestable. 
It is a crime against life. 

We Americans are in- 
credibly, fantastically, waste- 
ful of Nature’s bounty. For a 
hundred years we have been 
throwing her gifts away with 
both hands. We have had a 
grand spree. The headache is 
about due. In fact, there have 
been more than a few twinges. 

Others have said all this to 
a careless and indifferent pub- 
lic. Talk gets nowhere, however 
well meant. Somebody has to 
do something. So we started 
the Foundation, “More Game 
Birds in America.” Its one and 
only purpose can be found in 
its title. 

The task to which this Foun- 
dation has set itself is to create 
a new crop for the American 
farmer; to provide him with 
another source of income, sure, 
lucrative and demanding from 
him little increase in labor. This 
new crop should put at least 
300 million dollars in his pock- 
et every year. That extra 
money would pay off several 
farm mortgages, wouldn’t it? 
It would go a long way toward 
cheering up country bankers 
who have invested in these 
mortgages. It would be just that 
much added to the spending, 
purchasing power of the coun- 
try. It would be a mighty good 
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MR. KNAPP, a business man with wide 
experience in the publishing and insurance 
fields, suggests here a plan which, he says, 
would mean 300 million dollars a year in 
new business for this country. Not only 
that. It would mean a fine, new food 
supply, some excellent sport and preser- 
vation of game birds. He has already 


moved to put the plan in operation 


thing if that extra 300 million 
dollars were going into the mar- 
kets right now. 

As the Foundation’s name 
suggests, this new crop is game 
birds—our fine old native 
American game birds, wild 
duck and = geese, bob-white 
quail, partridges and wild tur- 
keys. These are all but wiped 
out now, due to our almost un- 
believable stupidity and reck- 
lessness, but they can be saved 
and vastly increased by proper 
methods of propagation. 

The only way to make game 
birds abundant, as is well said 
by the State Ornithologist of 
Massachusetts, Edward Howe 
Forbush, is to commercialize 
them. Make them mean some- 
thing to most people, or to a 
lot of people, in the way of 
money. Then they get interested. 


Fewer birds 


EARLY in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the United States had a 
greater variety and number of 
wild food birds than any other 
country. In the past 50 years 
this great natural resource, 
once considered inexhaustible, 
has decreased tremendously. 
Ornithologists and sportsmen 
deplore the rapid, steady dis- 
appearance of a wonderful food 
supply and a marvelous nat- 
ural crop. They have predicted 
the absolute extermination of 
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game birds in America. We have 
mourned sufficiently over the disap- 
pearance of the passenger pigeon and 
the heath hen. Unless we take thorough- 
ly practical steps and adopt business- 
like methods we will soon be attending 
the obsequies of all migrating fowl and 
upland game birds. Yet we have passed 
more game laws than any country ever 
had and amended them more often. 
There has been an ever-rising tide of 
game legislation. 

But the more laws we have passed the 
less game we had. All this legislation 
was almost wholly restrictive, and no 
attention whatever is paid to propaga- 
tion or to the great economic, commer- 
cial possibilities of wild game birds as 
a national crop, as a source of new 
income for the farmer. Heath hens be- 
came extinct within a few years after 
the law had prohibited killing them. 


Practical conservation of birds 


VARIOUS individuals and organiza- 
tions, farseeing and unselfish, have tried 
to check the appalling waste of our game- 
bird crop, and in many cases their efforts 
have been supplemented by trained gov- 
ernment and state officials. But these 
efforts have been sporadic, widely 
scattered, uncoordinated and_insuffi- 
ciently financed. To bring about a com- 
plete change in the present method of 
game bird control, conservation and 
replacement will take years and a lot of 
money. You can’t work for a year or two, 
getting people interested, and then shut 
up shop because no money is left to pay 
the rent. We organized the More Game 
Birds in America Foundation so that this 
movement can get going and stay going 
with plenty of financial oil for the gears. 
The Foundation has a million dollars to 
start with and can get more as necessary. 


February, 1931 


Having had a fairly stiff training in 
business methods, I have no use for the 
impracticable. There wouldn't be a 
particle of sense—except for a dash of 
sentiment—in going into this broad plan 
of game-bird reproduction unless we 
had facts proving its soundness, prac- 
ticability and, therefore, its assured 
success. It has already been tried suc- 
cessfully elsewhere. 

By using methods similar to those the 
Foundation will attempt to popularize 
in America, the British in six years re- 
placed their wild game birds, almost 
totally destroyed during the War. 
What has been done on the grouse moors 
of Scotland and the partridge and pheas- 
ant preserves of England, can be dupli- 
cated on a far grander scale in America. 
We have a more favorable terrain, one- 
tenth of the British population per 
square mile and fairly well distributed 
wealth—everything needed for success. 

The Game Act of Great Britain, 
passed in 1831, has been the basic game 
law of that people for a century. In all 
that time only minor details have been 
amended. Since the Act was passed, par- 
tridges have increased more than 200 
per cent and pheasants more than 1,000 
per cent. Game birds are killed in tre- 
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mendous numbers every year during the 
long open seasons. They know how to 
have their cake and eat it, too. They 
have a wonderful game reproduction 
and a thorough replacement system 


The War hurt British game 


THAT system had a severe test during 
the World War, and it is this test which 
convinces me that we can make the 
system work in America with splendid 
commercial results. When the War 
started, most of the 12,000 British game 
keepers went into the service and, after 
the second year, game production vir 
tually came to a standstill. 

Naturally vermin increased rapidly 
Foxes, weasels, stoat—all manner of 
greedy little carnivori—multiplied and 
took a heavy toll of wild nesting birds 
At the Armistice the number of game 
keepers had been greatly reduced and 
less than ten per cent of the annual 
carryover of game birds for breeding 
purposes was available. It looked as if 
game in Great Britain was done for. 

Not a bit of it. Using their old, well- 
tested methods, the British put the sup 
ply back to normal in those six years 
from 1919 to 1925, an increase of 900 








BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
A sporting industry worth 300 

million dollars a year to farm- 

ers is the Foundation’s goal 


per cent, and the game-bird industry 
once more began to play an important 
part in the economic scheme of things 
—a part we here in America scarcely 
comprehend. It once more gave employ- 
ment to thousands, pleasure to men of 
moderate means as well as to the rich, 
and sent to the market at poultry prices 
a fine food supply. ; 
Game farms and gamekeepers wasted 
no time bemoaning the situation and 
changing the law. They turned a deaf 
ear to the people who urged “Cut down 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY! 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEw YORK, N. ¥: 


DYSKINESIA 


ee ee Yo : 
~ ¥ ‘ As 


1s Y eS 


f S $2H (Constipation), 
f a 
4, “43, ¢ ‘ i>. r * 


Ok ae oe TO ben, 


“METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP, 
HOME OFFICE. NEW YORK 





Afr MISERY loves company, the person 


who has Dyskinesia [dis-kin-eés-ia] 
may be interested in learning from his 
family doctor that at least one in every 
three of his adult patients suffers from 
the same ailment. But he can take 
a good deal more comfort in knowing 
that Dyskinesia not only can be pre- 
vented but it can be cured — without 
resort to drugs. 


Continued dependence on laxatives and 
cathartics, taken to relieve Dyskinesia, 
may be dangerous. They may bring 
temporary relief while causing great 
damage as time goes on. 


Doctors attribute many serious troubles au ‘Lai if 
ce at oes d a 


to Dyskinesia —colds, sick headaches, 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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INES 





















indigestion, dyspepsia, chronic inflam- 
mation of the intestines, in addition to 
“below-par-ness” in general. They also 
suspect it is responsible for certain dis- 
turbances of the gall-bladder, or of the 
kidneys, and for other disease condi- 
tions frequently associated with old age. 


Just as improper diet, incorrect health 
habits, lack of needed exercise, rest and 
fresh air will cause Dyskinesia, proper 
diet, correct health habits and exercise 
will cure it, even when chronic. 


Take no medicine for it unless advised 
by your doctor. Send coupon for the 
booklet, ““Dyskinesia”, which describes 
diet, living habits and exercise necessary 
to overcome constipation. Mailed free 
upon request. 


What to do about it 











Send this coupon today 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Dept. 231-U 


1 Madison Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 
Please mail without cost to me a copy of the booklet, 


“Dyskinesia”, which tells how to avoid and how to 
overcome intestinal sluggishness. 


Name 





Street — 








City—.- 











When writing to METROPOLITAN Lire InsuRANCE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Association idea is to preserve only basic 
breeding stock. Bags would be unlimited 


the seasons,” “Reduce the bag 
limit,” and such ineffective meas- 
sures. 

They bred and released game 
birds, and then still more. They 
killed off the vermin. 

They don’t set bag limits, but 
landowners are too intelligent to 
permit encroachment upon basic 
breeding necessities. If you lease 
a moor in Scotland and go there 
to shoot grouse you pay according 
to the number of birds you will 
be permitted to kill in the season. 
If the land can stand it, you may 
be allowed 5,000. Or it may be 
only 500. The gamekeepers know 
down to the bird just what can 
be done. You can shoot your 
9,000 or your 500 in ten days or 
in one day, as you like. But when 
you have shot your quota you are 
through. Not another bird are you 
allowed to kill. 

But there is no idea of preserv- 
ing anything but the basic breed- 
ing stock. They believe over there 
that game birds were meant for 


PUBLISHERS 
PHOTO 
SERVICE 


We have passed more game 
laws than any other nation 


every year for shooting privileges. 
In addition to that sum, hunters 
who go to Scotland for grouse 
must spend ten times that amount 
there annually. Think what 
such funds would mean to our 
farmers. Some people have es- 
timated that it would produce 300 
million dollars a year in shoot- 
man. When a shooting party kills ing privileges alone. Personally, 
1,000 or so they can’t eat them I think a shooting industry can 
all, of course. So they send them be built up totaling a half billion 
to the market, at poultry prices. Mr. Knapp believes that the way to a year. 
In Scotland alone ten million dol- increase game is to commercialize So we organized the Founda- . g 


lars is paid to the landholders tion. Here’s a partial list of the 
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Faster Travel~ Over the 


West’s Largest Bridge 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 
Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


District Offices: 
Plants: 
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California’s historic old car ferries, Solana and 
Contra Costa, are being retired. So ends one of the 
fascinating phases of western travel which survived 
for half a century but has now become too slow. In 
their place stands a monumental example of engi- 
neering and construction progress, the new Southern 
Pacific railroad bridge across Suisun Bay. 


Forty-four million pounds of steel were required 
in the vast superstructure of this bridge. Erecting 
this steel was a difficult task and several Industrial 
Brownhoist heavy-duty erection cranes were used 
by the American Bridge Company on the work. The 
structure was completed in record time and six weeks 
ahead of schedule. 


Greater speed at lower cost is the need today and 
nowhere is this more essential than in the handling 
of materials. Thousands of owners will tell you that 
an Industrial Brownhoist locomotive or crawler crane 
is the best answer to this challenge. You can deter- 
mine this for yourself by letting our representative 
show you some of these cranes at work. The time 
spent will be well repaid. 


Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 











When writing to Inpustr1AL Brownuoist Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


founders: William Henry Barnum, 
Francis D. Bartow, Thomas H. Beck. 
Clarence E. Chapman, William E. 
Corey, Frederick H. Ecker, Governor 
O. Maxwell Gardner of North Carolina: 
Gilbert Greenway, Jr., John P. Grier. 
Dr. John A. Hartwell, Richard F. Howe. 


| John C. Huntington, E. R. Johnson, 


Wayne Johnson, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Lee W. Maxwell, Jeremiah Millbank. 
Edward S. Moore, Paul Moore, J. P. 
Morgan, Ogden M. Reid, Charles H. 
Sabin, W. O. Saunders, George Slade. 


| James A. Stillman, Myron C. Taylor, 


George Whitney, Senator Cameron 


| Morrison. 


The list grows daily as the good news 
spreads among the keen business men 
and sportsmen. Many have put $50,000 
each into the Foundation. That list in- 
cludes the names of some of the most 
successful business men in the United 
States. They are not in the Foundation 
for sentimental reasons. They are in 
because they see the economic value of 
the plan. 

Recently Governor Gardner of North 
Carolina, one of the founders, called a 
conference of game raisers, sportsmen, 
farmers, educators, and legislators to 
take steps to make his state a model in 
game-bird laws and in research, educa- 
tion and experiment. The More Game 
Birds Association of North Carolina 
was brought into existence. 


Model farm and school 


THE first act of the Association will 4 


be to establish a model breeding farm 
The farm will act as a laboratory for 


classes in breeding and raising now being 7 
set up at the State Agricultural College. © 


A legislative committee has been formed 
to consider existing game laws, and draft 
a new bill which will supersede all 
present laws in conflict. 

At that conference, which was held 
in my home on Mackay Island, | 


called attention to the fact that prob- a 





a 


ably not more than 100 men in the @ 
United States today are fully qualified ~ 


to raise game birds. Great Britain ha | 7 


12,000 gamekeepers. America, at the 7 
same ratio of population, should soo! | 


have three times that number, which, 2 | 
salaries of $2,000 a year or more, would 7 


mean a vast amount in wages for a v0 7 
cation hitherto practically unknown !) 


this country. 


Don’t let the old Tarheel State ge 4 


too far ahead of yours, for they aft | 
out to make that state the “Scotland of | 
America.” And remember that props 
gation is the keynote—propagation and 
not restriction. 
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Reading Products 


Boiler Tubes Heavy Castings 
Pipe Tubes 

Nipples Bar Iron 
Couplings Billets 

Casing Cut Nails 


READING 


Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfac- 
tory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron. 


Wis ted 
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PROVED BY SUCH TERRIBLE TEST- 
ING BEFORE !T WAS MARKED SO 
YOU CAN BE SURE OF GETTING IT... 


Unfailing supplies of clear, sparkling water, unclogged heating 
lines, and freedom from repairs at low cost are made 
possible by metal tested for 83 years. 

For 83 years Reading has been assuring clean water, un- 
clogged pipe lines, and freedom from repairs for many, many 
years, by making pipe of genuine puddled wrought iron. 

In modest home, in mansion, in factories and buildings, 
large and small, on locomotives, railroad cars and ships, 
under water, under ground, on the surface, between walls 
and floors, this pipe has been given all the terrible tests of 
service in every conceivable way for over four generations. 

Only seven years ago, every inch of Reading Genuine 
Puddled Wrought Iron Pipe was marked with an inde- 
structible indented spiral so that you can be sure of get- 
ting the pipe that has passed the tests of time. 

It had to be marked because many people had become 
careless in using the word “iron’’. For many years “iron” 
had popularly meant puddled wrought iron as Reading 
made it then and still makes it. Quickly-rusting materials 
were developed that look like “iron’’, and often are sold 
as an iron’. But, of course, they failed to give the ser- 
vice which only genuine puddled wrought iron gives. 























That's why, if you want permanence, freedom from re- 
pairs, and unfailing flow of water, air, gas, oil, or other 
liquids, look for the honest spiral, mark of the pipe that 
has been tested for four generations. 


For information and quotations address “3 


READING IRON COMPANY 


Reading, Pennsylvania 






For 
your 
pro- 
tection 


<3’ spiral for- 
ow ever marks all 


; ReadingPipe. 


Use only Reading 5-Point Nipples with Reading 5-Point 
Pipe... you'll know them by the indented spiral band. 


CENUINE PuDDLED fy 


When writing to Reapinc Iron Company please mention Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 






























Business conditions 
as of January 1 


THE year just past was a dismal one, taking permanent 
rank among the least satisfactory periods in our busi- 
ness history. An upturn in the final days of December 


lightened the gloom somewhat 


ECEMBER 1930 saw still lower levels of stock prices 
and of commodities, the fifteenth consecutive 
monthly decline in commodity-price index num- 
bers, a very large, perhaps a record, monthly total 
of bank suspensions and a record month in bank- 

ing liabilities. 

There was a further shading off of industrial operations, 
with extremely low figures for iron, steel and automobile 
production. Wholesale and jobbing trade showed more than 
a seasonal loss and the total value of retail trade was down 
as compared with the year before. This latter showing, how- 
ever, was balanced by the fact that lower prices or a shifting 
of demand from more expensive to cheaper lines had resulted 
in as large or larger volume than a year ago in some, if not 
all, areas. 

It may be said that December was a miniature of the year 
itself, with perhaps the exception that the close of the year, 
as if to make partial amends, saw a sharp rally in securities, 
grains and cottons and by this act afforded a fairly cheerful 
ending of a disappointing twelvemonth. 

It might be well to recall that’ 1930 was the direct heir of 
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The map of 
last month 


The map of 
a year ago 


While December saw a falling off in the val- 
ue of retail trade, the volume compared fav- 
orably with that of a year ago in most areas 
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It’s YOUR 


—wherever 


THE weird screech- 
ing wail of a siren 





in the middle of the 
night! 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Founded Mutual Insurance 
in 1752 


It rouses you. A 
few moments at the 
window and you go back to bed satisfied 
that it does not concern you. 

But it was your fire—yours and every 
other property owner’s. For this fire 
and every fire takes money out of your 
pocket. 

Fire insurance is an appreciable item 
in the overhead cost of property owner- 
ship. And every fire contributes to the 
cost of fire insurance. 


Mutual fire insurance companies 


A TYPICAL CASE.” This building is located in a 
middle western city. The owners had paid an 
average of $500.00 per year for fire insurance 
premiums for three years. 

A mutual fire insurance company, one of the 
Federation group, was requested to make a sur- 
vey of the property and an estimate of the cost 
of protection. 

As a result the building was insured in a mu- 
tual company at a saving in cost of 25% to the 
owners. The net saving as compared to the 
former program has been $125.00 per year. 


it is! 


Fire 


pioneered pre- 
vention of fires 
— enlisting the 
cooperation of 
policyholders— 
offering engi- 
neering and re- 
search service—giving practical sug- 
gestions. 

As a result the loss ratio of mutual 
fire companies has been consistently 
lower than that of other types of fire in- 
surance carriers—and millions of dollars 
annually have been saved and returned 
to policyholders in cash dividends. 

The fact that all dividend savings are 
paid to policyholders in a mutual cor- 
* The details given are 


the exact details of an 
actual case. 
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poration is one basic reason why the 
fire prevention effort of mutual compa- 
nies has been so effective. 

A mutual fire company gives its poli- 
cyholders the opportunity to profit 
directly and measurably by prevention 
of fire. 

There are 75 leading, legal reserve 
companies in the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest 
company has been operating for 178 
years. Many others go back to the begin- 
nings of the Nation. 

An interesting outline of the workings 
of this form of insurance that has saved 
money for ten generations of American 
property owners, will be sent on re- 
quest. Address: Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Nation-wide Representation and Service 


When writing to Feperation oF Mutuat Fire Insurance Companies please mention Nation’s Business 
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a number of troubles descending to it from 1929 but it ex- 
perienced also enough woes to give it permanent rank among 
the least satisfactory periods in American trade and indus. 
try. Having seen the actual financial storm of 1929 skilfully 
handled by the New York banks and the Federal reserve 
system and having witnessed the business interests of the 
country, at the call of President Hoover, rallying to the work 
of rehabilitation and repair, the country entered 1930 with a 
good deal of confidence. 


Depression was world wide 


GENERALLY speaking, the events of the first three months 
—especially the partial restoration of security values—sup- 
ported if it did not justify the confidence expressed at the out- 
set. As the quarter advanced, however, it became evident 
that the trouble had been underestimated and that it was not 
confined to this country. World commodity prices were like- 
wise involved, it appeared, and the situation was 
more serious than had been appreciated. 

After the middle of April, it became evident 
that the country was in for a hard time. The 
drastic decline in prices of all kinds in the sec- 
ond quarter was like a curtain raiser for the 
drouth, which heavily reduced production of 
animal-feeding crops while not greatly injuring 
cereal crops and other staples. One of the inheri- 
tances from the year before became a law in 
June when the Tariff Act was passed and signed. 
The last half of the year saw the rallies in prices 
of all kinds lose in power, and the usual fall buy- 
ing movement did not measure up to anticipa- 
tions. Nor did efforts of the Farm Board to 
maintain wheat and cotton prices prevent a 
steady decline in the two staple crops. 

After July, Canadian wheat undersold the 
American product and Russia appeared as a 
considerable exporter in September and October. 
The reduction of outlets for this crop and of 
cotton cut down export trade for the year to the 
limits of eight years ago. One old tradition of 
the stock market, that prices must break through 
panic lows, found confirmation in June with the 
fall of railway stocks below November 1929 aver- 
ages and with the recording of new low levels of 
industrials in October. 

The earlier date of the rails breaking to below- 
panic lows was partly attributable to the decline 
in industrial activities in the second quarter and 
partly to the prospect of reduced tonnage later, 
due to the drouth. 


Cotton 


Labor 


The year completely missed the million-a- Exports 
: “ Imports 
week carloadings of 1929 and preceding years, ... 


the reduced tonnage finding reflection in a reduc- 
tion of 13.5 per cent in carloadings, 15 per cent 
in gross receipts and 31 per cent in net railway 
operating income. 

Due to the drouth, crops like corn and hay, 
most of which are fed on the farms, tell off while 
wheat, oats, barley and rice, which must seek 


markets off the farms, gained. Other staples like Fisher's December - ‘ an an 
potatoes, tobacco and cotton, which must , aly Nov, Nov. | 

pe Retail Purchasing Power, July 1914=100% 1930 1929 1928 

similarly seek markets away from the farm, Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar............ 67 61 . 

; Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar........ 67 60» 

showed slight changes. : Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar............. 71 63s 64 

In other words the mid-country farmer had Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar................ 66 6363 


deficits in higher-priced feeding crops but a sur- 
plus for sale of things affected by low world 


Pig Iron 
Steel Ingots 


Zinc—Primary 
Coal—Bituminous 
Petroleum 
Electrical Energy 


Automobiles 
Rubber 
Cement—Portland 


Construction 


Contracts Awarded—36 States—Square Feet 


Factory Employment (U. S.) F. R. B. 
Factory Pay Roll (U. S.)—F. R. B. 
Wages—Per Capita (N. Y.) 


Transportation 
Freight Carloadings 
Gross Operating Revenues 
Net Operating Income 


Trade—Domestic 
Bank Debits—New York City i 
Bank Debits—Outside (X) 
3usiness Failures—N umber 
Business Failures—Liabilities 
Department Store Sales—F. R. B. 
Five and Ten Cent Store Sales—4 Chains 
Mail Order House Sales—2 Houses 


Trade—Foreign 


Stock Prices—30 Industrials... 

Stock Prices—20 Railroads... 

Number of Shares Traded 

Bond Prices—40 Bonds —— 
Value of Bonds Sold..... 

New Corporate Capital Issues—Domestic 
Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months 


Wholesale Prices , 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bradstreet’s a mn 
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prices. Cereal yields decreased six per cent in quantity from 
1929 but dropped 31 per cent in value. The total value of 
all crops was 27.6 per cent below that for 1929 and the small. 
est since 1921. 


Wheat sold below corn 


ONE of the curious events of the year was the rise in price 
of corn above wheat for a time. As feeding of wheat to 
animals was stressed by prominent officials, however, the 
situation was reversed and corn, although a short crop, failed 
to meet anticipation of corn farmers who hoped to sell that 
grain at a profit. 

Crops as a whole were reckoned as bringing about half the 
money they did in 1919. Some of the marked disparities jn 
yields and values were in cotton which, on a decrease of 3.9 
per cent in yield, fell 44 per cent in value; tobacco, which 
lost less than one per cent in yield but 23 per cent in value; 





Business Indicators 


Latest Month of 1930 and the Same Month of 1929 and 1928 


Compared with the Same Month of 1927 


Latest | Same Month 
Month 1927=100% © 
Available 1930 1929 1928 
Production and Mill Consumption 
December 62 105 125 
5, December 61 91 12 
Copper—Mine (U. S.) November 78 112 1 
December 62 90 


December* 96 117.112 
December* 90 108 = 108 
November 114 120 11 


Consumption November 71 89 98 
ile December* | 110 92 18 
Tires October 70 91 144 
November 77 97 104 
Contracts Awarded—36 States—Dollar Values PDecember 52 68 


December 46 72 ~=:108 


November 84 102 1 
November 76 104 = 103 
November 95 103 1 


December* | 86 102 108 
November 79 99 = 10¢ 
November 74 100 13! 


December 74 102 = 135 
December 87 09 
December 117 94 9 

December 163 132 8 

November 89 100 99 
December 100 103 = 103 
December 119 1351 125 


November 63 96 118 
November 59 98 95 


December 86 124 141 
December 70 105 = 105 
December 97 1430159 
December 95 95 

December 91 95 

December 17 | 
December 





X Excludes Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, and New York. 
* Preliminary. 








November 83 98 100 § 
December 70 86 96 § 
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One of many styles designed for the auto- 
motive business. It designates the com- 
modity sold, cash or charge, and provides 
separate totals of quantities and amounts. 


announces a complete line of 


A distinct advance, applying new features and new principles to the 
registering and safeguarding of cash . . . Absolute protection to- 
gether with greater speed and ease of operation . .. Made ina variety 
of styles and colors to meet the requirements of different types of 
business . . . Exceptionally low prices for all models . . . Concerns 
operating or controlling a group of outlets can effect substantial 
savings by standardizing on these new, sturdy, smart-appearing 
cash machines built and backed by Burroughs... Write for de- 
scriptions, prices and terms; or call the local Burroughs office. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 6222 Second Blvd., Detroit 


“ “ “ 


IMPORTANT ADVANT AGES—Every sale printed and recorded . . . locked-in totals under owner's or manager’s control 
- -. totals of quantities as well as amounts . . . separate totals of cash and charge sales . . . detail tape . . . enforced identifica- 
tion of clerks . . . validates paid outs or sales tickets . . . totals each customer's purchases, furnishes receipt . . . descriptive 
keys... easy key depressions . . . hand or electric models. . . requires minimum counter space . . . wide range of colors. 


When phoning your local Burrovcus office please mention Nation’s Business 


INEW CASH MACHINES. 





One of many styles designed 
for stores where several items 
are purchased at one time, such 


as food stores and cafeterias. 





One of many styles designed 

for stores where single item sales 

are the rule, such as drug stores, 
hardware stores, etc. 
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potatoes, which gained less than one per 
cent in yield but lost 30 per cent in 
value; wheat, which gained five per cent 
in yield but lost 38 per cent in value, 
and corn, which lost 20 per cent in yield 
and 32 per cent in value. In addition, 
both cotton and wheat suffered from the 
pressure of record visible supplies 
through most of the year. 

After 15 months of steady declines in 
prices of commodities, that situation 
holds public attention. Bradstreet’s 
Price Index as of January 1, 1931 
showed a decrease from December 1, 
1930 of 3.3 per cent, a drop from Janu- 
ary 1, 1930 of 18 per cent and from the 
high point of 192° (on March 1) of 26 
per cent. The decline from the peak 
point of February 1, 1920, nearly ten 
years ago, was more than 54 per cent, 
whereas the rise from August 1, 1914 
was nine per cent. The January 1, 1931 
Index was, in fact, the lowest since 
January 1, 1915. 

Except for state and municipal bonds, 
which were actively sold to provide work 
on roads and other improvements and 
which sold four per cent in excess of 
1929, most financial measures of move- 
ment declined in 1930. On the New 
York Stock Exchange stock sales fell 
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off 28 per cent and bond sales eight per 
cent. New corporate issues also fell 28 
per cent, bank clearings 24 per cent and 
bank debits 28 per cent. Exports of 
merchandise fell 25.8 per cent and im- 
ports 30.2 per cent. 

Fire losses were ten per cent larger, 
failures 22.8 per cent heavier and liabili- 
ties were over double those of 1929. 
Both failures and liabilities broke all 
records, mainly because bank suspen- 
sions numbered about 1,200, with liabili- 
ties of perhaps $750,000,000. These 
bank suspensions represented five per 
cent of the total of 24,209 business fail- 
ures and the bank liabilities 50 per cent 
of all business liabilities. 


Failures are 1.1 per cent 


THIS total of failures constituted 1.1 
per cent of all the credit subjects in busi- 
ness in the past year as against 89 hun- 
dredths of one per cent in 1929, 1.08 
per cent in 1922: 1.07 per cent in 1907, 
1.40 per cent in 1896 and 1.46 per cent 
in 1893. 

Additional proof of 1930 being a year 
of strain, variously applied, and of 
embarrassment of otherwise solvent con- 
cerns, is had in the fact that the propor- 





Amateurs in the Stock 


SHORT while ago a friend of 
mine wrote a book in 
which he tried to explain, 
psychologically, why men 
win or lose in the stock 

market. Since then he has been besieged 
with questions of all kinds. 

By far the most frequent question 
is from men and women—especially 
women—who wish to know the details 
of how to take their small capital, usu- 
ally about $500, and have it give them 
an annual living. 


Content with small profits 


ALL of these enquiring readers would 
be content to make only $40 or $50 a 
week out of it by taking quick profits on 
little, intermediate market moves in 
stock prices. 

The shocking thing about these in- 
quiries is the widespread, naive belief 
that eight or ten per cent a week in the 
market, with small capital and no spe- 
cial training or experience, should be 





tions of assets to liabilities was 66.5 per 
cent in 1930 as against 55.9 per cent 
in 1929, 64.3 per cent in 1920 and 75 
per cent in 1907. 

Value of buildings for which permits 
were granted decreased 44 per cent, 
automobile production decreased 39 per 
cent, copper and zinc shipments fell 28 
per cent, tire production and ingot-stee] 
output 27 per cent, pig-iron production 
24.6 per cent, lake freight traffic 21.2 
per cent, rubber consumption 20 per 
cent, coke production 18 per cent, news. 
print production 16.9 per cent, bitumin. 
ous coal output 13.7 per cent, crude 
petroleum production 10.4 per cent and 
anthracite coal production four per cent. 

Other industrial records showed wool 
consumption off 27 per cent, cotton con- 
sumption 24.5 per cent, cotton-cloth 
production 21.3 per cent, shoe produc- 
tion 14 per cent, confectionery sales 11 
per cent, cigar production ten per cent 
and silk consumption 8.4 per cent. 

Cement production fell only four per 
cent--road work was active—while 
cigarette production was a fifth of one 
per cent above 1929. 

Earnings of public utilities increased 
in gross by 3.4 per cent and in net by 
2.5 per cent. 





fairly easy. No wonder 97 out of every 
100 lose! 

So many stories have been current 
during the past year about people who 
have lost life-long savings and inheri- 
tances that I am coming to accept the 
suggestion, first offered, I believe, by 
Bernard Shaw, for a reversal of the 
whole method of charging interest on 
money. 

Not long ago, a charming woman 
came to me and said she had some 
money to invest and she wished I would 
take $10,000 from her and use it to play 
the stock market. Her suggestion was 
that I pay her four per cent for the use 
of her money and we would divide the 
profits. 


“But,” I asked her, “what about 


losses? Suppose I lose?” 

“Oh,” she said, “all I want is my 
original capital and four per cent. If 
you don’t make anything, I can’t hold 
that against you.” 

“No,” I told her, “I don’t like the 
plan at all. If I take money from you 


Market 


and guarantee to pay it back to you in 
a year, you will have to do something 
for me. You will have to pay me at least 
six per cent interest.” 

“Why,” she gasped, “you surely 
wouldn’t expect me to pay interest on 
my own money. Plenty of people would 
gladly pay me interest for its use.” 

“Well,” I asked her, “how much in- 
terest did they pay you last year?” 


When interest is negative 


“LAST year, of course, was different,” 
she replied. “I had my money in 4 
broker’s hands and lost about $9,000.” 

“Then,” I pursued, “wouldn’t it have 
been better for you to have paid some- 
body six per cent for keeping your 
money for you—just as you pay people 
who store your furs?” 

A vast number of people, especially 
widows with legacies, could well afford 
to pay six per cent interest, just to make 
sure that their fortune wouldn’t shrink 
more than that in a year.—F. C. K. 
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The American Chicle Company knows 


it can rely on these time-tested wrapping machines 


The machine wraps each 
stick of gum in foil, and 
bands it; then counts off 
five sticks and bands 
them, making the famil- 
iar 5¢ package. Only one 
operator is needed for 
each machine. 


The American Chicle Company, like other pioneers in 
the package goods field, has used our machines since the 
very inception of machine-wrapping. As their production 
has speeded up and other wrapping problems developed, 
our equipment has kept pace with their requirements. 

Factory superintendents say that Package Machinery 
Company machines are remarkabie for their dependability, 
long life, economy of time and material ...and the way 
in which they are designed to fill exactly the individual needs 
of the manufacturer. 

Are you trying to secure faster production . . . lower costs 

. better wrapping methods? Consult us—solving problems 
built our business. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing to Packace Macninery Company please mention Nation’s Business 





ec... en 


98% of the concerns in the 
chewing gum business use 


our wrapping machines. 
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Business NEEDS 
Modern Accountancy 


To estimate correctly where it stands today; to 
vision clearly the demands of tomorrow, and pre- 
pare for them—Business needs now, more than 
ever, definite and dependable Facts and Figures. 
On them, Management will determine its best 
and most economical use of working capital, will 
place responsibility for production and sales costs 
and inventories, and prevent wastes. 





The tools of Modern Accountancy are definite of 
purpose, sharp and sure. Its Budget alone gives 
management a plan for economic and orderly 
readjustment—a guard against harmful sacrifice. 
The Budget compels sane, constructive action, 
eliminates fear, and generates through all de- 
partments a conviction of Reason and Right. 


Not big business alone, but any business, all 
business, NEEDS Modern Accountancy. Its 
adaptability to every situation and its creative 
dependability at all times make it an economical 
necessity in the service of Better Business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 


HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, MISS. 


NEW YORK 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
TAMPA 


BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ME. TULSA 

BUFFALO ERIE LOS ANGELES PROVIDENCE waco 

CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE READING WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS RICHMOND WHEELING 
CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI ROCHESTER WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE ST. Louis WINSTON-SALEM 
COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL YOUNGSTOWN 


W.VA. NEW ORLEANS SAN ANTONIO 


He 
































GROWTH 


“Industry’s New Magnet.” 


Department of Development 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


Power Building + Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





If you would understand why the industrial 
capital investment of the Province of Quebec 
has grown from $327,000,000 in 1910 to 
$1,583,350,000 in 1928, a growth of 385% 
in lessthan twenty years, ask for our booklet, 





The Heritage of 
the Machine 


(Continued from page 50) 
chinery and the significance of the 
social, political and economic forces re- 
leased by the machine. 

This, too, is an astonishing theme. In 
a sense it may be said that it has taken 
the Industrial Revolution 150 years to 
cover the earth. In fact, it is only noy 
penetrating certain distant countries, 
but the forces formerly felt in Great 
Britain and America are now being re. 
leased among the dense populations of 
India and China, and the consequences 
inevitably are more or less similar. Asia 
has absorbed more than one billion dol- 
lars’ worth of industrial machinery sinc 
the Armistice. Is it surprising that the 
old civilizations there feel the impact 
and that Gandhi through Swaraj seeks 
| to oppose machine-made textiles? Yet, 
' has Gandhi the strength to oppose the 
machine with its multipliers of 45,000 
or 18,000, or what not, and if he realized 
| all this, would he, in fact, really care to 
_do so? 

To what extent are the recent troubles 
|in those countries an expression of th: 
| stresses set up in those ancient cultures 
| through contact with the Occidental 
| world—model 1930? And, yet, how can 
| they escape with the steamship moving 
ever more frequently and more rapidly, 
the airplane, the dirigible, the radio, and, 
most of all, education? 








The machine in Latin America 


SIMILARLY, Latin America has ab- 
sorbed more than 750 million dollars 
worth of industrial machinery since 
1918 with different and yet perhaps 
similar consequences. As always, the 
machine raises the standard of living 
' Having less dense populations and the 
European type of culture, Latin Amer- 
ica will find itself able to accommodate 
itself to the machine with greater readi- 
/ness. Perhaps in its permanent form the 
| New York Museum of Science and In- 
| dustry will find a way to express and 1n- 
'terpret all this. 





dustry—one of the world’s oldest in- j 
| dustries, already traced back to the fifth 7 
century B. C. The Department of Labor © 
reports that the man-hours that could | 
refine 100 tons of sugar in 1914 could, | 
by 1927, refine 133 tons. Of course, there 
is a difference between extracting and 
refining, but compare a modern central 
with the Filipino process. What is the 


fren nothing to represent the sugar in- P| 
| 











The temporary exhibit seemed to 7 
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warning! | 











es 4 * 
a 
ct 3 I N this business there are not so many old companies. But 
‘a q those who have come safely through the years have learned 
he 4 many a valuable lesson to increase their permanent stability. 
a a The Agricultural has been in business for 78 years. It has 
0 oa carried on through war and peace, panic and prosperity. 
Jes a It has learned to read the times and prepare for emergency. 
th 2 For example, in addition to normal reserves required of all 
pe F insurance companies, the Agricultural has built up and main- 
“i 4 tains further voluntary reserves. This extra precaution isan 
ly, 4 unusual feature that means stronger financial protection for all 
no policy holders. 

Unseasoned companies have not experienced the need for 
‘ . such a reserve; nor have new companies had time to build } 
? 4 one. Many companies operate under methods which do not 
nce :. supply the means for such a fund. 
” q Experience is a great teacher; depression a great tester. 
ing Experience and constant preparedness are elements in the 
ot : recognized strength of the Agricultural. 
ae Our current financial statement shows this strength and 
“i | stability. Will you examine a copy? The facts are convincing. 
In- 
| in- 


° ' 
qriculfaral 
Snsurance Company, 
of Watertown, N.Y. 









wuld, 

here THESE AGRICULTURAL POLICIES ARB AVAILABLE TO ALL PURCHASERS 
and : wing ° Parcel Post . Automobile . Marine . Use and Occupancy ° Rent and Leasehoid ° Windstorm . Floater 
stral trcraft Damage . Sprinkler Leakage . Earthquake . Explosion and Riot : and other property coverages 





LORE SI ASABE PIA 





- ee a : : . 
When writing to AcricuLturaL Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 
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; wheels... symbol of traffic ... mov>- 
y ment. Wheels of industry traverse the 
continent, others the route confined with- 
in the walls of industrial plants. The wheels 
of interior traffic must travel vertically as 
well as horizontally . . . up and down a 
shaftway as well as across a floor. At this 
crucial cross-road . . . the point of en- 
trance and exit between the floor and 
elevator car... Peelle Doors make pos- 
sible their swift change to vertical prog- 
ress. They act both as a smooth bridge 
and fire retarding wall. Motorized .. . 
they open and close at the touch of a 
button. A catalog will be gladly sent 
upon request, or consult our engineers. 
THE PEELLE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta and 30 other 
cities. in Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 







PEELLE- 


MOFORIZED 


FREIGHT ELEVATOR 


DOORS 














UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION j 


Wv 


A holding company which controls 
American Founders Corporation 
and has extensive investments 


in public utility and other fields. 


























multiplier? So it goes in countless in- 
dustries where improvements are being 
made daily. 

“More patents have been granted in 
the last ten years than in the one hun- 
dred years from President Washing. 
ton’s inauguration in 1789 until Pres. 
ident Harrison’s inauguration in 1889,” 

Mechanical progress accelerates— 
often unknown to the outside world— 
the business of an individual enterprise. 


| We hear daily of cases where this, that, 
or the other operation has been im- 
| proved, costs reduced, and probably take 


it all as a matter of course. But the in- 
tegration of the consequences represents 
a complete change in the lives of all and 
the release of forces that change our 
living and thinking. 

Some writers have tried to express 
one phase of this great theme by stating 
that the machinery employed in our 
country at present is equivalent to three 
billion slaves—30 slaves per capita. 
Some writers arrive at this by multi- 
plying the horsepower employed by 
eight; the brute force equivalent of a 
man—a shockingly absurd understate- 
ment! For example, in the case of our 
spinning wheel, it takes about 15 horse- 
power to drive the spindles supervised 


_ by one girl, or, multiplying by eight, 
| 120 mechanical slaves. But what of the 





remainder of these 45,000 Colonial 
dames? Machinery in industry repre- 
sents far more than mere power. The 
designers have transferred to this dull 
metal some of their own intelligence 
and skill. In fact, machine production 
is frequently far superior in quality to 
anything that can be done by hand. 


How shall this be reckoned? 


OR, again, it requires much less than 
one horsepower to flash a telegram from 
coast to coast. What is the slave equiva- 
lent of such speed? The slave equivalent 
of a Mallett locomotive, an airplane, 
the subway! 

The Museum also tried to present the 
machine tool, that unique group of ma- 


chines used in making other machines © 


and in reproducing themselves, “The 


master tools of industry.” The steam @ 
engine, the modern spindle, the automo- | 
bile, the airplane, all of these and thou- 7 
sands of other things had to wait until 7 
equipment was available to make possi- 7 
ble the accurate and repetitive processes 7 
needed in their production. How can the | 
Museum portray the significance 0! | 


mass production? 


Out in Milwaukee is a factory de- | 


signed to manufacture automobile 


chassis frames “untouched by human 
This ideal was not quile 


hands.” 
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In the Biggest City in the Country 
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INTERNATIO AL 
Pa ‘al 


INTERNATIONALS 


are Doing the Biggest Kind of Jobs 
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: conspicuous success of International 

Trucks in New York has a deep signifi- 
cance. New York knows that these trucks \I page chek ro yoann Benes po cee nage cemmelha 
ore built right...and that they serve right, eid sees Shay gates 
as have other products of the Harvester 
Company for a full one hundred years. \ 
America as a whole endorses New York's 
good judgment, forinten yearsInternational 
Truck production has grown seven times as NS ia hp 
fast as the total truck production of the — 
industry. New York has Internationals at a: i. 
work digging subways, building bridges, gE 50 hearncilanale Gelitor dix delicious :bahed oscds of the 
fighting fires, as well as serving every con- nei gj tie ah laa 
ceivable type of business enterprise. New on i. 4, X 
York chooses Internationals! Your eyes can ea xs — . 
give you indication of that preference us : 
everywhere; registration figures give you uv Be >i See 
proof; a test on your own job will reveal 
the reason! | ie 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 
~~ seehcygh ria 7 mae — Te The business of the Aero Mayflower Transit Company is to 

houl heovy loads for long distances. Internationals do the 
job for them, and for many, many other transit companies. . 


ae 


oe 


— or 





George W. Johnson, subway contractor, uses International 
Trucks. Internationals have worked month in and month out 
almost from the very beginning on New York's subway program. 














New York homes are kept warm in winter by coal and coke 
delivered in International Trucks. Koppers uses Internationals 
es do countless other firms in that business. 














The prominent Washington Square Laundry maintains a 
fleet of 22 Internationals, and is but one of hundisds of 
laundries using International Trucks profitably 











INTERN 
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els—sold and serviced b 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company please mention 


Nation’s Business 


ATIONAL TRUCKS 


180 Company-owned branches 
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FANS, MOTORS, 





Who said it wouldn’t 


“WORK”? 


Ir 1s a matter of record that less than thirty years 
ago most of the electrical devices that make life 
so much more pleasant today existed only in men’s 
dreams—ideas that wiseacres said would never 
“‘work.”’ In that dawn of the electric age many a 
world-boon might have died in the bud, or lan- 
guished for years, had not one electrical manufac- 
tory had the pre-vision to throw open its labora- 
tories to the “‘visionaries.'’ To Robbins & Myers 
at Springfield there came a long procession of 
ideaed men—and what cremendicill ideas they 
had! Many great industries of international im- 
portance today are the fruits of those ideas. And 
millions of homes, offices, stores and factories are 
now enjoying the labor-saving, time-saving, serv- 
ices of these ‘“‘wild-idea’’ inventions which were 
first made to ‘‘work’’—commercially—with R & M 
power units. Which may explain why you so often 
hear the advice, “If your problem is electrical, 
take it to Robbins & Myers.”’ 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and the 
experience of 33 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances. 


Robbins & Myers, ne. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1931 








HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 




















When writing to Rossins & Myers, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 





reached, but 200 men using one of the 
largest machines ever built can produce 
10,000 frames daily. By contrast, in 
Europe is another plant where 200 men 
in the chassis frame department produce 
35 frames daily. 

In Europe “mechanized coal min. 
ing” refers to those instances where the 
coal is cut by machine. Such practices 
are old with us, so in this country the 


| same phrase refers to those cases where 


the coal is loaded underground by a 
machine. Probably in Asia the phrase 
would apply to mines where the product 
is no longer carried by men. 

With us, mechanical loading under- 
ground started in 1918. By 1928, some 
21,559,000 tons of coal were so loaded, 
by 1929 this had increased to 37,862,- 
000 tons. Astonishing progress. Wha: 


| task is more undesirable deep under- 


ground, surrounded by gloom and slop- 
ping with wetness or stifled by dust, 
shoveling blackness into darkness? This 
is the job machinery now lifts from the 


| backs of toiling humanity. We now have 
_coal mined on mass production lines, 


untouched by human hands. Thus 
standards improve. Behind its grime 
and grease and clangor, the machine is 
the instrument of our emancipation. 


Those good old days 


_ ALL those who sigh for the good old 
| days remember that a century ago our 





fathers worked from daylight to dark 
and had little for it—poor food, scant 
clothing, leather breeches, crude shoes, 
little cotton, indifferent heat and trans- 


| portation, little sanitation, and virtually 


no surgery or dentistry. 

There are those who claim that the 
machine has destroyed our idealism and 
made of us worshippers at the shrine of 
materialism—a debatable point, for, on 
the other side, are those who contend 
that in recent decades we have learned 
to see more clearly, to think more ac- 
curately, and to recognize the falsity of 
some of the concepts of earlier years. 
Also there are those who claim to de- 
spise our culture which, true, has been 
besmirched by the grease of this me- 
chanical cult. 

Let such remember that the machine 
neither makes nor destroys culture. 
That depends on the taste of the indi- 
vidual himself, but the machine at least 
provides humanity with the leisure that 
can be devoted to cultural development 


if desired. Oh! for the Homer who will | 


one day sing us the Iliad of the ma 
chine, who will one day make clear to 
us this great epic! Perhaps this New 
York Museum of Science and Industry 
will do so. 
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‘If You Only Knew... 


what I know about records- 






yours would make a profit too!”’ 


‘‘I know records! Either from personal experience or 
from study, I am familiar with the record problems of 
almost every department in an average business organi- 
zation. And I say to you that whether you are Sales 
Manager or Credit Man, Purchasing Agent or Accoun- 
tant, Stock-keeper or Production Manager. . . you can 
turn your department records from expensive non-producers 
into real profit-builders! 

‘‘The answer for each and every one of you is simply 
this... install Acme Visible Records! Let me explain... 

“I came to my present position last June. At that 
time the old-fashioned, hide-and-go-seek records were 
in use. It took a department of twenty girls to handle 
the work, and at that the work was not well done. 

‘Now we have Acme. Seven girls do the work. And 
the work is done efficiently and profitably. 1’m re- 
sponsible for that. Yes, literally. For I not only caused 
Acme Visible Records to be installed—I actually did 
the installing. Supervised it, that is. It’s really very 
simple to put Acme to work. With the aid of the Acme 
Man, any capable girl can make the installation in your 
business. You won't have to bother with it at all. 

‘And what it will do for you! It will speed things up 
as they've never been sped before. Give you six facts in 
the time it took you to get one formerly. And enable 
you to use those six facts more effectively . . . because 
Acme forces vital information to your attention at 
exactly the time your attention is needed. The signals 
do that. 

“Yes, indeed. If your records aren't earning money 
for you. . . if they aren't showing a profit . . . my 
advice is, modernize them with Acme!” 





ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY sical: 
** * The girl is right. Send for our book ‘‘Business 2 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Success and Contributing Factors’’ and learn how right sh.® aol Compietae Pad | 
she is. It will tell specifically what Acme Visible | eek... 
Records can do in your department. And of course, a Firm Name 
talk with an Acme Man will show you still more. : 
The coupon will bring book, Acme Man, or both, with — 
no obligation whatever. Mail it now. one 


Acme Visible 


Acme is the world’ s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 


Records 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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When writing to Acme Carp System Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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On the Business Bookshelf 


and shippers generally,this _ 


booklet will be of great interest 
to your sales manager and to all 
of your executives who have a 
hand in your firm’s distribution 
policies. 


It describes how the strategic 
placement of spot stocks in A. 
W. A. warehouses has enabled 
hundreds of manufacturers to cut 
their distribution costs... secure 
more and better jobbers and deal- 
ers... save freight and the expen- 
sive operation of branch houses 
. . increase sales and net profit. 


It suggests how you may apply 
this proved distribution method 
to your own business . . . enables 
you to request a marketing sur- 
vey which will show you just 
what A. W. A. warehouses can 
do to make your business more 
profitable. 


A.W. A. Warehouses are lo- 
cated in 189 cities of the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 
They furnish all necessary facil- 
ities and services required for 


the spot-stock distribution of | 


raw materials, manufactured 
articles and service parts of 
every kind. 


Send today for our free booklet. 
Merchandise Division, American 
W arehousemen’s Association, 1826 
Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 





IVhen writing please mention Nation’s Business 


HE cotton-textile industry has 
been ailing since 1923, we learn 
from Professor Murchison’s book, 
“King Cotton Is Sick.’* The in- 
dustry is composed of many small 
operatives. Their product is mostly sold 
on price. The name of the maker is un- 
known to the final consumer. 
Professor Murchison believes the 
remedy lies in a “radical reorganization 
of the industry into vertical, integrated 
combinations. In other words, each unit 
of the industry, instead of being an en- 
terprise with just one function, must be 
an enterprise which brings together all 
the processes—spinning, weaving, con- 
verting and selling—under a single uni- 
fied control.” 
The separation of the various steps in 


| the fabrication of cotton textiles, he con- 


tinues, has made just that many points 
at which speculation or mistakes may 
enter the product. There should be co- 
ordination instead of conflict. 

Professor Murchison states that this 
consolidation is now going on, but that 
it is proceeding slowly and not in the 
most logical manner. 


¢ 


THE majority of Americans know that 
the United States is recognized as the 
richest nation of all history, that it is 
making rapid strides in wealth and pros- 


| perity. But the basic causes of Ameri- 
| can prosperity and progress and the 


relation of the general economic status 


| to the well-being of the masses of popu- 


lation are but vaguely known. 

Mr. Durand has written an excellent 
book on his subject,’ systematically 
treating income and standards of living, 
economic progress and population, nat- 
ural resources, manufacturers, transpor- 
tation, communication and trade. 


¢ 


| A BRIEF glossary of terms and words 





in finance has been published as “The 
Investors’ Glossary.’”* The definitions, 
though terse, will, we believe, be suffi- 
cient for the ordinary investor. Some 
phrases, such as capital, par value, and 
stock are explained in more detail. 


¢ 


THE volume, “Foreign Trade: Princi- 
ples and Practices,’* by Drs. Huebner 
and Kramer is by far the most com- 
prehensive discussion of the subject that 
has come off the press in recent years. 


While the preface would indicate that 
the book was written mainly with 
foreign-trade students in mind, a read- 
ing of the volume impresses one with 
the wealth of data included in the book 
for the guidance and information of 
exporters and importers generally. 
The treatment of the subject is far 
from theoretical; the authors have had 
access to a wide range of information 
from business houses as well as to many 
recent publications based upon the 
practical experiences of foreign-trade 
houses and organizations.—E. L. B. 


‘King Cotton Is Sick, by Claudius T. Mur 
chison. The University of North Caro 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., $2.00. 


“American Industry and Commerce, by Ed- 
ward Dana Durand. Ginn and Con. 
pany, New York, $4.00. 


*The Investors’ Glossary. The Venture Com- 
pany, Montclair, N. J. 


‘Foreign Trade Principles and Practices, 
by Grover G. Huebner and Ronald L, 
Kramer, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsy!- 
vania. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. $5. 


Recent Books Received 


The Life Story of a Trust Man, by Gilbert 
Thomas Stephenson. F. S. Crofts & 
Co., New York, $3. 

The Shifting and Effects of the Federal 
Corporation Income Tax, volume |! 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, $3. 


Economic Democracy, by Robert S. Brook: 
ings. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $1.50. 


Management: The Secret of Increased Net 
Profits, by Herbert N. Casson. The E!- 
ficiency Magazine, Kent House, & 
Regent Street, London W-1, 5/-. 


Banking Theory and Practice, by Luther 7 
Harr and W. Carlton Harris. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
$4. 


Toward Civilization, edited by Charles A © 
Beard. Longmans, Green and (0, § 
New York, $3. a 


Trends in the Foreign Trade of the United 
States. National Industrial Conference © 
Board, Inc., New York, $3.50. 


Managing a Sales Territory, by J. ¢ 
Aspley. The Dartnell Corporation, | 
Chicago, $1.25. 


Railroad Valuation and Fair Return, by 
Shao-Tseng Wu. University of Pennsyl 
vania Press, Philadelphia, $3. 


Wages in the United States, 1914-1929 


National Industrial Conference Board 
Inc., New York, $2.50. 
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x 3 SURE way to increase profits, to economize, is to adopt methods that will 
“d- 3 enable you to handle your daily recording and writing operations faster, 
ol q | better and at less cost. 

In all sizes and kinds of business, from the smallest store or office to the 
largest corporation, Addressographs are speeding up the daily routine by auto- 


ces, matically and accurately writing countless forms—eliminating costly mistakes. 


aera 


ae a You can profit this year by the economy of Addressograph because it can 





be used in so many different ways—every hour, every day of the week. 


In sales work Addressograph will help systematize the whole process 

















f 3 of sale promotion. The same equipment will head-up, imprint, and address 
ledger sheets, statements, factory forms, dividend and payroll checks, invoices, 
bert q tags, labels, price lists—all the countless forms used in bookkeeping, collect- 
s & 4 ing, disbursing, billing, scheduling, identifying, routing and shipping. 
Jeral 4 And wherever it is used Addressograph does the work at lower cost, with- 
ll. aa . : P 

“te out error, and 10 to 50 times faster than is possible by the old hand methods. 

4 Whatever your business, the Addressograph representative in your locality 

yk. + . . ope 8 
pce will gladly demonstrate to you how this modern equipment wili help solve 
ave 
your problem of reducing expense and building business. Call him in. 
1 Net 
“ ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
‘ General Offices: 901 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: European General Offices: 
ther Addressograph Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario Addressograph, Limited, London N. W. 10 
Graw- Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
York Division of Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 

Jes A Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
| C : Copyright 1931, Addressograph Co. 
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| by the Economy of ADDRESSOGRAPH 





Small Addressographs oper- 

ate at speeds from 500 to 

1,800 impressions an hour. 

Print through a ribbon. 

Prices from $20 to $264.75, 
f. o. b. Factory. 





Class 5200 Dupligraph pro- 
duces 500 personalized letters 
an hour with name and ad- 
dress, salutation, body of let- 
ter and date. Prices $300 to 
$350. Other duplicating ma- 
chines $57.50 to $2,025 f. o. b. 
Factory 





Electric and automatic Ad- 
dressographs—print through 
a ribbon—speeds frcm 2,000 
to 12,000 impressionsan hour. 
Electric machines $295 to 
$870—automatic machines 
$595 to$12,750, f. o. b. Factory. 











WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


President, the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Printers and Publishers 


HE CURRENT volume of “Our 

Times” by Mark Sullivan is 

the third of a series and covers 

the United States for the pre- 

war period. Since the third vol- 
ume is the first that I have read, I can- 
not compare it with the others, but I can 
say that Number 3 is a collection of fas- 
cinating historical data, splendidly 
presented. 

Roosevelt’s activity and personality 
bulk large in this era. He dominates the 
first half of the book, except for one 
digression in which the insurance scan- 
dals are discussed. We are told of 
Roosevelt’s friendship for Taft, his ill- 
advised correspondence with Mrs. Storer, 
his reception of Booker T. Washington 
at the White House, his attack on na- 
ture fakers, his championship of sim- 
plified spelling, his battle for the rail- 
road rate bill, and his selection of Taft 
as his successor to the Presideiicy. 

Sullivan turns abruptly from Roose- 
velt to a brilliant and vivid narration of 
the conquest of the hookworm. This 
chapter is the finest in the book, and for 
skillful and dramatic treatment of a sub- 
ject ordinarily regarded as dull it has 
few equals. 

In the concluding paragraph, Sullivan 
expresses what was in my mind when I 
read of the work of Dr. Charles 
Wardell Stiles who discovered the “germ 
of laziness” in the South, who pro- 
claimed his discovery and was a target 
of world-wide jest and ridicule, who was 
backed with Rockefeller money, and 
who treated and cured 7,000,000 people, 
freeing them from a disease that 
blighted their lives. Beside the spectac- 
ular exploits of the picturesque Roose- 
velt, this feat would be overlooked by 
an academic historian. 

Much as Sullivan admired Roosevelt, 
it seems clear that he admires Doctor 
Stiles more. 

The hookworm chapter is followed by 
a full hundred pages in which are re- 


1Our Times, volume 3, by Mark Sullivan. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $5. 
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Sullivan holds that thoughts of a 
people are mirrored in their songs 


viewed the pre-war popular songs. Prob- 
ably nothing like it was ever before 
compiled for a serious history of a na- 
tion. The job here is thorough and com- 
plete. Hundreds of songs are noted and 
dated. Of many, both lyrics and scores 
are given. 

Sullivan’s notion is that the thoughts 
and morals of a people are reflected in 
their songs. Popular songs identify 
vogues, conditions, eras. For example, 
“double meaning” songs were rigidly ex- 
cluded from public performances in 
ordinary theater and vaudeville houses 
until the 1900’s. By 1907 we got “Be 
Good,” with its words: 

“Be good, very, very good... If you 
can’t be good, be careful.” 

Then came “Mary Took the Calves 
to the Dairy Show” (1908), “This is 
No Place for a Minister’s Son” (1909), 
and “If You Talk in Your Sleep, Don’t 
Mention My Name” (1910). 

The era when mothers and daughters 
left home to supplement the family in- 
come by working in factories and in 


office buildings was celebrated in 
“Everybody Works But Father” 
(1905). 


In the early years of this century a 


vast part of the population had only 
recently moved to the cities. Conse- 
quently “In the Good Old Summer 
Time” was a great favorite because “it 
evoked rural scenes and summer scents, 
half remembered or wholly dreamed, 
expressed the mood of ‘spring fever,’ 
suggested vacation, voiced the longing 
of dwellers in drear city canyons for the 
wide bright fields of country-bred child- 
hood.” 

“In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree” 
(1905) fell in this group of songs. 

“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” (1901), 
“The Bird on Nellie’s Hat” (1906), and 
“I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now’ 
(1909) heralded the beginning of the 
cynical period, a recognition that con- 
stancy was not universal. 

Sullivan lists songs about negroes and 
foreigners, showing that they indicated 
the change which occurred in the social 
status of these groups during the first 
quarter of the century. 

Among familiar titles were ‘Coon, 
Coon, Coon, I Wish My Color Would 
Fade” (1900), “You'll Get All That's 
Coming to You” (1898), “All Coons 
Look Alike to Me” (1896), “I Don't 
Know Where I’m Going But I’m On 
My Way” (1905), and “The Bee That 


Gets the Honey Doesn’t Hang Around 3 


the Hive” (1906). 


Songs celebrating various nationali- 7 


“Wop, 
Mariutch” 


Wop, Wop’ 


(1907), 


ties included 
(1908), “My 


“Maxie, Don’t Take a Taxie” (1910), @ 
“Ay Vant to Go Back to Sweden’, § 
(1904), “The River Shannon” (1911), 5 
“My Irish Molly O” (1906), and “Its 7 
a Long Way to Tipperary” (1912), @ 
composed in England and made pop: 7 


lar by the war. 


The last three chapters of the book d 
present the highspots of 1906, 1907, § 
and 1909, chronologically. From the | 


point of view of human interest, the m2- 
terial is well selected and is illustrated 
with remarkable pictures. Throughoul 
the book, the illustrations are a part o! 
this history’s charm. And don’t miss the 
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footnotes. Some of the rarest bits are to | 


be found in them. 


¢ 


“SICK in Bed with Common Stocks’” 


is the amusing title of a small book 
by R. W. McNeel, financial adviser. 
He presents an aspect of common stock 
ownership which is overlooked by most 
writers. Millions have been reminded 
by glib advocates of common stocks that 


any man who bought a diversified list | 


of stocks 20 years ago and held them 
would now enjoy an enhancement of 
principal ranging from ten to 100 per 
cent. 

“American common stocks will al- 
ways show a profit if they are held as a 
long-time investment,” is the saying. 
Statistical studies seem to prove the 
contention. 

McNeel accepts the statistics, but 
denies that they tell the story. To mere- 


ly point out that those buying common | 
stocks for long-term investment would 


unquestionably be richer with the flight | 


of time is comparable to directing a 
motorist to a certain city 500 miles away 
without telling him of the difficulties he 
must encounter. He may have to make 
his way through deep sand and mud. 
He may have a breakdown far from a 
service station. He may lose his way or 


| skid into a ditch. 


McNeel takes a widely advertised list 
of stocks which could be bought for 
$10,012 in 1901. He then traces the ups 
and downs of this group to November 
1929, 

The panic of 1903 reduced the mar- 
ket value of the list to $8,648, the boom 
in 1906 raised the value to $16,930, the 
panic of 1907 cut the value to $9,440, 
the good times in 1909 brought the price 
back to $16,500, the collapse in 1914 


§ closed the Stock Exchange, but by en 


the owner’s equity was $18,484. 
At this point the investor probably 
complimented himself for his sagacity 


and patience, and wondered why in the | 


dark early days of the war and in the 
earlier panics, he had ever doubted the 
underlying strength and stability of this 
great country, or had ever questioned 
her ability to weather the greatest finan- 
cial storms. 


Then came our declaration of war 


and at the end of 1917 this group of 
Stocks was worth only $12,526. The 
Owner was almost back where he started 
in 1901. Unexpectedly came the boom 


in 1919, and the value shot to $21,330. | 


But the post-war deflation of 1920 and 


‘Sick in Bed with Common Stocks, by R 
W. McNeel. McNeel Institute of In- 
vestment Education, Inc., Boston. $1. 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 
OF INDUSTRY 


Procter & Gamble selected Stone & Webster Engineering 


Corporation to design and build its new buildings, now under con- 


struction at Long Beach, California. 


We bring to each industrial development broad viewpoints look- 
ing not only to present needs but to future expansion. Speed, 
excellence of work, and our ability to co-operate with clients in 
anticipating the demands of tomorrow make it profitable to employ 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 


For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 


STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


President, the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Printers and Publishers 


HE CURRENT volume of “Our 

Times’ by Mark Sullivan is 

the third of a series and covers 

the United States for the pre- 

war period. Since the third vol- 
ume is the first that I have read, I can- 
not compare it with the others, but I can 
say that Number 3 is a collection of fas- 
cinating historical data, splendidly 
presented. 

Roosevelt’s activity and personality 
bulk large in this era. He dominates the 
first half of the book, except for one 
digression in which the insurance scan- 
dals are discussed. We are told of 
Roosevelt’s friendship for Taft, his ill- 
advised correspondence with Mrs. Storer, 
his reception of Booker T. Washington 
at the White House, his attack on na- 
ture fakers, his championship of sim- 
plified spelling, his battle for the rail- 
road rate bill, and his selection of Taft 
as his successor to the Presidency. 

Sullivan turns abruptly from Roose- 
velt to a brilliant and vivid narration of 
the conquest of the hookworm. This 
chapter is the finest in the book, and for 
skillful and dramatic treatment of a sub- 
ject ordinarily regarded as dull it has 
few equals. 

In the concluding paragraph, Sullivan 
expresses what was in my mind when I 
read of the work of Dr. Charles 
Wardell Stiles who discovered the “germ 
of laziness” in the South, who pro- 
claimed his discovery and was a target 
of world-wide jest and ridicule, who was 
backed with Rockefeller money, and 
who treated and cured 7,000,000 people, 
freeing them from a disease that 
blighted their lives. Beside the spectac- 
ular exploits of the picturesque Roose- 
velt, this feat would be overlooked by 
an academic historian. 

Much as Sullivan admired Roosevelt, 
it seems clear that he admires Doctor 
Stiles more. 

The hookworm chapter is followed by 
a full hundred pages in which are re- 


‘Our Times, volume 3, by Mark Sullivan. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New ‘York. $5. 
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Sullivan holds that thoughts of a 
people are mirrored in their songs 


viewed the pre-war popular songs. Prob- 
ably nothing like it was ever before 
compiled for a serious history of a na- 
tion. The job here is thorough and com- 
plete. Hundreds of songs are noted and 
dated. Of many, both lyrics and scores 
are given. 

Sullivan’s notion is that the thoughts 
and morals of a people are reflected in 
their songs. Popular songs identify 
vogues, conditions, eras. For example, 
“double meaning” songs were rigidly ex- 
cluded from public performances in 
ordinary theater and vaudeville houses 
until the 1900’s. By 1907 we got “Be 
Good,” with its words: 

“Be good, very, very good .. . If you 
can’t be good, be careful.” 

Then came “Mary Took the Calves 
to the Dairy Show” (1908), “This is 
No Place for a Minister’s Son” (1909), 
and “If You Talk in Your Sleep, Don’t 
Mention My Name” (1910). 

The era when mothers and daughters 
left home to supplement the family in- 
come by working in factories and in 


office buildings was celebrated in 
“Everybody Works But Father” 
(1905). 


In the early years of this century a 


















































vast part of the population had only 
recently moved to the cities. Conse- 
quently “In the Good Old Summer 
Time” was a great favorite because “it 
evoked rural scenes and summer scents, 
half remembered or wholly dreamed, 
expressed the mood of ‘spring fever, 
suggested vacation, voiced the longing 
of dwellers in drear city canyons for the 
wide bright fields of country-bred child- 
hood.” 
“In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree” 
(1905) fell in this group of songs. 
“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden’ (1901), 
“The Bird on Nellie’s Hat” (1906), and 
“I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now’ 
(1909) heralded the beginning of the 
cynical period, a recognition that con- 
stancy was not universal. 
Sullivan lists songs about negroes and 
foreigners, showing that they indicated 
the change which occurred in the social 
status of these groups during the first 
quarter of the century. 
Among familiar titles were “Coon, 
Coon, Coon, I Wish My Color Would 
Fade” (1900), “You'll Get All That's 
Coming to You” (1898), “All Coons 
Look Alike to Me” (1896), “I Don't 
Know Where I’m Going But I’m On 
My Way” (1905), and “The Bee That 
Gets the Honey Doesn’t Hang Around 
the Hive” (1906). 
Songs celebrating various nationali- 
ties included “Wop, Wop, Wop” 
(1908), “My Mariutch” (1907), 
“Maxie, Don’t Take a Taxie” (1910), 
“Ay Vant to Go Back to Sweden’, 
(1904), “The River Shannon” (1911), 
“My Irish Molly O” (1906), and “It’s 
a Long Way to Tipperary” (1912), 
composed in England and made popt- 
lar by the war. 
The last three chapters of the book 
present the highspots of 1906, 190%, 
and 1909, chronologically. From the 
point of view of human interest, the m& 
terial is well selected and is illustrated 
with remarkable pictures. Throughott 
the book, the illustrations are a part of 
this history’s charm. And don’t miss # 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


President, the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Printers and Publishers 


HE CURRENT volume of “Our 

Times” by Mark Sullivan is 

the third of a series and covers 

the United States for the pre- 

war period. Since the third vol- 
ume is the first that I have read, I can- 
not compare it with the others, but I can 
say that Number 3 is a collection of fas- 
cinating historical data, splendidly 
presented. 

Roosevelt’s activity and personality 
bulk large in this era. He dominates the 
first half of the book, except for one 
digression in which the insurance scan- 
dals are discussed. We are told of 
Roosevelt’s friendship for Taft, his ill- 
advised correspondence with Mrs. Storer, 
his reception of Booker T. Washington 
at the White House, his attack on na- 
ture fakers, his championship of sim- 
plified spelling, his battle for the rail- 
road rate bill, and his selection of Taft 
as his successor to the Presidency. 

Sullivan turns abruptly from Roose- 
velt to a brilliant and vivid narration of 
the conquest of the hookworm. This 
chapter is the finest in the book, and for 
skillful and dramatic treatment of a sub- 
ject ordinarily regarded as dull it has 
few equals. 

In the concluding paragraph, Sullivan 


expresses what was in my mind when I 


read of the work of Dr. Charles 
Wardell Stiles who discovered the “germ 
of laziness” in the South, who pro- 
claimed his discovery and was a target 
of world-wide jest and ridicule, who was 
backed with Rockefeller money, and 
who treated and cured 7,000,000 people, 
freeing them from a disease that 
blighted their lives. Beside the spectac- 
ular exploits of the picturesque Roose- 
velt, this feat would be overlooked by 
an academic historian. 

Much as Sullivan admired Roosevelt, 
it seems: clear that he admires Doctor 
Stiles more. 

The hookworm chapter is followed by 
a full hundfed pages in which are re- 
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Sullivan holds that thoughts of a 


people are mirrored in their songs 


viewed the pre-war popular songs. Prob- 
ably nothing like it was ever before 
compiled for a serious history of a na- 
tion. The job here is thorough and com- 
plete. Hundreds of songs are noted and 


.dated. Of many, both lyrics and scores 


are given. 

Sullivan’s notion is that the thoughts 
and morals of a people are reflected in 
their songs. Popular songs identify 
vogues, conditions, eras. For example, 
“double meaning” songs were rigidly ex- 
cluded from public performances in 
ordinary theater and vaudeville houses 
until the 1900’s. By 1907 we got “Be 
Good,” with its words: 

“Be good, very, very good .. . If you 
can’t be good, be careful.” 

Then came “Mary Took the Calves 
to the Dairy Show” (1908), “This is 
No Place for a Minister’s Son” (1909), 
and “If You Talk in Your Sleep, Don’t 
Mention My Name” (1910). 

The era when mothers and daughters 
left home to supplement the family in- 
come by working in factories and in 
office buildings was celebrated in 
“Everybody Works But Father” 
(1905). 

In the early years of this century a 


vast part of the population had only 
recently moved to the cities. Conse- 
quently “In the Good Old Summer 
Time” was a great favorite because “it 
evoked rural scenes and summer scents, 
half remembered or wholly dreamed, 
expressed the mood of ‘spring fever, 
suggested vacation, voiced the longing 
of dwellers in drear city canyons for the 
wide bright fields of country-bred child- 
hood.” 

“Tn the Shade of the Old Apple Tree” 
(1905) fell in this group of songs. 

“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” (1901), 
“The Bird on Nellie’s Hat” (1906), and 
“IT Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now” 
(1909) heralded the beginning of the 
cynical period, a recognition that con- 
stancy was not universal. 

Sullivan lists songs about negroes and 
foreigners, showing that they indicated 
the change which occurred in the social 
status of these groups during the first 
quarter of the century. 

Among familiar titles were “Coon, 
Coon, Coon, I Wish My Color Would 
Fade” (1900), “You’ll Get All That’s 
Coming to You” (1898), “All Coons 
Look Alike to Me” (1896), “I Don't 
Know Where I’m Going But I’m On 
My Way” (1905), and “The Bee That 
Gets the Honey Doesn’t Hang Around 
the Hive” (1906). 

Songs celebrating various nationali- 
ties included “Wop, Wop, Wop” 
(1908), “My Mariutch” (1907), 
“Maxie, Don’t Take a Taxie” (1910), 
“Ay Vant to Go Back to Sweden”, 
(1904), “The River Shannon” (1911), 
“My Irish Molly O” (1906), and “It’s 
a Long Way to Tipperary” (1912), 
composed in England and made popu- 
lar by the war. 


The last three chapters of the book ~ 


present the highspots of 1906, 1907, 
and 1909, chronologically. From the 
point of view of human interest, the ma- 
terial is well selected and is illustrated 
with remarkable pictures. Throughout 
the book, the illustrations are a part of 
this history’s charm. And don’t miss the 
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footnotes. Some of the rarest bits are to | 


be found in them. | 
+ 


“SICK in Bed with Common Stocks’” 
is the amusing title of a small book | 
by R. W. McNeel, financial adviser. 
He presents an aspect of common stock | 
ownership which is overlooked by most | 
writers. Millions have been reminded | 
by glib advocates of common stocks that _ 
any man who bought a diversified list 
of stocks 20 years ago and held them 
would now enjoy an enhancement of | 
principal ranging from ten to 100 per | 
cent. 

“American common stocks will al- 
ways show a profit if they are held as a 
long-time investment,” is the saying. 
Statistical studies seem to prove the 
contention. 

McNeel accepts the statistics, but 
denies that they tell the story. To mere- | 
ly point out that those buying common | 

| 
| 





stocks for long-term investment would 
unquestionably be richer with the flight | 
of time is comparable to directing a. 
motorist to a certain city 500 miles away | 
without telling him of the difficulties he | 
must encounter. He may have to make | 
his way through deep sand and mud. | 
He may have a breakdown far from a | 
service station. He may lose his way or 
skid into a ditch. 

McNeel takes a widely advertised list 
of stocks which could be bought for 
$10,012 in 1901. He then traces the ups | 
and downs of this group to November 
1929, 

The panic of 1903 reduced the mar- 
ket value of the list to $8,648, the boom | 
in 1906 raised the value to $16,930, the | 
panic of 1907 cut the value to $9,440, 
the good times in 1909 brought the price 
back to $16,500, the collapse in 1914 | 
closed the Stock Exchange, but by 1916 | 
the owner’s equity was $18,484. 


At this point the investor probably | ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 


complimented himself for his sagacity 
and patience, and wondered why in the 
dark early days of the war and in the 
earlier panics, he had ever doubted the 
underlying strength and stability of this 
great country, or had ever questioned 
her ability to weather the greatest finan- 
cial storms. 

Then came our declaration of war | 
and at the end of 1917 this group of 
stocks was worth only $12,526. The 
Owner was almost back where he started 
in 1901. Unexpectedly came the boom 
In 1919, and the value shot to $21,330. | 
But the post-war deflation of 1920 and 





‘Sick in Bed with Common Stocks, by R. 
W. McNeel. McNeel Institute of In- 
vestment Education, Inc., Boston. $1. 
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OF INDUSTRY 


Procter & Gamkle selected Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation to design and build its new buildings, now under con- 


struction at Long Beach, California. 


We bring to each industrial development broad viewpoints look- 
ing not only to present needs but to future expansion. Speed, 
excellence of work, and our ability to co-operate with clients in 
anticipating the demands of tomorrow make it profitable to employ 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 


BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 


STONE & WEBSTER 











When writing to Stone & Wester ENGIneer1nc Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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The most important equip- 
ment in any pla 
after closing hou 
tem tha 


ce of business 
rs is the sys- 


t checks the watchman 





~~ << 


PATROL 


It can count up to 100 and even 
write your name 


Because of its unique recording mechanism, 
the Detex New Modcl Patrol offers many ad- 
vantages found in no other portable watch- 
man’s clock. 


It will register any number of stations in 
sequence. On reaching 100, die changes can 
be effected to carry cn to additional hun- 
dreds. Or it will register combinations of 
numerals or letters, or both, as desired. 
It is the only clock that registers numbers 
above “9” as complete numerals, a feature 
that saves considerable time when a number 
of clocks are to be checked. 


Unlimited in capacity, interchangeable to 
the fullest degree, a maker of records that 
are unalterable, it offers decided advantages 
in the plant where a number of watchmen 
ere employed. It offers decided advantages 
to any plant interested in the fullness and 
completeness of the record of safeguard of 
the plant—the most important activity in a 
plant during the hours it is closed. 


Send for complete information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St., N.Y. 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 


NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 


ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


m DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP, 
S 4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send me information on the new model Detex 
Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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| 1921 dropped the value of the list to 


$15,000. 

The Coolidge boom restored the in- 
'vestor’s confidence. Imagine how he felt 
'when he calculated the market value 
of his holdings in 1929 and wrote down 
$33,000. Here he was, more than three 
times as wealthy as if he had been con- 
tent to put his $10,000 to sleep in bonds. 
Then came the collapse in the fall of 
1929 and his investment fell in market 
value to $18,419. 

As this is written, the value would be 
even less. 

McNeel believes in common stocks, 
but he warns that to carry out the 
| policy of long-time ownership requires 
more than money and more than choice 
of good stocks. It requires patience, 


= 8 courage, confidence, and ability to ab- 
DETEX NEW MODEL | sorb great mental shocks without allow- 


ing them to warp one’s judgment. 
How few have the temperament for 
such an experience! 


¢ 


“UNIVERSITIES” by Abraham Flex- 
ner is a violent criticism of American 
universities and colleges. The survey in- 
cludes brief reviews of English and 
|German universities, but the value of 
'the book lies in what it says about our 
own schools. 

| Before a man writes a book he ought 
| to have something to say. Dr. Flexner 
‘has plenty to say about American 
schools, and he says it effectively and 
picturesquely. Because it is so provoca- 
tive, this is the best book on education 
that I have read in years. 

What about the education of your 
/son, or your daughter? Do you think 
‘it is better that they study something 
| practical like domestic science or jour- 
/nalism instead of “wasting” their time 
with Latin and trigonometry? Do you 
| think your son’s time in college would 
| be better employed in learning double- 
entry bookkeeping than in mastering 
Roman history? 

Dr. Flexner will give you an argu- 
ment. He says our colleges and universi- 
ties have made themselves ridiculous 
with their vocational training courses. 
Such training is all right in some kind 
of school but it doesn’t belong in a 
college or a university that pretends to 
hold ideals of scholarship and culture. 

He scoffs at the notion that a graduate 
of a school of journalism, for example, 
will be better equipped for newspaper 
work than a young man who has been 
educated in the classical groove and has 
never been compelled to learn anything 














"Universities by Abraham Flexner. Ox- 
| ford University Press, New York. $3.50. 





useful or practical. The young man who 
attacks his life’s work with a really 
educated mind knows how to think. He 
knows how to do what he never tried to 
do before. 

Whether he goes into banking, manu- 
facturing, journalism, or hotel manage- 
ment, he brings to his task a mind that 
can comprehend and analyze new prob- 
lems. He can learn the tricks of any 
trade in comparatively short time. 
Whether he advances in his work will 
depend on the quality of his thinking 
apparatus. 

By offering courses in domestic 
science, physical culture, insurance, ad- 
vertising, business administration, and 
hotel keeping, and conferring degrees 
on those who specialize in such studies, 
the colleges are making a mockery of 
their real function. 

That function, in Dr. Flexner’s opin- 
ion, is: the conservation of knowledge 
and ideas; the interpretation of knowl- 
edge and ideas; the search for truth; the 
training of students who will practice 
and “carry on.” Other educational en- 
terprises have other functions. Salesmen 
and advertising experts require training 
but the coilege and the university are 
not the proper places for the study of 
such subjects. 

Most of the leading educational in- 
stitutions are included in Dr. Flexner’s 
criticism. Among them are Columbia, 
Chicago, Harvard, Yale, Wisconsin, 
Johns Hopkins, Dartmouth, Stanford, 
and Vassar. Columbia and Chicago are 
the target of merciless hammering. 
Newspaper advertisements, announcing 
home study courses offered by these 
universities, are reprinted, and copies 
of their high-pressure follow-ups are re- 
produced. 

The so-called research conducted by 
professors and graduate students irti- 
tates and amuses Dr. Flexner. His 
citations from a few of the books and 
monographs that pour from the presses 
afford gleeful reading. In a footnote, he 
explains: 

“It would be obviously unfair to call 
attention to the absurdities I have men- 
tioned but for the fact that they are 
sO numerous as to be representative of 
a large part of the literature of sociology 
and education—so large as to imperil 
the development of a scientific spirit in 
either field. Nonsense is also published 
in other fields—even in the so-called 
‘exact sciences’; but it carries no weight 
and soon disappears. Its authors do not 
usually become professors in leading 
universities.” 

Dr. Flexner hopes that one of the 
great universities will have the courage 
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DEPENDAGL 








IN NAME AND IN FACT 






Derenvaste: a word that 
tells the whole story. Power 
for hill, hole or soft ground 
.. « speed, with safety, for 
more trips, surer trips, great- 
er savings ... inbuilt rugged- 
ness... economy that saves 
gas, oil, tires and repair... 
years of service at low cost. 
Proof: owners’ cost records, 
performance tests, speed- 
ometer readings — backed 
by voluntary statements of 
thousands and thousands 


of experienced owners. 
. ° . 

SEE YOUR DODGE BROTHERS DEALER. SEE, 

INSPECT AND TEST THE TYPE-—COMPLETE 

WITH BODY — THAT FITS YOUR NEEDS. 


When visiting a Dopce Trucx dealer please mention Nation’s Business 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE 
TRUCKS | 
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And The By-ways 
Lower Shipping Costs 


Knocking about in the freight yards 
of great metropolitan centers—rid- 
ing swiftly over beds of steel behind 


giant locomotives—rolling with the 


turbulent waves in mid-ocean—and 
jostling over bumpy roads in rural 
districts—Hackney permanent 
steel containers are carrying the 
products of hundreds of America’s 
leading industries. 


route—easier handling, emptying 
and cleaning—neater looking 
packages—and greater customer 
satisfaction. 

The Hackney line includes seam- 
less steel cylinders, steel barrels 
and drums with full removable 
heads or raised openings, and 


special shapes. They are being 





Companies, that 
have found in Hack- 
ney’s rugged, leak- 
proof construction 


—greater safety for 
their products en- 





A Few Prominent Users 
Phillips Petroleum, Frigidaire, 
Air Reduction, Standard Oil, 
(Calif.), U.S. Navy, Skelly Oil, 
Shell Petroleum, L’Air Liquide, 
Virginia Smelting, Texas Co., 
Commercial Acetylene. 


used for the ship- 
ment of gases—and 
all kinds of liquid 
and dry bulk mate- 
riais. Write for the 
catalog and com- 





plete details. 





PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1355 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., N. Y. City 
487 Roosevelt Bildg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1179 Continental Bank Bidg., Chicago 
5777 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILWAUKEE 


When writing to Pressep Steet. Tank Company please mention Nation’s Business 


~ 





to clean house and return to first prin. 
ciples. One outstanding example of lead- 
ership will supply courage to others, He 
asks us to remember that Germany long 
ago learned that industry needs yni- 
versities, not merely because the uni- 
versities train chemists and physicists 
for the research laboratories, but because 
universities train intelligence, capable of 
being applied in any field whatsoever, 
That lesson, he says, the American uni- 
versity has yet to master. 

“Does anyone,” he asks, “really sup- 
pose that Yale and Princeton, having no 
schools of business, will for that reason 
in future be less conspicuous in business 
and banking than Harvard and Colum- 
bia which have? Or that Harvard, hay- 
ing no school of journalism, will in 
coming years furnish fewer editors, re- 
viewers, and reporters than Columbia, 
which has? 

“Will the significant contributions to 
economics come from business schools 
rather than faculties of economics? Will 
critical and fundamental thinking come 
from researchers who live on annual 
contributions that come from and are 
managed by ‘business leaders’? 

“These questions answer themselves; 
they dispose of the present schools of 
journalism and business as genuine uni- 
versity enterprises.” 

To all who are interested in the drift 
of education, this book is strongly rec- 
ommended. 


¢ 


I AM prompted to mention “Laments 
for the Living’ by Dorothy Parker be- 
cause it offers me an opportunity to 
comment on the art of writing. Dorothy 
Parker writes to convey thought. She 
is the type of modernist that every am- 
bitious writer should study. 

She puts no strain on the reader. One 
is never tempted to skip a word. Her 
stories are well thought out, and are 
told with the utmost simplicity. Her 
characters are real. 

Thirteen stories and sketches are in- 
cluded in this collection. Most of them 
deal with people who are making a sad 
mess of their lives, but who are self-re- 
liant and more inclined to laugh than 
to weep. 

The most notable story is “Big 
Blonde” which won a Pulitzer prize. 
“Mr. Durant” is a splendid example of 
devastating satire. 

Probably no other woman writer has 
ever mastered irony as well as Dorothy 
Parker. She perceives and mercilessly 
exposes the tricks and follies and 
stupidities of both sexes. 


‘Laments for the Living by Dorothy Parker. 
The Viking Press, New York. $2.50. 
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INDUSTRIAL 








TO COLORADO 


Here, in one of the country’s best 
prospering territories, 21 million 
people look to Kansas City as the 
principal source of commodity sup- 
ply. And, of this vast group, 19 
million are served more economically 
from Kansas City than from any 
other market. 


COMM 


LET’S LOOK 
AT THE FACTS 


If you are a sound, going 
concern, this organization 
will place the facts before you. 
In the strictest confidence, 
competent engineers will give 
you an understandable sur- 
vey of every phase of the 
production and marketing of 
your line in Kansas City. 


Vv 


When writing to Kansas City CHAMBER oF COMMERCI 
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KANSAS CITY 


> E TO MISSOURI! . 





| | See SAS CITY grows amazingly as a distribution center in this 
period of day-to-day buying. Its manufacturers and wholesalers can 
ship today’s orders today with delivery in many cases tomorrow, giving 
promptest service at lowest cost. And that is just the sort of service a manu- 
facturer must be able to give the retail outlets in this 19-million area. 
Long-distance service no longer can compete. 


Kansas City offers every manufacturing advantage, but none more impor- 
tant than quick, economical transportation to 19 million 


people. 
ITTEE OF 





THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 


ANSADd gC T Yemo 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City. 








I am interested in the 
industry. 


Name aan ‘ wsdl 


Firm , eM ee EEE EE ha AES 
Address __ ata iat 
City. 








please mention Nation’s Business 
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SHAKEPROOF 





HE quiet, faithful per- 

formance of your oil 
burner is the result of real 
manufacturing genius. The 
smooth action required of 
this mechanical appliance 
demands a very careful selec- 
tion of parts and materials 


Type 12 
Internal 





AS used in its assembly. 

Most successful oil burner 
Type 11 manufacturers insist on using 
External Shakeproof Lock Washers 


under every nut because they 
know that always means 
greater protection against 
vibration and provides ex- 
tra years of perfect perform- 
ance. That is why you can 
always depend on an oil 
burner that is Shakeproof 


2) 


Prt. ALI equipped to give you the 

: utmost in satisfaction. 

P Your product needs Shake- 
proof protection, too! Test 
this positive locking method 

Tre 20 in your own shop and see 
Terminals for yourself how it improves 
U S. Patents performance and reduces as- 
ante sembly costs. Free samples 
ieae~=CSfCUWwill: be gladly furnished — 
Other patente send for a supply today! 


Foreign Patents 


SHAKEPROOF 
Lock Washer Company 


{Division of Ulinots Tool Works} 
2537 North Keeler Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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‘New Buildings Arrayed in Shining Armor 


(Continued from page 28) 
legheny Metal with a somewhat different 
heat treatment, is an alloy composed of 


_| 17 to 20 per cent chromium and seven 


to ten per cent nickel, with carbon less 
than .20 per cent. The usual composi- 


tion is 18 per cent chromium and 





| _ eight per cent nickel. This metal is far 
| superior to its predecessors. 
_not corrode or tarnish under any at- 


It does 


mospheric conditions. 

Innumerable industrial uses were at 
once opened to such a material. Its wid- 
est use even today is probably in the 
oil industry which meets corrosion in its 
most violent form and where this metal 
has saved enormous sums. Next come 
the food industries which use it in the 
construction of tanks and machinery 
for the treatment and manufacture of 


countless products. Recently the auto- 
| mobile industry has turned to this metal 


for radiator shells, lamps, running- 
boards, hub caps, instrument boards. 
The paper industry and the various 
chemical industries are also large users. 

In the industrial fields the competi- 
tion between noncorroding metals is 


_ now keen and has reached a price basis, 


cost of replacement being balanced 
against cost of installing the more ex- 


| pensive metals. The wide variety of in- 
_ dustrial conditions with respect to tem- 


perature, acidity or alkalinity, presence 
of sulphur or oxygen, calls for a wide 


| variety of special metals. Besides the 


steels mentioned, the manufacturer has 
available pure aluminum, aluminum- 
silicon alloys, nickel, nickel alloys such 
as Morel Metal, and special iron alloys 
such as Duriron. 


A building of mirrors 


MORE impressive are the recent de- 
velopments in architecture. A number 
of recent office buildings have used this 
polished mirror-like metal for interior 
decorations. The Chrysler Building is 
not unusual in this respect excepting for 
the ambitious and striking ornamental 
effects obtained in the doorways and the 
lobby. The new Board of Trade Build- 
ing in Chicago has used nickel alloys. 
Characteristic of the new era is the office 
of R. R. McCormick in the Daily News 
Building in Chicago where the doors, 
casings, picture moulding, radiator en- 


| closures, lighting fixtures, tables, desks 


| and chairs are all made of this new steel 
| 


in a modernistic design. 
Similar effects have been obtained 





by the use of aluminum. Furniture 
of this metal has become common and 
the New York office of the Aluminum 
Company of America has doors, cas- 
ings, radiator enclosures, lighting fix- 
tures and furniture made entirely of 
this metal. The St. Louis Civil Court 
House has a flat batten seam roof 
and gutters made of aluminum and 
is surmounted by two sand cast alu- 
minum sphinxes weighing approximate- 
ly 5,000 pounds each. A similar use of 
aluminum is found on the new Board of 
Trade Building ir: Chicago which has 
a 31 foot aluminum statue of Ceres sur- 
mounting the smoke jacket. Including 
the roof, sliding sashes, gutters, and 
down spouts, this building uses a total 
of 11,500 pounds of aluminum. 


Metal saves space 


BUT noncorrosion is not the only rea- 
son for the use of metal in architecture. 
One of the major factors is the economy 
of space and of labor in construction. 

In the Empire State Building, for in- 
stance, there is only one cubic foot of 
stone to each 200 cubic feet of building 
volume while the average similar struc- 
ture has a cubic foot of stone for only 
45 or 50 feet. At the present prices 
of ground area in skyscraper districts 
this additional space is a clear gain. 
When the inexpensive fabrication of 
the metal and its simple mounting on 
the structural skeleton is included, the 
saving even in the time needed for 
erecting the building is enormous. This 
item is of great importance on an ex- 
pensive site such as that of the Empire 
State Building and was fully appreciated 
by the architects, Shreve, Lamb and 
Harmon. 

It is to be expected that although 
this steel will not corrode, it cannot 
remain permanently bright and shiny 
in the heavy atmosphere of dust and 
soot in our large cities. The advantage 
of these metals is, however, that mere 
scouring, such as a window receives, is 
ample to restore the original brightness. 
Indeed, the rain is an effective cleaner. 
How long it will be before scouring is 
needed is still an open question. Close 
examination of the Chrysler dome re- 
veals a distinct opaque layer but this has 
had little effect on the appearance of the 
building from the street. 

Aluminum also has long been used 
for industrial equipment and in the 
various branches of transportation be- 
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“Those 
EXCLUSIVE 


IMPROVEMENTS certainly do 
out the MARCHANT 
in a class by itself!” 


“Clever girl, that Miss Wright. She had 
tests made that proved that no other cal- 
culator could do our figuring as fast or as 
easily as the Marchant. Everyday results 
back her up!” 


The Marchant 100% Electric Calculator 


gives your whole organization the bene- 
fits of the fastest figuring in the world. No 
other calculator has its five big exclusive 
improvements and its perfected special 
features designed to increase ease of op- 
eration and figuring efficiency. 

The Marchant is 100% electric in all op- 
erations. 


Have Marchant speed and superiority 
demonstrated on your own work. Phone 
our local representative or use coupon. 


Sales and service offices the world over. 


17 years building calculators—nothing else. 
Electric, hand-operated and portable models. As low as $125. 





100% FLECTRIC 
glculator 










5 exclusive improve- 
ments fastest figuring 


in the World 
Adds, 





Subtracts, Multiplies, 
‘vi in 


‘ MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Dept. 208, Oakland, California 


“No 4 o'clock fatique Gentlemen: Please send me free literature and information about 











forme now. And the LJ Marchant 100% Electric Calculator (-) $125 Marchant Portable Calculator 
boss gets his figures ‘ame 

in minutes instead of Fim 

hours Address 


City and State — 


When writing to MarcHANT CALCULATING Macutine Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Pittsburgh 


Your Property 
or Your Neighbor's? 


Tl 














Occasionally a small corner of your 
property may be forgotten through dis- 
use. Being convenient and accessible 
to your neighbor, he inadvertently en- 
croaches, and the property becomes his 
**by courtesy.”’ 

Enclose every foot of your ground in 
fence and avoid these embarrassing 
situations. Follow the property line. 
A fence will turn many a wasted cor- 
ner into useful space. 

Don’t waste money on cheap, poorly- 
designed fences... Pittsburgh Chain- 
Link Fence will repay your investment 
through many years of satisfactory ser- 
vice with a minimum of maintenance. 
Made of copper-bearing steel through- 
out and heavily zinc-coated after weav- 
ing, it is doubly protected against rust 
..- Framework is genuine Pittsburgh 
Seamless Steel Pipe of standard pipe 
weight, giving extra strength and dur- 
ability to the erected fence. 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 


| Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 
732 Union Trust Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








When writing to PittsspurcH Steer Co. please mention Nation’s Business 











Fence 





cause of its light weight, its easy fabri- 
cation and its freedom from corrosion. 
At present only three per cent of the 
aluminum produced annually finds its 
way into architectural uses but this 
proportion is growing rapidly. The 
metal is generally used in some alloy 
form. Most ornamental castings are 
made from an alloy containing silicon, 

Window glass at a distance is similar 
in color to deplated aluminum, and 
the use of deplated spandrels on the 
Empire State Building is one of this 
metal’s striking successes. On the lower 
floors the windows and ornamental 
spandrels are easily distinguished but 
higher up it is impossible to tell a 
window from a spandrel. The building 
appears to be a tall, white cliff with 
vertical gray lines. 

These new trends in architecture 
promise a new tradition which may be 
as effective in transforming our cities 
as the development of structural steel. 
In our office buildings and factories 
American architects have led the world 
because they have been quick to take 
advantage of every new development 
in research and engineering. When the 


| office worker goes home, however, he 








lives in an environment which cannot 
be accused of modernism. He wants the 
old-fashioned. He is comfortable when 
reminded of his childhood and so we 
still have sharply sloped roofs shingled, 


| or, at best, tiled. The steep roof was de- 


signed generations ago to shed snow be- 
cause wood beams were not strong 
enough to carry the weight of a heavy 
winter blanket. That day is past. The 
flat roof has plenty of strength, is much 
cheaper to erect and economizes space. 
With the problem of corrosion solved 
we may look forward to an increased 
use of steel, aluminum, and other metals 
even in domestic construction. 


Research makes change 


ONE never can tell how far these new 
ideas will go. As C. F. Kettering has 
said, the real job of the research man 
is to keep the public reasonably un- 
happy. It is this healthy unhappiness 
which makes the modern world what it 
is—active, ever-changing, inspiring. 

One day a chemist perfects a ther- 
mometer cover; swiftly it reaches the 
stars on an incredible tower; and in the 
days that are to come it may transform 
our cities. Certainly a steel that does 
not rust will once again belie the fear- 
some prophets who have predicted that 
all our iron ores will be used up in a 
century. No one can look into the future 
except through the windows of the re- 
search laboratories. 
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your BusINEss 
Machine Can Show Cash Savings 


in 30 Days 


HE question used to be “Can I save money by 
ite a bookkeeping machine in place of hand 
labor?” 

Today’s question is “Can I cut accounting over- 
head still further?” 


Frequently, it is installed to do the work previ- 
ously handled by three other machines...with an 
immediate saving in floor space, rent, payroll. 


It eliminates costly errors. Speeds accounting and 
collections. And instead of you adapting your 
methods to fit... it adapts itself to fit them. 








In hundreds of cases...in small companies and in 
cannot mammoth corporations. ..a 
ints the 
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Read the list of Remington-speeded operations on 












Remington machine has said 


o* 


opposite page. Then, briefly indicate on coupon 
yes”, And proved it. below, the department or problem in which you 
are most interested. It will bring 
you practical money-saving sug- 
gestions... without obligation! 











e 





se new nia 

ng has With the Remington Fanfold in your billing department, you 

+h man can get a 25% to 50% time saving...through elimination of car- 

ly un- bon handling, and key-shifting and tabulating operations. 
‘ Adaptable to standard accounting machines and typewriters. 

ppiness 
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a BUSINESS SERVICE 


ip in a Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. Sales offices in all leading cities. 
> future 


. REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . . . INDEX 
the re- 


DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines . . . KALAMAZOO AND 
POWERS Accounting Machines 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
VISIBLE... RAND & KARDEX Visible Records . . . 
BAKER-VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment . SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices 


office please mention Nation’s Business 
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Spot ~ 











RE is a modern business 
office. There are nine 
places in plain sight where 


National Visible Records in binder form 
have been put to work to save the firm’s 
time and money. 

The Sales Manager (X1) uses a visible 
customer record that brings 10,000 dealers 
within arm’s reach of his chair. The Office 
Manager (X2) keeps every detail of per- 
sonnel records instantly available in visible 
form. The Shop (X3) keeps its stores-and- 
supply record invisible binders for accurate 
control. The Credit Manager (X4) has 
complete creditand collection intormation 
at his finger-tips in a visible binder system. 
The Plant Manager (X5) uses a visible 
binder production schedule which tells 
him instantly the status of any order in 
work. The Service Manager (X6) keeps 
his traffic routing and other data instantly 
accessible in visible form. The Purchasing 
Agent (X7) uses a visible vendor-record 
that gives him instantly every fact regard- 
ing price, delivery and service on every 
previous order. The Telephone Operator 
(X8) keeps an up-to-date list of numbers 
frequently called, in a special National 


National 


Save Time and Money 


BOUND BOOKS 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. B-5 


Please send me a free copy of 


your booklet, “The Modern 


Business Office,”’which tells how oe ee 
and where National Visible and 
other equipment can save time Pe 
and money. 

Address _ _ ~~ 






LOOSE LEAF 
MACHINE BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT 


Where 
National 
Visible Records 
are saving 

time and money 





1 


visible binder. And the Shipping Depart- 
ment (X9) maintains accurate control of 
every Outgoing order, with a complete 
National visible installation. 

National Visible Binders are unique be- 
cause: (1) The back is flat; it expands at 
the touch of a thumb-lever for ease in 
posting. (2) When open for writing, the 
broad, flat surface of the back holds the 
book steady and prevents rocking. (3) Flat 
back construction avoids any hump to in- 
terfere with the arm in posting. (4) The 
posts are straight, polished and friction- 
less; this allows sheets to be turned at the 
flick of a wrist, as in a book. 

There is a stationer in your city who 
can advise you competently about the use 
of thisand other National Record-Keeping 
Equipment. Ask him ... or write us. 





‘amt, VISIBLE. 
VEY" RECORDS 


VISIBLE RECORDS 





Holyoke, Massachusetts 











When writing to Nationat BLaxnk Book Company lease mention Nation’s Business 











Chicago Teaches 


a Tax Lesson 


(Continued from page 32) 
system. The professional politician ae. 
cepts it as it is. He believes in “getting 
his while the getting is good.” So long 
as the apathetic, or, perhaps, selfish cit. 
izen permits the “getting” to be “good,” 
the politician will “get his.” 

These are strenuous days. Vast for- 
tunes represented by paper profits in 
stocks have dwindled or disappeared 


The question of public works 


PRESIDENT HOOVER, in the interes 
of the unemployed, has advocated the 
construction of public works. Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, in a recent radio address, stated 
that for the first six months of last year 
$1,100,000,000 had been spent in public 
works and public utilities, a gain of more 
than 400 million dollars over the first 
six months of 1929. 

The construction of public works to 
help the unemployed is commendable. 
On the other hand, the officials of every 
municipality, before authorizing a pub- 
lic improvement, must consider the con- 
dition of the taxpayer and decide 
whether the additional burden in taxes 
may not be more than the taxpayer can 
bear. 

The chief justification for adding to 
the expense of government at this time 
must be the expectation that it will 
yield an adequate return in a necessary 
and desirable service. 


Economy in taxes 


| NOW is the time for every municipal- 


ity to get its house in order by consoli- 
dating its tax consuming units, by put- 
ting its taxing machinery on a scientific, 
nonpolitical basis, by carefully prepar- 
ing and observing its budget, by incur- 
ring no obligations that are unnecessary, 
and by inaugurating the most rigid 
economy. 

The problems of municipal finance 
in the future are real, not academic. 


| Their solution cannot be left to the 


politician, the reformer or the theorist. 
They demand the best constructive 


| thought of experienced business leaders 
and wise financiers. 


Imposed on them is the task, if not 
the responsibility, of taking an active 
and vigorous part in the governmental 
affairs of their cities. Someone must do 
it. Who is more interested? Who 18 
better qualified? 
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a HANCOCK SERIES —————4 


What are You doing 
about 





Group Insurance? 


Topay more 
than 6 Million lives are pro- 
tected by approximately 9 
Billion dollars in Group In- 
surance, the greater part of 
which is based on the co- 
Operative effort and cost- 
sharing of employers and 
employees. 

This is real codperation in 
a practical way. Employers 
of industry who are interested 
in this subject will want to 
read our booklet, “Manage- 
ment, Men and Motives.” 
May we send you a copy? 


























Lure INSURANCE Com 


oF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








N.B. 
(wer Sixty-seven Years in Business 




















In your business you insure every- 
thing of material value. Then why not 
insure the history of your business—your 
records and correspondence, against mis- 
filing and loss? 
Acco Fasteners, Acco Fold- 
ers and Acco Punches give 
you this important protection 


—give you bound papers that 








are safe papers! 
The Acco Folder, of durable pressboard, 


has a cloth expansion for 1 and 2° volume 


of papers and lasts the lifetime of a steel 





cabinet. It contains the well known Acco 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Fastener, consisting of 


two prongs on a broad, 





flat base against which 
papers are tightly and safely held by a wide 
compressor strip—the proper way of binding. 

The easy, clean cutting Acco Punch, 
punches two holes in your papers, to accom- 
modate the Fastener prongs, and it never 
breaks, rusts nor needs servicing of any sort. 


af at 
=\ 


Send for free sample Acco 
Fastener and literature on 


Acco Folders and Punches 


Y 


© 





ACCO PRODUCTS, Inc., American Clip Co. 


39th Avenue and 24th Street Long Island City, N. Y. 


Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Teamwork Can Help Farm Credit 


(Continued from page 38) 
insuring the farmer a more regular 
supply of credit. This was one of the 
purposes of the intermediate credit 
banks which, from the standpoint of 
total volume of discounts, are as yet a 
minor source of production credit. 

The original discounts of the inter- 
mediate credit banks in 1928 were, in 
round figures, only $28,083,000 through 
agricultural credit corporations, of 
which only 155 were active at the close 
of the year; $25,567,000 through live- 
stock loan associations, numbering 63, 
and $759,000 through banks—a total 
of $54,409,000. In addition, renewal dis- 
counts amounted to $29,159,000. 

But total discounts alone are not an 
adequate standard for measuring the 
benefits of these banks. They are un- 
doubtedly a stabilizing influence, espe- 
cially in communities where credit 
corporations and loan associations are 
functioning to connect the individual 
producer with the intermediate credit 
system, and through it with that vast 
source of credit represented by the in- 
vesting public. 

It may be possible to minimize or to 
overcome the handicaps the farmer faces 
because he is a small borrower. One 
possibility—large-scale farming—may 
not materialize. It depends on economic 
forces, the fundamental trend of which 
it would be unwise to predict. The other 
possibility—cooperative credit—lies in 
the hands of the farmers themselves. 


Cooperation will help credit 


CREDIT corporations organized under 
state law afford an opportunity for farm- 
ers to get loans from the intermediate 
credit banks. Several of the cooperative 
marketing associations in the cotton 
states are operating subsidiary credit 
corporations to provide production loans 
for their members. 

The idea is gaining ground rapidly 


| that farmers must cooperate to over- 


come an inherent weakness in their in- 
dividual businesses in marketing. The 
sooner this idea ripens into sound action 
in some form of cooperative credit, the 
better. 

In the meantime, the farmer should 
develop a favorable connection with the 
nearest good bank. Despite the faults 
which local banking has exhibited in the 
past, especially in the inflation period 
that ended in 1920 and in the deflation 


that followed, the local banker is on the 
whole the farmer’s best financial ad- 
viser. 


Local banks have advantage 


UNDER any system for making small 
farm loans, the credit institutions— 
whether big or little, cooperative or pri- 
vate, branch banking or individual 
banks—must have local contacts that 
know the individual borrowers and their 
business more intimately than the big 
bank executive in a far-off place could 
ever know them. The local banker is so 
far ahead of others in this intimate con- 
tact with the small borrower that it may 
be doubted that any other type of func- 
tionary will catch up with him. If the 
local banker is a wise man he can base 
small loans on a proper blend of moral 
and material security. 

Any effort to improve the farmer's 
production credit by strengthening the 
institutions that serve him must first of 
all consider local banks, his principal 
source of short-term loans. Progress is 
being made toward better local banking, 

Finally, mutual understanding helps 
both borrower and lender. The banker 
can cultivate it by expert knowledge of 
farming and by sympathetic interest in 
the farmer’s problems. The farmer can 
cultivate it by realizing that for the most 
part the banker lends other people's 
money, and by practicing that essential 
to good business management and credit 
standing—promptness. 

As farmers thus improve their credit 
management and credit standing, and 
as public opinion demands safer bank- 
ing policy, local banks and supplemen- 
tary agencies surely will be adapted to 
serve better the needs of agriculture. 





Believer in Honesty 


AMUEL APPLETON, Boston's 
merchant prince during the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, was 

famous all over New England for his 
idealism and his integrity in the matter 
of business dealings. 

“Men mean to be honest,” he said 
shortly before he died. “I have never in 
my life met with more than three or 
four cases in which I thought a man In- 
tended to be dishonest in dealing with 
me.” —J. H. 
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NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
By WILLARD L. HAMMER 





Western 
Meeting 


THE Western Divi- 
sion of the United 
States Chamber of 
Commerce held a two- 
day session early in December. Some 
500 business men, representing trade 
and industry in 11 western states, 
Hawaii and Alaska, attended. 

One of the most important resolutions 
was that asking an investigation of fed- 
eral and state antitrust laws to deter- 
mine what action may be necessary to 
remove uncertainties in the operation 
of the natural-resources industries. 

Another resolution called for a study 
of the possibilities of stabilizing the 
price of silver as a means of improving 
economic conditions in countries using 
silver as a monetary base. 

Pacific trade received considerable 
attention at the meeting. The consensus 
of the meeting was that while trade and 
industry are now in difficulties, more 
normal activity in the future is certain. 

At the sessions devoted to the three 
basic western industries—oil, lumber 
and mining—there was discussed the 
need for more self-government to enable 
these industries to deal effectively with 
problems of production and to curb 
wasteful competition. 








THE Industrial Club 
of St. Louis has re- 
cently published “‘Out- 
line for Market Sur- 
veys’” which gives timely and helpful 
information to organization workers 
studying problems of distribution. 

In brief, the book describes how the 
information in the Census of Distribu- 
tion may be used to best advantage. 
Copies may be obtained directly from 
the Industrial Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Louis. 


Market 


Surveys 








PROMPT action of 
the Association of 
Commerce of Quincy, 
Ill., kept local busi- 
ness on an even keel following the clos- 
ing of two of the city’s seven banks. 
When the second bank closed, on a 
Saturday, the Association called a meet- 


Stabilizing 


Business 











ing of business men. It was determined 
that the other five banks of the city must 
be saved. Plans were quickly made. 

The evening paper that night carried 
a front-page statement of confidence in 
the remaining banks, and an appeal for 
the use of judgment and common sense 
in dealing with the situation. This state- 
ment was signed by about a hundred 
prominent business men and firms and 
it had the effect of calming many wor- 
ried citizens. It eased the situation at 
all the banks. 

The Association of Commerce then 
obtained the signatures of practically 
all the leading business men, factory 
heads and other prominent citizens. 








These were affixed to a full-page state- 
ment of confidence in Sunday morning’s 
newspaper. 

By Monday the business situation 
was partially restored to normal. By 
Tuesday, due largely to the Associa- 
tion’s action, the remaining banks were 
carrying on in the usual way. 





CHAMBERS of com- 
Chambers and merce that are en- 
Employment  deayoring to alleviate 





_ unemployment this 
winter are legion. 

The Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association, believing that curing 
unemployment, like charity, should be- 





Where Business Will Meet in February 


DATE. ORGANIZATION cITy 
2-5 American Dental Trade Association i ae Ye es RI Chicago 
3 Corset & Brassiere Association of America.. ee New York 
3 National Luggage Dealers Association Chicago 
3-5 New England Gas Association ; .. Boston 
3-6 lowa Lumber & Material Dealers Association . Des Moines 
3-6 Merchant Tailor Designers Association....... ... Rochester 
3-6 Michigan Retail Hardware Association ..Grand Rapids 
3-6 Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association Milwaukee 
4-6 Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Association ... Detroit 
4-6 National Paving Brick Manufacturers Association ... Pittsburgh 
4-6 Retail Lumber Dealers Association of Western Pennsylvania . Pittsburgh 
4-6 Southwestern Ice Manufacturers Association Mineral Wells, Texas 
5 American Association of “Wood Pulp Importers New York 
6 Eastern Lumber Salesmens Association.. nevi ... Philadelphia 
9-11 National Builders Association..........000..0000000... Hampton, Va. 
9-11 National Vending Machine Operators Association Chicago 
9-11 Northwestern Shoe Retailers Association..... Des Moines 
9-12 Iowa Retail Hardware Association Des Moines 
9-12 National Association of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers Chicago 
9-28 Toy Fair Chamber of Commerce, Inc..... New York 
10 Tile and Mantel Contractors Association of America Milwaukee 
10-11 American Honey Producers League Toronto 
10-12 Illinois Lumber and Building Material Dealers Association Chicago 
10-12 Illinois Retail Hardware Association... Chicago 
10-13 International Society of Master Painters and Decorators, Inc. Memphis 
10-13 Midwest Power Engineering Conference Chicago 
11-12 Federation of Nebraska Retailers ; Omaha 
11-12 Ohio Bottlers Association nv Columbus 
12 National Cheese Producers Federation... sajssulees Plymouth, Wise. 
12 National Malt Products Manufacturers Association Chicago 
13-14 Virginia Lumber & Building Supply Dealers Association, Inc.....Richmond 
15 Eastern Nurserymens Association..... ; Trenton 
16 American Society Steel Treating San Francisco 
16 Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry New York 
16-17. National Federation of Radio Associations Indianapolis 
16-17. Radio Wholesalers Association ...... . Indianapolis 
16-18 National Paper Trade Association of the U. S. pieaandoinnre New York 
16-19 American Paper and Pulp Association : New York 


16-19 


~ 
~ 

_ 
« 


Industry, Inc. 
19 California Retail Hardware Association 
-20 Minnesota Retail Hardware Association 


NNN 
to 
Oo 
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-20 Ohio Hardware Association 
18 Gummed Industries Association... 
18 Tennessee Dairy Products Association 


18 Oil Trades Association of New York, Inc. sides 
International Cut Stone Contractors & Muarrymens Association Atlanta 
14-20 Wisconsin Retail Lumbermens Association 


19-21 Western Retail Lumbermens Association 
22 American Ceramic Society 


24 Southern Travelers Association New York 
24-26 American Concrete Institute : Milwaukee 
25-27 New England Hardware Dealers Association Boston 
26-22 Canners League of California Del Monte, Calif. 


National Association cf Builders Exchanges 
17. Wisconsin Retail Furniture Dealers Association 
Supply and Equipment Section of the American Paper & ‘Pulp 


New York State Retail Hardware Association 


San Antonio, Texas 
Milwaukee 


New York 
San Francisco 
Minneapolis 
Rochester 
Cleveland 
New York 
Nashville 
New York 


Milwaukee 


Tacoma > Hu "ash. 
Cleveland 
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WHEN CAREFUL SELECTION IS VITAL TO SATISFACTION 










satisfaction. 


With the same sound business judgment, the 
careful buyer selects his insurance—his sole 
protection for home, factory, store or other 
property when disaster comes. In CENTRAL 


Motor Cars and 
Insurance Policies 


In choosing a car, you not only consider 
appearance and cost, but you make ade- 
quate investigation of performance and 
manufacturer’s responsibility to assure 
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No purchase should be more 
carefully made than that of 
insurance. Be sure the policies 


you buy provide real protec- 
tion at proper cost. 


policies, he finds strength, protection, fair ad- 
justments, prompt payment of losses, and a 


substantial 
damental necessities of insurance 


cost-reducing dividend—the fun- 
satisfaction. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. For further 
information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. 



















Santas A Friendly 
c% Jo pe 
CENTRALS )ACE 
DIVIDEND 
Since 1921 MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAs BEEN C. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
| 30% Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 











SATISFACTION 
FULLY GUARANTEED, 


Amazing Value! 


Insures aecurate—Efficient—PERMANENT records. 
Speeds up service—producticn—detail Light- 


weight—handy—infallible. Checks time—prevents 
waste—stops profit leaks. Nickel-plated case. Clock 
guaranteed for one year. Prints time, date and 
any other useful data, as needed. Indispensable, 
when once used. Substantially built for hard service 
The modern unit for office, shipping and factory 
use. Truly—‘‘The Stamp with a Memory’’! 


Write for dealer’s name——-or mail 
check or money order for $17.50 to— 
A. D. JOSLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
220 No. Bank Drive Chicago, Il. 


VISE CLIP FACTS 


When you put a 
| Graffco VISE Clip on a 
| bunch of papers—it’s there 
to stay until you remove 
| it! This plated steel spring 
clip has an inner tongue 
that prevents papers from slipping in 
any direction. You'll easily identify it 
by its natty orange and black container. 
3 sizes hold from 2 to 60 papers. At 
your stationer’s—or write direct. 





GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 


78 Washburn Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 





















| 
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| gin at home, has joined manufacturers, 


wholesalers, and retailers of Minneap- 
olis in an effort to stimulate demand 
for goods made in the Northwest and 
thereby to provide work for their fellow- 
citizens. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
are putting the same intensive selling 
efforts on the home markets that they 
customarily put on distant markets, 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers are working together to clear a 
path to the consumer. The Minneapolis 
Retailers Association, the Minneapolis 
Advertising Club, two retailers associa- 
tions, and service clubs are either co- 
operating or giving official sanction to 
the movement. One store is tagging 
every piece of northwest-made mer- 
chandise. 

The St. Louis Chamber has devised 
a plan for the stabilization of St. Louis 
business and the stimulation of employ- 
ment. The plan contemplates the im- 
mediate speeding up of public improve- 
ments; the application by industry of 
methods such as the “stagger system,” 
vacations and part-time employment; 
the initiation of an extensive clean-up 
campaign; an exchange of ideas on what 
is being done elsewhere; the creation of 
odd jobs for the unemployed, and re- 
lief for the destitute through existing 
agencies. 

“The heads of many of the larger 
firms in the United States,” the Cham- 
ber points out, “have already pledged 
that they will drop no employees for 
lack of work or that they will prorate 
available jobs among their present force 
so that all may be assured of at least 
part-time work.” 

The Evansville (Ind.) Chamber, in 
cooperation with the city administra- 
tion, registered the unemployed. Based 
on the registration, it was estimated that 
1.68 per cent of the total population of 
Evansville is uncmployed, that is that 
5.4 per cent of Evansville’s normal num- 


| ber of workers is out of work. 


Names, addresses and trades of those 


| who registered are kept on file at the 


Chamber’s offices for the use of those 
who have work available. 





THE membership of 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
States has adopted 
a national water-power policy through 
its Referendum 57. It is the viewpoint 
of the Chamber as expressed through its 
members’ votes that the development 
and distribution of electric power should 


Water-power 
Resolution 





| be left to private enterprise and that 


'the Muscle Shoals project should be 
| sold or leased on the best possible terms. 


| The following 15 recommendations of 
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ap | STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SE ¥Stnwe ee 
and 
and SOON BEARS RIPE PROFITS 
low- STEEL 
ilers 
ling 8 
they 

Tue “cloud-touchers” are steel! Every 
be one knows that now. Knows, too, that 
lis the higher spires and more daring spans 
rolis to come must be steel. Of greater signifi- 
\cia- cance is a growing recognition of this 
co- =) ~~ s fact: The humble building at a sky- 
gh scraper’s base, or the modest bridge 
saa astride a rural stream, is ready sooner, 

serves better and lasts longer when this 
ised matchless metal is used. 
ous | For steel brings the same speed and 
oy economy in construction, the same pre- 
al determined strength and security to 
of homes, schools, and small as well as 
m,” large apartment and mercantile houses, 
ent; | factories and bridges. It comes to a 
Hest building site ready to go into place. 
a | Heat or cold, rain or snow cannot affect 
a it. It is permanent, fire-resistive, cannot 
ting | shrink. It may be quickly erected wher- | 

| ever and whenever men can work. ae 
Tger Before building anything, find out aH 
ee what steel can do for you. The Institute 1 
_ | serves as a clearing house for technical : F 
sat and economic information on steel con- HE 
orce struction, and offers full and free co-oper- Ht 
least ation in the use of such data to architects, if 
engineers and all others interested. , 

-, in 
stra- 
ased 
that 
n of 
that 
um- 
hose 
the The co-operative non-profit service organization of the 
hose structural steel industry of North America. Through its 

extensive test and research program, the Institute aims 

to establish the full facts regarding steel in relation to 
p of every type of construction. The Institute’s many pub- 
‘ofn- lications, covering every phase of steel construction, are 
: available on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
ited Madison Avenue, New York City.—In Canada, to 710 
pted Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District offices 
ough in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birmingham, “MUNICIPAL CENTER, FOR CITY OF MEDIUM SIZE.” AN ENLARGEMENT OF THIS 
yoint Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, DESIGN BY HUGH FERRISS, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED 
hits Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto. WITHOUT CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, 
nent 
ould 
mat | AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
1 be 
mee PT EEL INS URES STRENGTH -ANO-- O86 eee 
is 0 

When writing to AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL ConstrvucTION Inc. please mention Nation's Business 
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Certainly transmission— 


demands roller bearings, too 


VERYWHERE, roller 
bearings reduce fric- 
tion, power losses, and 
wear; and increase pro- 
duction speeds. These ad- 
vantages should be applied 
to transmission as well— 
the most vital part of the 
production line. 
Increasing efficiency in 
methods, increasing speeds 
of machines, have result- 
ed in the ever growing 
trend toward the Diamond 
High Speed Drive—since 
it is the only form of 
transmission that embod- 


ies the roller-bearing principle to such a high 


degree. 


Regardless of the speeds at which your shafts 
are driven, Diamond Drives transmit the maxi- 
mum of power while reducing trouble, delay 


and repair. 


These drives are more compact than any 
other, positive, quiet, equally efficient on long 
or short centers. They operate over and under 
sprockets, in either direction—and meet every 
transmission need of Industry. 

Booklet No. 102A, “Reducing the Cost of 
Power Transmission”, describes the Diamond 
Drive in detail. Send for a copy. 





This Diamond on every 
link identifies the 
Diamond <)rive 


the most vital part of production— 





Diamond Roller Chain (Multiple Strand) Main Drive on 
Sand Mixer, 20 H.P. 1160 r.p.m. motor. Diamond Roller 
Chain Drives are positive, no slipping. 





DIAMOND MOTOR DRIVES 
IN STOCK 
for practically all your needs 


For 90% of motor applications 
between 14 and 75 h. p., 600 to 
1800 r.p.m., and ratios 1/1 to 
8.4/1, you can obtain a Diamond 
Drive from stock, carried on hand 
by a Diamond Distributor near 
you. In addition to all Diamond 
Drive advantages, you thus have 
convenience and ease in ordering, 
and are certain of immediate de- 
livery. 











DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 











this program. 


A series of radio broadcasts under the title 


**How’s Business?” 


is conducted by Merle Thorpe, Editor of Nation’s Business, 
every Monday night at 8 P.M. (Eastern Standard Time) 
over a National Broadcasting Company hook-up. Watch 


your local papers for announcements of stations carrying 
























the special committee which prepared 
the referendum report were passed by a 
large majority: 


1. That Federal and state appropriations 
should be increased for the collection ang 
publication of data relating to water re 
sources. 


2. That the Federal Government should 
leave to the states all possible contro) over 
utilization of water resources within the 
states. 


3. That each state should have an agency 
to promote and regulate development of its 
water resources, 


4. That the states should use compacts 
among themselves for determination of 
their respective rights in boundary and jn. 
terstate streams. 


5. That, through adequate appropriations, 
and through methods of appointment and 
compensation for members and staff, state 
commissions should be enabled to discharge 
their duties with the greatest possible ef- 
ficiency. 

6. That state commissions should be 
authorized to initiate proceedings in which 
they may exercise their regulatory powers, 
including proceedings as to disparities in 
domestic rates. 


7. That every effort should be made by 
regulatory bodies and utilities to reach by 
agreement the valuation to be placed on 
properties. 

8. That interstate power, so far as now 
incapable of regulation by states, should be 
regulated through concurrent action of state 
agencies made effective by the Federal 
Power Commission, and only in the event 
of failure of concurrence on the part of the 
state agencies should be regulated directly 
by the Federal Power Commission. 


9. That municipally operated utilities 
should be subject to the same regulation as 
privately operated utilities. 


10. That the Federal Power Commission 
should avoid duplication by utilizing the 
field services of other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

11. That development and distribution of 
electric power is within the proper sphere 
of private enterprise. 

12. That the Federal Government should 
leave the construction of dams and other 
structures and the generation of power to 


| other agencies, except where they are an 


essential part of national or international 


| projects that cannot be successfully carried 


out by other agencies. 


13. That the Federal Government should 
always leave the transmission and distribu- 
tion of power to other agencies. 


14. That the state governments should 


leave development and distribution of 


power to utilities which they effectively reg 
ulate. 


15. That the Muscle Shoals project 


| should be sold or leased, as is, on the best 


possible terms. 
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AMERICAN 
STEEL SHEETS 


——— 
i mann ace v 8-08 


For Every Use in indiaatey and Construction 
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For BETTER BUILDINGS 


TEEL SHEETS are serving an important 
and ever growing list of uses. For roofing 
and siding in industrial construction; for 
gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, 

and similar uses in well-built structures; for 
ventilating and air-conditioning systems in 
great skyscrapers; for molding, sash, trim and 
doors in fireproof buildings; and for metal 
furniture, cabinets, and equipment for both 
office and home. Also in growing demand for 
airfield work, culverts, and underground uses. 












































Be sure the sheet metal you use has a reputation 
for quality and endurance. Specify AMERICAN 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for all purposes. KrysTONE quality 
(steel alloyed with copper) gives maximum rust- 
resistance. Sold by leading metal merchants. 








SAVE WITH STEEL—CONTRIBUTOR TO TRADE RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FLAT ROLLED STEEL MANUFACTURERS 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


ROUEN fib coamasce CARNEGIE STEEL CoMPANY FEDERAL SHIPS'LDG. & Drv Ddcx Co. Tre Loran Stxs. Sres. ComPany 
AMERICAN SHEET AND Trx PLATE COMPANY Co.iumaia STEEL CoMPANY eoeene eee ee Tewnxsser Coat. [non 4 Ramxoap Co. 
AMERICAN STREL AND Wirz COMPANY Cyctone Fence ComPANy NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


| Pacite Pe mates Cotanibte Stel Company, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N.Y. 





When writing to AMERICAN SHEET AND Tin PiLate Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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LIGHT ano AIR 


without. 


DRAFT o GLARE 





Private Office Equipped throughout 
Hanley Office Bidg., = with ** Kane Quality” 
Bradford, Pa 5 Venetian Blinds and 
Thomas Hendryx, Arch. Rustless Insect Screens 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


... Mean Better Work in Any Office 


ANY WORKER, from you yourself down to the filing clerk, 
will do better, more efficient wor) if unhampered by distress- 
ing sunlight, disturbing glare or annoying drafts. For this 
reason, “Kane Quality” Venetian Blinds are a good invest- 
ment for any business. 





They keep out the direct rays of the sun and diffuse bright, 
glaring light into mellow softness, thus preventing eye strain. 
They admit all the air desired for healthful ventilation but 
block direct drafts and sudden gusts of wind that blow papers 
hither and yon. At the same time they are economical, since 
they last indefinitely and thus eliminate the expensive repairs 
and replacements necessary when shades or curtains are used. 
They are easily cleaned simply by wiping with a damp cloth. 
Many of the most modern offices in America are being fitted 
with “Kane Quality” Venetian Blinds. Write for the complete 
details of this new comfort feature for homes or offices. 


“KANE QUALITY” RUSTLESS INSECT SCREENS, TAILOR MADE TO INDIVIDUAL 
MEASUREMENTS, HAVE SET A STANDARD OF DURABLE QUALITY FOR OVER 
FORTY YEARS. ORDER NOW FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


There is a “Kane Quality” Distributor near you equipped to render a complete service. 
; P 


KANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ma Dept. N-2, Kane, Pa. 
: : - Please send free illustrated book on 











MAN U FACTU RI NG CO. hee tian Blinds C) Rustliess Insect Screens 
KAN E, PA. i Address —— 
Ss a ER ee 


When writing to Kane MaNnuFracturinG Company please mention Nation’s Business 











TOPICS 
| from 


THE TRADE PRESS 
By Paul H. Hayward 


OME, sweet home is in for some 
rather radical changes, if we may 
believe a prophecy sketching the 
house of the future, cited in Heating 

and Ventilating. For instance, we read: 


A combination of translucent and opaque 
windows as wide as show windows are given 
a prominent place, as well as flat roofs for 
| use as outdoor living rooms in the summer. 
|... Walls and partitions will be made so 
much thinner that an extra room can be 
added without enlarging the house. 
The basement will be eliminated entirely. 
Heating systems will be relegated to garages, 
which will be attached to the house. 
Due to the advent of the attached garage, 
building lots will change in size. They will 
be wider and of less depth, the garage being 
attached to the side of the house. The deep 
lot, it is pointed out, is a survival of the 
days when it was necessary to place the 
barn at the end of the back yard to keep 
stable odors as far as possible from the 
house. 
| Floor plans will be shifted so that the 

living room will be at the back of the house, 
and kitchen and service rooms on the street 
side. 

Living rooms, it is argued, were placed 
originally along the street, because the 
street was thought of as a parkway. Also, 
it was pleasant to sit on the front porch or 
to linger by the front-room windows. 

In the new scheme of things, building 
insulating materials will have an important 
place, because with thinner walls and parti- 
tions, insulating board, augmented possibly 
by a sheet of steel, will be the key to this 
| form of construction. ... 

As heat is required to make ice and to 
| supply cool air, the house of the future, ac- 
| cording to the same prophet, will have one 

plant which will furnish the necessary heat, 
| make ice, and cool the air when necessary. 








¢ Doing Something About Smoke 


SEVERAL cities, we are informed by 
Factory and Industrial Management, 
| have learned that something really can 
be done to lessen the expensive and 
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STEEL 
RAILS 


made modern 
locomotives 


possible... 























Rae ee 


N 1860, wiseacres said the peak had been reached in 
railroad transportation. Iron rails could not stand any 
more weight. Locomotives would never be any larger. 
Then steel rails, made possible by Bessemer’s convert- 
er, opened the way to further progress; opened the way 
to the giant locomotives of today. 
* * * 

Automobiles faced a dead line a few years ago. Gaso- 
line could not stand the high pressure demanded by more 
efficient motors. 

Then Ethyl] fluid was discovered. Added to good gaso- 
line,it makes a motor fuel that stands high pressures with- 
out “knocking,” or consequent power loss. The opportu- 
nity for progress that steel rails gave railroading, Ethy| 
Gasoline has given the oil and automotive industries. 

High compression mators, powered by fuel that stands 
their pressures without detonating, point the way to 
further improvement in automotive efficiency. To you 


Hthyl opened the way 


109 


BETTER automobiles 


and to automobile manufacturers higher compression 
motors offer: 

Increased power without increased weight 

Increased accelerating ability 

Decreased heat waste. 
Ethyl Gasoline brings out the best performance of any 
automobile on the market today. It has opened the way 
to the still better cars of tomorrow. 

The fleet you own now will prove more valuable with 
Ethyl. The cars you buy in coming years will be designed 
to take even better advantage of this improved fuel. 
Test Ethyl for cost and performance. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City. 








© =z. G.c. 1931 
GOOD eth. ETHYL 
GASOLINE i GASOLINE 


























The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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We bought 
Net Profits... 





not just a piece of equipment 


“P)\URING periods of business depression we always seek 
ways to cut overhead — better, quicker, cheaper methods. 

“We found one— Ditto. In billing alone we saved $3600 last 
year; to say nothing of worthwhile cuts in nearly all departments. 

“Our billing we adapted to a Ditto system of one writing; all 
copies for all departments —from invoices, bills of lading, and 
record copies to shipping memos, labels, tags— made from a 
single original. Our savings come through payroll cuts and 
economies in paper, printing, and carbon paper. Billing is 
faster, errors are eliminated. 

“Literally, we bought Net Profits—not just a piece of equip- 
ment—when we discovered Ditto.” 

Leading firms in all lines are enthusias*ic Ditto users; not 
alone in billing, but for factory orders, purchaser-order sets, 
card records, payroll methods. 

Ditto is flexible, universally adaptable, fits any system; makes 
copies direct from any original typing, writing, drawing; no 
stencil, type, or carbon. 

Looking for bigger Profits ?— right now is a good time to find 
out what Ditto will do for your business. Write us for “Cutting 
Costs with Copies” — tells the facts. 





DITTO INCORPORATED 


Duplicating and Billing Equipment 





2251 W. Harrison Street Chicago, Iilinois 











Ditto Incorporated, 2251 W. Harrison St., Chicago, illinois 
You may send your booklet, “Cutting Costs with Copies.” 


Name 
Address 


City 




















When writing to Ditto Incorporatep please mention Nation’s Business 





i 


annoying pollution of the atmosphere 
by smoke. At Rochester, N. Y., 


a smoke-inspection department operating 
under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of Public Works has been organized. In the 
smoke tower, 190 feet above the street, two 
smoke inspectors regularly carry on their 
observations. As soon as a stack starts to 
smoke, a special telescope is trained on the 
offender. 

Fitted to the telescope is a Ringelman 
smoke chart which enables the inspector to 
ascertain whether the smoke is denser than 
that permitted under Rochester’s smoke 
ordinance. If it is, the duration of the smok- 
ing period is timed and, if over five minutes 
once in four consecutive hours, the offender 
is notified. Steps must be taken immediately 
or legal action is in order. 

At St. Louis, the Citizens’ Smoke Abate- 
ment League is making strenuous efforts 
to lessen atmospheric pollution by smoke, 
Here a small motion-picture camera has 
been equipped with a releasing trigger, 
having for its timing element a telechron 
clock. 

Thus a picture record of a stack every 
minute during a four-hour period is secured 
at one loading of the camera. 

To send the owner of the offending plant 
a ten or fifteen-minute strip of pictures of 
his smoking stack, and occasionally to turn 
persistent violators over to the local news- 
papers, helps tremendously. 





¢ To Spend or to Economize? 


COMMENTING on one prescription 
that has been advanced as a cure of 
business depression—the spending of 
more money by every one—American 
Bankers Association Journal says: 


If spending more is to be applied to all 
alike, then the great industries, already with 
too much finished product on hand, are 
logically to make even more products, not 
knowing when they may sell, or how much 
cheaper in an era of declining prices they 
may purchase raw material at some later 
date. And would a corporation following 
such a policy improve its position at the 
bank when it sought a loan by the state- 
ment that it was just spending more to 
make business good? Ergo, if the advice 
is not good for corporations of great capital 
and resources, how can it be good for the 
average man? 

The new philosophy of spending may be 
a sound philosophy and just the thing to 
make the wheels go round but the world 
for the most part having been developed to 
its present state through individual indus- 
try and individual thrift may be slow to 
enthuse over this panacea. Though he may 
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Dont wait 


UNTIL THE RACE 
iS STARTED «1 


a, manufacturers 
in every field are taking advan- 
tage of these quiet days to get 
fully prepared, better prepared, 
for the bustling days to come... 
when the race for business is on 
full speed and every advantage 
counts double. 


G. P. & F. are working with the 
users of stampings in preparation 
for the race to come. Tools are 
being prepared, sample stamp- 
ings from the tools Ok’d... every- 
thing in readiness for the “break”. 


With the background of G.P.&F.’s 
fifty years’ experience in the 
stamping of countless products, 
with their huge facilities, their 
knowledge of every cost-reducing 
short cut, you can be sure of dies 
best fitted for the job, of better 
stampings at lower ultimate cost. 
And the size of this plant, occupy- 
ing 19 acres of floor space, assures 
prompt, speedy delivery of any 
order, 








» GeuDER, PAESCHKI 


As the first step in preparation 
mail the coupon for a copy of the 
helptul booklet “In Harmony With 
Modern Progress’. It was written 
to show manufacturers what can 
be done with pressed metals— 
and is sent without charge. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in 
All Parts of the Country 


1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
360 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 








GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send your new booklet “In Harmony With Modern Progress” 


to the address below . 
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G. P. & F. drawn and punched grille (of 14 U. S. 
gauge steel) for heatin oo application. Natu- 
rally the smooth finish is desirable for attractive 
appearance. The light eight and thin cross sec- 
tion would t except in 





pressed metal. 








19 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE 








A-4451 
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est on the friendly 






ASTI 
\ LIMITED 


Every day the “Sunset Limited” speeds out of New 
Orleans into the West that’s south of winter. 

From the North and East they come to board 
this colorful train with its cosmopolitan personality 
borrowed from every place it serves. New Orleans 
has given her southern hospitality and a Creole dish 
or two. El Paso, the feel of Old World Mexico just 
across the border. Tucson and Phoenix in Southern 
Arizona have added a thrilling Apache strain... 
and Los Angeles, San Francisco—all California, the 
warm friendliness of the newer West. 

Only Southern Pacific offers direct main line ser- 
vice to the guest ranches of Southern Arizona, and 
California’s smart desert resorts at Indio (La Quinta) 
and Palm Springs. Go on “Sunset Limited”. Return 
another way on trains that are tradition—“Overland 
Limited”, “Cascade”, “Golden State Limited”’. 


“Sunset Limited 


Southern Pacific 





Write to H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O, P, 
BarTLeTT, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for book with 
illustrations and animated maps, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast”, 





When writing for booklet please mention Nation’s Business 





not stop to reason it out, the average man 
may have a premonition that it still is goog 
to be prudent in his expenditures, making 
his budget according to his income with g 
bit of consideration for sickness, unemploy- 
ment and the unexpected. 

Philosophy is delightful but unemploy- 
ment, want, and destitution are grim facts 
and it is cash that the chain store demands 
from the ultimate consumer. 





¢ The New Trend in Trucks 


A NEW trend in transportation is noted 
by Railway Age in the growing carload 
freight haulage over long distances by 
motor trucks. Editorially commenting 
on an article by L. B. Young, vice presi- 
dent of Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany, a Southern Pacific subsidiary, the 
publication says: 
Improvements in design and construction 
of motor trucks have culminated in a 
vehicle capable of high speed and, in com- 
bination with trailers, capable of carrying 
20 or more tons of freight—a good freight- 
car load. 

The result is that the motor truck has 
developed into a competitor for freight 


| traffic in carload lots moving over long dis- 


tances, as well as a competitor for short- 
haul, less-than-carload traffic. . 

One company advertises an overnight 
motor-truck service between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, a distance of 480 miles, 
this run being commonly made in 15 hours 
or less... . 

Trucking 


companies operating over 


| routes of such length are adopting an in- 
| teresting expedient to make it possible to 





\ 


| keep their trucks and freight moving with 


a minimum of delay. The trucks are manned 
by a regular driver and a relief driver, so 
that while one is at the wheel the other rests 
on a berth built into the driver’s cab be- 
hind the driver’s seat. 

How shall the railways meet this com- 
petition? . . . Two courses appear to be 
open, if we eliminate the recourse of rate 
reduction which has too often been entirely 
unsuccessful in meeting truck competition. 
The first course would be an attempt to 
bring about some stabilization of the motor- 
truck operating companies through regula- 
tion, which would eliminate the shoe-string 
operator who is here today, bankrupt to- 
night and replaced by another of the same 
sort tomorrow. 

The other course—suggested by Mr. 
Young—is that the railways obtain author- 


| ity to become sufficiently flexible, through 


the coordination of motor transport and 
railway facilities, to meet truck competition 
as they find it. 
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puts DU PONT 


PAINT all over NEW YORK 


WIDE range of colors, a wide variety 

of kinds of paint, and different sizes 
of containers present a problem in the 
distribution of Du Pont Paints and Duco 
in New York. Thin, but representative 
stocks in retail stores force faster turn- 
over for retailers, provided the fill-in serv- 
ice is quick and dependable. Pint, quart, 
gallon or barrel ...a sale is made... 
stock needs replenishing — then comes 
Bush Distribution. 

Du Pont, like other aggressive manu- 
facturers, has learned that distribution 
of merchandise is a sales factor rather 
than a traffic problem. Du Pont has 
learned that Bush Terminal is an eco- 
nomical factor in distributing their paints 
to the New York market. It saves time 
and, by saving time, speeds selling. 


Many manufacturers save up to 
50% on distribution costs by using 
Bush Distribution. The list of manufac- 
turers using the various facilities of Bush 
Terminal is a “Who's Who" in modern 
selling practices. They employed these 
facilities on definite facts and figures. 
They continue to employ them because 
the facts and figures proved correct. 


Manufacturing facilities at Bush Ter- 
minal. This “industrial apartment house” 
provides vital manufacturing economies 
and distribution efficiency. Here are 
eight enormous ocean steamship piers, 
miles of railway sidings by, through or 
under massive warehouses and manu- 
facturing units; 10,000,000 square feet 
of floor space; cold storage; power; 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. N, New York 


Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 


steam and heat in any quantity. Care, 
speed and dependability in receiving, 
storing and delivering goods. 


Let us quote definite facts and figures, 
based on an expert survey of your spe- 
cial requirements. Descriptive literature 
on manufacturing and distribution will be 
mailed you. Specific questions will be 
answered in full by Bush expert service 
men, thoroughly equipped by long ex- 
perience to serve as industrial counsel- 
ors and to make exact proposals after 
close study and analysis of your exist- 
ing conditions. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
100 Broad Street, Dept. S, New York 

Please send descriptive literature regarding 
Distribution O 
Manufacturing 0 

Arrange appointment for Bush representative to 

discuss Distribution O 
Marutacturing 0 


Nature of business 





Name of company 





Address___ 
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When writing to Bush Termixnat Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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PARE 
TIME 


TRAINING 


for the 
Alert Business Man 


Recent changes in business de- 
mand for the executive new 
training equipment—not only 
the methods and procedure and 
knowledge effective today but 
those essential to meet further 
changes and developments. The 
new LaSalle training meets 
these new requirements — 
equips you to deal with things 
as they are and are to be—not 
as they “used to be.”” You should 
know aboutthis new and authori- 
tative home study training— 
available for the executive who 
wants to earn more by knowing 
more—who wants a future in- 
stead of a question mark—who 
wishes to compel larger success. 
Tell us the branch of special- 
ized training which appeals to 
you—whether accountancy, 
business management, traffic 
management, law, etc.—which 
business field you are inter- 
ested in. The complete in- 
formation will come to you 
immediately and without cost 
or obligation. 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSalle Extension University Dept. 2374-R 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-First St., Chicago 


Kindly send me full information about 
your ew training in 


(Here indicate the field of business in which 
you are interested) 





Thelnk 1s mightier 







. fhan the Den 


OUR finest pen cannot protect 
your writing against age, air, heat, 
sunshine and chemicals. But Higgins’ 
Eternal Black Writing Ink—used in 
all pens, imparts permanent protec- 
tion and distinction to all 
writing. 
Made only by 
CHAS. Mm. WIGGINS&CO.. Inc. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Higgins’ 


— Drawing Inks, Writing Inks and 
Adhesives for Half @ Century. 


Ee plach Tals 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Sales Tax—the Case Against It 


(Continued from page 46) administration; that gross sales provide 
in 1921. The tax has a diversified rate an inequitable basis for taxing business: 
structure demanding from reineral ex- and that the tax is expensive to collect 
traction and timber industries from 42 The controversy concerning sales 
cents to $1.85 on each $100 value; 21 taxation may roam far and wide among 
cents on each $100 of manufactured the abstract, hypothetical considera. 
| products; 20 cents on each $100 volume tions cited up to this point, but there 
| for engaging in the business of selling are two dominant factors of utmost 
tangible property other than at whole- practical applications which must be 
sale; five cents on each $100 volume for accorded decisive weight. 
engaging in the selling of tangible prop- One is that—even granting for pur- 
erty at wholesale; a range of from 30 poses of argument that a sales tax might 
| cents to one dollar per $100 of business be fairly equitable, easy to collect, and 
| of utilities; 30 cents on each $100 vol- productive—it fails conspicuously to 
ume for engaging in the contracting accomplish the objective which is the 
business; one dollar on each $100 value only reason for considering it at all; that 
for engaging in the amusement business, is, it fails, as a matter of demonstrated 
and 30 cents on each $100 value for all practice, to diminish by a penny the other 
other businesses, including retail. taxes whose pressure invariably starts the 

Each class is entitled to a specific de- wild goose chase for “painless” taxes, 
duction of $10,000 from sales proceeds = The other telling point—even grant- 


before the tax is computed. ing that a sales tax conceivably might 
be reflected in some degree in reduced 
Taxes that pile up property taxes—is: 


Why a special tax on one special in- 
_AN ARTICLE manufactured in this terest (retailers and wholesalers) when 
| state goes to the wholesaler with a 21 they already pay not only a substantial 
cents tax attached for each $100 value; share of general taxes on property and 
to the retailer with an added five cents income but also an already dispropor- 
and to the consumer with an added 30 tionate share in number and volume of 
cents. Perhaps the manufacturer and _ special taxes of license character? That 
wholesaler can collect their taxes be- is, why single out a particular kind of 
cause of the quantities they sell. The re- business which already can make as 


_tailer’s problem in handling the burden convincing a case on the point of unfair 


already has been explained. tax burdens as can any other kind of 
Manufacturers and wholesalers in business, with the possible exception of 


| such a state are at a disadvantage in railroads and other public utilities? 


competition with concerns in adjoining 

states. Thus legislatures, in their eager- The ideal sales revenue 

ness to discriminate against the chains, 

have added another inducement for pur- THE time may come when some in- 

chasing outside the state from mail- genious individual can devise a sales tax 

order companies. plan that will not be troublesome and 
For a time in West Virginia the pro- expensive to administer; that will tax 


| fessions were taxed but in 1925 the law_ in proportion to ability to pay; that will 
| was amended to exempt those so en- not unduly increase the cost of living 
| gaged, representing still another in- of the consumer; that will not encourage 
| equality in the sales tax plan. It is purchasing out of the natural trade 


difficult to conjure up any sane reason area; that will place a proportionate 
why a man who is attempting to make a_ burden on luxuries and necessities; that 
living by selling merchandise should be will not place a premium on one means 
taxed on the service he gives, because of making a living over another; that 
that service takes the form of commodi- will not, although intended as a Com 
ties delivered, while the lawyer, the sumers’ tax in fact, throw a part of the 
doctor and others go untaxed. burden on the collector-taxpayer; that 
Although the West Virginia officials will not tax a collector-taxpayer of 
in charge of its administration reported volume when he has, as a matter of fact, 
satisfaction with the sales tax, which no profits on his business for the taxable 
was a compromise measure in the first period; and one that does not single out 
place, an investigating committee of the a particular interest or group of interests 
National Industrial Conference Board as the object of tax discrimination— 
reported that the tax was not simple in but that has not been done yet. 
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Jas PER National Park. 


i Sports at their beat 
amid, the| lowering peaks of the Canadian Rockies 
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: | ( EEP your eye on the ball,” says the 


pro. And yet how can you?.. when 





rising on all sides of the golf course is the 
scenic majesty of the mightiest mountains 
on the continent. 

It is surprising, perhaps, to find this 
championship course tucked away in the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies. Yet it is 
only one of the surprises that make a 
vacation at Jasper Park Lodge the high 
spot of all the summers you can remember. 

Swimming. Trail riding. Motoring. 
Mountain-climbing—alone or with Swiss 
guides. Every sport you can desire... and 
all the luxury and comfort of a Canadian 
National Lodge! Perfect food. Delightful 
rooms or your own completely equipped 
cabin in the pine woods. Write for booklet. 


Canadian National takes you every- 





where in Canada. It operates its own 
steamship lines, telegraph and express 
services and a chain of 14 broadcasting 
stations. Its hotels, camps and lodges 


stretch across the Dominion... . Free— 
a preview of this Jasper Park vacation! 
Showings of Canadian travel films may 
be arranged at any of the offices below. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Kailway Syste tic America. 


OFFICES 


BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL 
186 Tremont St. 925 Euclid Ave. 607 So. Grand Ave 355 Fifth Ave 83 East Fifth St. 
BUFFALO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME SAN FRANCISCO 
420 Main St. 1523 Washington Bivd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 648 Market St. 
CHICAGO DULUTH NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE 
48. Michigan Ave. 430 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Ave. 302 Yamhill St 1329 Fourth Avenue 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D. OC. 
49 E. Fourth St. 7v5 Wainut St. 1422 Chestnut St. 314 No. Broadway 901—-16th St., N. W. 


When writing to any Caxaptan 3 aL Orr please ntion Nation's Business 
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NEW, SILKY-SMOOTH 
POWER 
TO GIVE ~ 
YOU , 
LAWNS 
THAT * 


RIVAL ENGLAND'S 














A great—even—fiow of power drives 
the new Ideal Mowers. Smoother, 
swifter cutting—smoother lawns. 
Finest mechanical construction— 
for long trouble-free service. Timken 
bearing crankshaft. Fool-proof lu- 
brication. Valve tappet mechanism 
Air- 
cooled motor does not overheat. 


resembles that of a fine car. 


Greater power gives new handling 
ease on corners and steep grades. 
World’s most complete line provides 
the correct mower for your lawn. 
New wheel type, 20 and 25-inch cut. 
New roller type, 22 and 30-inch cut. 
Only consistent rolling gives the 
finest lawns. Illustrated brochure in 
colors shows the way to new lawn 
beauty. Write for it today. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
450 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


FACTORY BRANCHES: 
413 W. Chicago Ave. 237 Lafayette St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


273 Boylston St. 161 Vester St. 
Brookline, Mass. Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


Dealers in all principal cities 
ome Ee W s$ 


IDEALS (~., 














VrREP LEX 


THE 


The work-greedy Triplex 
cuts 35 acres per day. 
Backs up—turns around 
—cuts right up to walls 
—dodges around shrub- 
bery. If you have more 
than 10 acres—ask about 
the Triplex. 











When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Credit Groups—a New Technique 


ByRAYMOND HOUGH 


Manager, Credit Group Department, New York Credit Men's Association 


N an era noted for its mergers and 
the growth of the “Association” idea, 
it is natural that credit executives in 
the manufacturing and _ wholesale 
fields should adopt a plan for solving 
their common problems. In the New 
York metropolitan area this plan has 
taken the form of the New York Credit 
Men's Association, an organization 
which provides systematized and centra- 
lized supervision of the activities of 


| numerous credit groups. 


This Association, numbering some 
3,300 members, is the largest unit of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
which comprises some 200 associations 
in the principal commercial centers. 

A few years ago far-seeing credit ex- 
ecutives recognized the need of a system- 


atic and elastic plan for servicing and 


directing credit groups in the New York 
area. The leader in this movement, 


| William Walker Orr, executive secretary 
of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 


tion, pointed out that the prestige and 
influence of the Association would be an 
important factor in developing and 
establishing credit groups under this 
plan. Accordingly, the New York Asso- 


|ciation set up a new department de- 


signed to supply widely varying types 
of credit-group service. 


Varied groups use services 


| AMONG the first groups to utilize the 
| services of the new department were 


the oil companies, crude rubber dealers, 


paint raw material dealers and automo- 


tive supply houses. Soon the food manu- 
facturers, dye-color and chemical houses, 
millwork jobbers and glass distributors 
organized similar groups, while today 
the groups functioning also include 


| floor-covering jobbers, drug manufac- 
turers, drug wholesalers, food manufac- 





| turers selling to retailers, essential oil 


manufacturers, hardware manufacturers 
and distributors, perfumery and toilet- 
ries manufacturers, paint jobbers, 
brokers-credit bureau, finance group, 
paper-container manufacturers, toy 
wholesalers, women’s  specialty-goods 
manufacturers, lumber dealers, confec- 
tionery manufacturers and wholesalers, 
shoe wholesalers, truck-tire distributors, 
hosiery manufacturers, and gypsum 
manufacturers. 


The New York Association is also 
providing an_ effective credit-group 
service to such groups as the West- 
chester Builders-supply Houses, Long 
Island Plumbers and Paint and Allied 
Industries (mostly paint manufactur- 
ers). These groups employ a full-time 
secretary. Approximately 575 of the 
most prominent manufacturing, whole- 
sale and banking houses operating in 
and from the New York district, repre- 
senting some 30 different lines of indus- 
try, are finding the credit-group plan a 
vital factor in their operations. 


Easily adapted to other lines 


WITH slight modifications this credit- 
group plan can be adapted to the needs 
of financial institutions, — real-estate 
dealers, employment agencies, coal-mine 
operators and mills. With some further 
modifications it can be adapted to serve 
retail merchandising interests. 

Heretofore, firms extending credit 
have had difficulty in obtaining suff- 
ciently reliable and complete credit data 
quickly. The new group _ technique 
solves that need. 

The systematically conducted credit 
group is intended to supplement rather 
than to displace the nation-wide Credit 
Interchange Service of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and the use 
of mercantile agencies such as Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s. It is a generally accept- 
ed fact that credit information in its 
main aspects originates in the experience 
of firms extending credit. The new 
Credit-Group plan taps this wealth of 
information at its source. 

Ordinarily these credit groups are 
organized by a few of the more progres- 
sive credit executives in a particular 
line. The New York Association is then 
asked to analyze the situation and draft 
a plan of group service particularly de- 
signed to meet their needs. Groups 
usually prefer to restrict their member- 
ship to 25 or 30 firms, although some 
groups have as many as 50 members. 

The organization of a new group is 
completed by the election of a chait- 
man, a vice chairman and an executive 
committee. The group determines what 
type of credit service is desired, and 
passes on applications for membership. 

Group meetings are held monthly oF 
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Credit accepting with the equanimity of their kind the savings-profits of Diesel generated power. 
nes They are profiting from halved power costs in their factories while their less astute brothers 
Dun’s still regard Diesels as the playthings of scientists and the extravagances of yacht owners. 
accept: 0. To the business executive with an exploring mind, Fairbanks-Morse, largest American 
in its 
a wk manufacturer of Diesel Engines, has a factual story of industrial power savings and profits. 
e new The story of the Diesel . . . its operation . . . its economic aspects . . . its ability to pay for 
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s what a purchase plan whereby the engines actually pay for themselves from 
d, and the savings made. 
ership. Both of these booklets sent to executives on request. 
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This customer has stopped 
buying. Why? 


AY | m > This territory not producing. 





Rearrange! 
we 
This department is losing 
ground. Watch it! 
This salesman is slipang. Learn 
the reason! 
These and other vital facts are 
automatically exposed. 


Do you know how great your unseen losses are each year? 





Do your present methods of record keeping automatically 
expose to you the vital facts which prevent unseen losses from 
curtailing your profits? 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Cutomatic Record Control 


Makes possible for the first time, the automatic exposure of 
these facts. Now you, through its application, can eliminate the 
unseen losses that shackle the earnings of your business. 


Book Explains Fully . . . Ask for it 


Our new book, ‘‘Modern Business Con- 
trol’’ cites experiences that executives have 
had with Globe-Wernicke Automatic 
Record Control. We shall be pleased to 
show you how this can be applied to your 
business. You will be under no obligation. 
Write for a copy of the new book “‘Modern 
Business Control.’’” GLOBE-WERNICKE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ett 


Manufacturers of Steel Filing Cabinets, Desks, Tables, Steel and Wood Shelving, Storage Cabinets 
and Wardrobes, Visible Records, Sectional Bookcases, Stationers’ Products, Filing Supplies, Library 
Equipment, Bank Equipment, Special Steel Equipment. Write for Catalogs. 


The GLOBE-WERNICKE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Automatic Record Control Division No. 325 


Send me “‘Modern Business Control.” 


Name I i Sa a a dat 
Position Address 
City State 


When writing to Tue Grope-Wernicke Company please mention Nation’s Business 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





semimonthly. The Association handles 
the gathering and compiling of credit 
data by first issuing a notice of a meet. 


| ing and then following up the various 


members to obtain their data and to in. 


| sure their attendance. The Association 


handles all details of the meeting and 
is represented at the session by a man 
experienced in credit matters and jn 


credit-group technique. Through this 


representative, the Association’s attor- 
neys guide certain aspects of group ac. 
tivities away from legal pitfalls. 

The nature of the credit-group ser. 
vice varies widely—in fact this flexibj]. 
ity is one of the fundamental factors of 
the plan. Some groups prefer, for a time 
at least, a simple service which assists 
them to meet regularly and provides 
inexpensive facilities for developing and 
exchanging credit information. Other 
groups arrange for the Association to 
have ready for the meeting detailed 
credit reports on lists of names, provided 
in advance by members. These reports 
are then amplified by information made 
available at the meeting. 


Full service may be had 


STILL other variations of the plan are 
provided when groups wish a compre- 
hensive and complete service, employing 
a full-time secretary with one or more 
assistants and complete group files. Un- 
der this arrangement no limit is fixed 
to the number of daily credit clearances 
allowed to members. 

Many groups use stationery connect- 
ing the group name with that of the 


| Association, for example, “Floor Cov- 
| ering Jobbers’ Division of the New 


York Credit Men's Association.” The 
names of member-firms are listed on the 
margin of these letter heads. In the 
name of the group, the secretary solicits 
financial statements and handles other 


| correspondence with customers of mem- 
| bers. In many instances this correspon- 
| dence concerns alleged trade abuses 





such as taking unearned cash discounts 
or making unjust claims. 

Some groups compile lists of cus- 
tomers whose accounts are past due, the 
purpose of these lists being merely infor- 
mative. A “Red Flyer,” conveying dras- 
tic adverse credit information from one 
member to fellow members, through the 
group secretary, is sometimes used. This 
notice covers such information as giving 
or foreclosing of mortgages affecting an 
account, judgments entered, important 
suits being filed, or suspicious change of 
ownership. 

An effective phase of this plan is the 
use of “moral suasion” letters written 
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‘Hara-boiled buying 


dictates our choice in Typewriters 


says SAMUEL SEDRAN 


of Universal Pictures 


” 
gon are carefully scrutinized in our organization. Equipment must 
be efficient— or out it goes. We found the ball bearing type bar 
construction of the L C Smith made typing easier, faster. Our L C 
Smiths soon paid for themselves in greater output. Now we never 


order any other kind.” 


SAMUEL SEDRAN 
Purchasing Agent 
Universal Pictures Corporation. 





Flere are facts of interest to any The { C Smith Ball Bearing Type Bor 
business Organization... 


The actual cost of your typewriter work can easily be 
determined by comparative tests. We'll be glad to 


show you the convincing results of an extensive labo- 





ratory test made by unbiased authorities. A Friction Bearing Type Bar 


LC SMITH 


BALL BEARING OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 





CLIP AND SEND IN THIS COUPON if you are interested in the full ' 
report of the comparative tests referred to above. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC. 
1835 N. Y. Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City 














When writing to L C Smitu & Corona Typewriters Inc. please mention Nation's Business 











American Air Filters. Modernize your buildings, your plants. 
ment in equipment, machinery, stocks and employee efficiency. 
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. SAY THESE 








ust has been barred by American Air Filters from the Philadelphia 
buildings marked in the photograph above, and listed below. A glance 
at the photograph and the list gives an idea of the extent and variety of the use of 


Protect your invest- 
Write today for liter- 


ature, or describe in detail your dust problem. American Air Filter Co., Incorporated; 


General Offices, 163 Central Ave., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Factories, 


Louisville, Ky., 


and Bradford, Pa. Represented in Philadelphia by J. H. Hucker and P. L. Pryibil. 





When 


{O90 NID Om C9 ND pe 


. Reading R. R. Station 


. Strawbridge & Clothier 
. Gimbel Brothers 


Blauner’s Dept. Store 
Frank & Seder 
Wanamaker's 

Bonwit Teller 


Whitman's 
Mawson & DeMany 


. The Hill Company 

. Hotel V endig 

. Reuben’s Restaurant 

2. Stauffer Restaurant 

. Horn & Hardart Baking Co. 
. Penn Athletic Club 

. Berkley Apartments 

6. Drake Apartments 

7. Land Title Building 

. Plaza Trust Company 

. Cassatt & Company 

. American Bank & Trust Co 
. Liberty Title & Trust Co 


Guaranty Building (Gomery 
Schwartz) 


. Scottish Rite Temple 
. Penn. R. R., Office Building 
. Burlington Arcade 

26. Federal Reserve Bank 

. Integrity 
. Curtis 

. Market St. National Bank 
. Aldine Trust Company 
. Drexel Bank 


Trust Company 
ublishing Company 


F. W. Woolworth Co., 
Chestnut St. 


writing to AMERICAN 


1220 F i 


Arr Fitter Co., I 


34, Phila. Elec. Co., Richmond 
St. Substa., Delaware St. 
Substa. 

35. Jefferson Hospital 

36. Stanley Theatre 

37. Grand Opera House 

38. Pres. Church, Broad & Dia- 
mond Sts. 

39. H. K. Mulford & Co. 

40. Ritz Carlton Hotel 

41. Hahneman Hospital 

42. Fidelity Phila. Trust Co. 

43. Philadelphia Museum 

44. Huyler’s Store, 1204 Ches. St. 


Other Representative Build- 
ings Not Shown in Photograph 


Bell Tel. Ex.-17th & Arch Sts., 
Chelton Ave., 17th & Lombard 
Sts. 

Sears-Roebuck Store 

Blum Store 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 

Horn & Hardart Rest. 

Penna. R. R., Power House 
and New Broad &t. Station 

Natl. Bis. Co.,13th&Glenwood 

National City Co., 1417 Chestnut 


AMERICAN 


. please mentioi 


LTERS 


Nation’s Bus 


ine SS 


by the secretary on group stationery, 
which are sent to customers whose ac. 


| counts are overdue. If accounts still re. 


main unpaid, the Association’s Collec. 


| tion Department takes them over. 


Groups employing full-time secreta- 
ries utilize their services in many ways 
for the mutual interests of member 


| firms. This includes arranging with the 


| Association for meetings of creditors and 


representing the group at such gather. 
ings, as well as other work designed to 
coordinate credit work for the benefit 
of members. 


Fees for the service 


UNDER the Credit Group plan, all par- 
ise houses are members of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association or 
of one of the affiliated units of the Na- 
tionai Association of Credit Men. The 
fee paid for credit-group service ranges 
from $25 per firm per year to $1000, 

The nominal charge is made where a 
skeleton group service only is provided. 
Groups preferring the more expensive 
service maintain a most complete visible 
filing system refiecting at all times all 


/ accounts of members. 


The cost per member of the average 


| credit group is from $40 to $50 a year, 
_a figure made possible only by the vol- 
| ume of such work handled by the New 
| York Association. 


There are two main results derived 
by member-firms from this type of 
credit-group activity. One is the de- 
velopment of credit information on 
numerous accounts. Various methods are 
used to procure and disseminate this 
information. The other benefit is con- 
sidered by some firms to be the more 
important of the two. This is advan- 
tageous, personal contacts made by 
credit executives, leading to mutual con- 
fidence and friendship between represen- 
tatives of houses, often competitive, 
which are interested in common ac- 
counts. It has also been found that these 
group contacts give the average credit 
executive a broader viewpoint and a 
higher conception of credit ethics. 

Experience gained in these credit 


| groups has enabled many a credit 


manager to advance or safeguard the 
interests of his employer by having 
available a means of quickly obtaining 
complete and reliable credit informa- 
tion. While this is not the only system 
that could be devised to meet this need, 
it is felt that it is peculiarly suited to the 
needs of credit executives in a highly 
competitive market such as the New 
York district, and that it is sufficiently 


| flexible to meet additional demands as 


| they may arise. 
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IT'S YOUR MOVE 


ON-TO-OREGON 






“Westward the course 
of empire takes its way 


Narionan ENTERPRISES in ever increasing numbers are es- 
tablishing branch factories, warehouses, and sales head- 
quarters on the Pacific Coast. Many have chosen Portland 
for the reason that it is the commercial capital of the great 
Columbia River Basin, a market of 2,500,000 people, the 
central port and distributing point of the Pacific North- 
west; while still others have made Portland headquarters 
for their entire Pacific Coast and western operations, owing 
to Portland's many distinct and exclusive advantages over 
other commercial centers. Its location at the western gate- 
way of the Columbia Basin—only water level grade 
through the mountains that parallel the entire Pacific 
Coast—gives Portland distinct trade advantages. 

Here rail and steamship lines meet, affording exceptional 
transportation facilities for distribution to the entire 
western market, the Atlantic Seaboard via the Panama 


PORTLAND 


The fresh water port of the Pacific 





When writing to On-To-Orecon, Inc 


Move your branch plant wisely (to Port- 
land) as these national enterprises have 
done: 1. Durkee Famous Foods, Inc. 2. 
Columbia Steel Co. (Subsidiary U. S. Steel 
Corp.) 3. Swift & Co. 4. American 
Can Co. 5. Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
ment Corp. 6. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 





Canal, and to the overseas markets of the world, 

Cheap, dependable power; low taxes; plenty of pure, soft, 
crystal-clear water; ideal living conditions; an adequate 
supply of high-type labor; and proximity to large supplies 
of many kinds of raw products, are other factors that 
enable Portland manufacturers to supply their rapidly 
growing markets profitably. For industries requiring hard 
or soft woods and lumber, wood pulp, hides, wool, mohair, 
chemicals, grain, or raw food products of any kind, 
Portland offers special inducements. 

Write today for data on Portland and Oregon, and by 
all means plan to come out this summer and learn first- 
hand of the business opportunities awaiting men of vision 
and capital. While here you can enjoy your favorite out- 
door sport in America’s finest vacation playground. 
Come! Portland and Oregon cordially invite you! 











tt te te te 


ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. 
1390 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, Portland, Oregon 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 


Please send me data on the Portland Market, its commercial! and 


industrial opportunities and future. 

Name Firm 
Address oscceasea® 
City State 


ple ase mention Nation’s Business 
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as a Business 





Man would 
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He went 


at it 


He was ready to start on a two months’ tour of Europe. His only 
task in preparation for the journey had been to think over where 
he wanted to go, roughly jot down his wishes and turn the memo- 
randum over to the trained travel staff of the American Express 
Company. Then his worries ceased. These travel technicians made 
all the plans and arrangements for the entire trip. 


In his pocket were his steamship tickets, passport, visas, a day-by- 
day itinerary with schedule time for trains, sleeping car space, and 
aeroplane tickets, reservations for motor trips, and hotels. All in 
advance and all paid for. 


In another pocket was a comfortably fitting wallet of American 
Express Travelers Cheques—assuring him of financial security 
abroad—his guest card, entitling him to make his headquarters at 
American Express offices—entitling him also to the assistance of 
the American Express interpreters stationed at piers, depots, and 
frontier points, to the advice and help of all the experienced travel 
staffs in the American Express offices abroad, as well as the use of 
those offices as his personal mail and cable addresses. 


Without leaving his own office this modern business man had made 
sure that every minute of his two months’ vacation in Europe 
would be free of all annoying details so that he might dedicate his 
time to enjoyment alone. To make your travel plans equally com- 
plete and effortless, phone, write or call at the nearest American 
Express Office or American Express Company, 65 Broadway, 


New York. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


SERVICE 


WORLD FOR TRAVELERS 





ae , oat 
Vation’s Business 


When writing to AMertcan Express Company please meition 





A New Rival 


for the Railroads 


(Continued from page 35) 
sideration for as many more miles. This 
development has been caused by the 
enormous reserves of natural gas, im. 





proved methods of engineers and manu- 
facturers in making better pipe and the 
realization of financial interests. that the 
natural-gas lines are good investments, 

A few years dgo the natural-gas in. 
dustry was largely confined to West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania and these areas supplied little 
_more than their immediate communi- 
ties. But the development of natural 
gas in the Monroe, La., area, the Texas 
Panhandle, the Kettleman Hills, south- 
eastern New Mexico and Oklahoma has 
been the big factor in stimulating long- 
distance pipe-line transportation. Pipe 
lines have been constructed in the last 
year or so to supply St. Louis, Denver, 
San Francisco, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Kansas City, Memphis, Salt Lake City, 
New Orleans and other large cities, 





Gas may replace coal 


IN MANY communities the use of coal 
has been supplanted both for domestic 
and industrial consumption. Natural- 
gas consumption has increased three- 
fold in the last nine or ten years, the 
value of natural gas consumed in 1929 
being estimated at nearly a half-billion 
dollars. 

Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas now produce four times as 
much gas as West Virginia, which has 
been a leader in eastern production. 
During the first nine montis of 1929 
the leading manufacturer-gas distribut- 
ing agencies have bought 50 per cent 
more natural gas than in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. Public- 
utility companies increased their natural- 
| gas consumption about 25 per cent. 
| The work in the Kettleman Hills in 
| California has been one of the recent 
spectacular developments in the oil and 
gas production. Prof. G. Ross Robert- 
son in a report to the American Chemi- 
cal Society said that no experienced oil 
operator would dare to predict the life 

of this field. 
| A map of natural-gas trunk lines was 
published by Oil and Gas Journal not 
long ago. Southeastern Kansas, Okla- 
homa, northern Texas, northern Louisi- 
ana, southeastern Arkansas, Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania constitute the 
ultra-red parts (the natural-gas pipe 
systems are represented on it by red 
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Paste » Powder 
7 ay COLD 


Gop bust enters its final step 
in manufacture, a slow-flowing paste. It leaves it, a 
tumbling cascade of powder. This transformation is a 
miracle of cold processing... accomplished through 
huge rollers chilled by Mechanical Refrigeration. 

In hundreds of industries, Refrigeration has impor- 
tant jobs. It separates wax from oil, keeps rubber from 
vulcanizing in manufacture, preserves food in cross- 
country treks. It is indispensable in baking, rayon- 
making and many chemical processes. No hotel, hospital 
or theatre is truly modern without it. 

Always, however, its ultimate purpose is the same... 
to increase profits by developing new or better processes, 


* oar : * ra <a 


pts 


and builds profits. 





York Refrigeration creates the cold which transforms Gold Dust from 
one of the hundreds of ways in which York Refrigeration speeds manufacturing, increases efficiency 


by speeding manufacture, saving time, cutting costs or 
increasing clientele. 

For fifty years York has pioneered Mechanical Refrig- 
eration to these hundreds of industries. The first-hand 
knowledge, the technical information and operating 
data accumulated during this half-century can be of 
tremendous economic advantage to you. They are incor- 
porated in York Engineering service... which you are 
invited to use for a study of your refrigerating problems. 
York direct factory branches are in 71 U. S. cities. 
Communicate with the nearest to you. 

YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
YORK . PENNSYLVANIA « « 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
DIVISION 


ICE PLANT 
DIVISION 


AIR CONDITIONING 
DIVISION 


ICE CREAM AND MILK PLANT 
DIVISION 


COMMERCIAL UNIT 
DIVISION 


MARINE 
DIVISION 


ACCESSORY AND SUPPLY 
DIVISION 


EXPORT 


DIVISION 





“e 
paste to powder. This is but : 
SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 


DIVISION 


KEKE KEE EE EEE EEK 


YORK 


REFRIGERATION 


When writing to YorK Ick Macuinery Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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ew profits 


for LO31 


are waiting for you 
at the 


LEIPZIG 
TRADE FAIRS 


For 700 years 
the world’s greatest markets 


® THIS SPRING 200,000 business 
men—from 70 different countries— 
will visit Leipzig, Germany. There 
they will view the products of 10,000 
exhibitors from 22 countries, as- 
sembled at the Spring Fair of 1931 
—opening March Ist. 


Of the American buyers who once 
visit a Leipzig Trade Fair, 95% re- 
peat their visits. This is strong evi- 
dence that your firm should be 
represented, You can shop all the 


markets of Europe and Asia in one 
week’s time! 

Merchandise managers find prices which 
guarantee profits—and a host of articles 
their competitors do not have. 7,500 firms 
exhibit merchandise—both standard lines 
and a host of novelties which make profit- 
able leaders and best sellers. Many items 
can be styled to your own specifications. 
All exhibits are conveniently grouped to 
save you time. 


Manufacturers find new machinery and 
equipment with which to lower production 
costs and raise profits. 2,500 firms exhibit 
engineering and building equipment—in- 
cluding building and construction equip- 
ment and sanitary engineering; welding 
engineering; iron and steel products; me- 
chanics’ tools and materials; semi-finished 
products; machine tools for metal, wood, 
glass and similar materials; machinery and 
apparatus for food and food luxuries; ma- 


chinery for textiles, paper and similar pro- | 


ducts and for the graphic arts; power ma- 
chinery, heating, foundry and gas fuel en- 
gineering; pumps, compressors and con- 
veying equipment. 

Use the coupon below to secure more de- 


tailed information. Kindly indicate the 
lines which interest you most. 





LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 





I am particularly interested in 


‘Name 


Firm’s Name 


City sontthiens Se ie er eee 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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lines.) And there is a considerable dash 
of red in Wyoming, Montana, the Da- 
kotas and southeastern New Mexico and 
more than a dash in California. 

But more interesting are the long red 
lines shooting out from the gas areas to 
distant cities in all parts of the coun- 
try. On the map, Atlanta, Memphis and 
St. Louis are terminals of lines running 
from the Monroe field in Louisiana. 
Chicago and Minneapolis are terminals 
of red lines running from the Texas 
Panhandle and signifying gas lines to be 
built. Denver, Boulder City and Colo- 
rado Springs are the terminals of other 
lines from the southwestern fields. 

But, assuming that great supplies of 
natural gas have been tapped and that 
the gas is useful in industrial centers 
and that financiers see an inviting field 
in its distribution, then what other ele- 
ment has contributed to the rapid 
growth in the last few years-—or, more 
strictly, in the last year to the rapid 
growth of the pipe-line industry? 


Better pipe and welding 


BETTER pipe, better methods of weld- 
ing pipe and better methods of handling 
it in the field constitute the answer. It 
is the old story of manufacturers, en- 
gineers and chemists battling to reach 
the highest perfection in their particular 
industry. They are relentless. If other 
lines of business face extinction as a re- 
sult of their careful and intelligent work 
that is no concern of theirs. 

The most remarkable development 
perhaps has been in the pipe-line joints. 
After 1926 the acetylene-welded joint 
came into use. At first there was trouble 
with this weld, but it is said now that 
pipe-line scrapers have been put through 
600 miles of pipe with acetylene-welded 
joints and in no case has a scraper been 
held up by “icicles” at the welds. Then 
came the electric weld, and the trend 
now is in favor of this method. There is 
a minimum of leakage of oil with such 
a weld and therefore less corrosion, 
which leaks in a pipe-line ditch hasten. 

Three years ago, before the acetylene 
and electric weld came into use, the in- 
dustry was using the lap-welded pipe 
exclusively—that is the longitudinal 
seam of the pipe was lap welded. Then 
came into use the seamless pipe, made 
by taking a cylindrical bar of steel and, 
when at the proper temperature, dis- 
charging it from the furnace to the 
piercer. A piercing point, applied at the 
centered end, forces a hole through the 
entire round, which is elongated at the 
same time. Seamless pipe was greatly 
in vogue but the engineers and manu- 


facturers were battling and as a result 
there appeared on the scene the pipe 
with electrically welded longitudinal 
seams. This pipe also has proved satis- 
factory and now is being used exten- 
sively. 

As a result of the improvements in 
seamless pipe and new methods of weld- 
ing longitudinal seams and joints, it is 
possible now to lay lines of strong pipe 
two feet or more in diameter for hun- 
dreds of miles with little trouble from 
split joints, poor welds or burned areas. 

Pipe lines, to be serviceable, must be 
strong, smooth, air-tight and capable of 
resisting great pressure. That is the kind 
of pipe the new methods are providing 
and these are characteristics which give 
rise to the possibility of solid freight 
transportation via these lines. 

The last three years in the pipe-line 
business have been a period of transi- 
tion. Not only have methods of pipe 
manufacture and laying been improved 
but also there has been progress in other 
and related lines. In the gathering sys- 
stems in the oil fields there has been: a 
trend toward the use of pumps driven 
by gas and gasoline engines rather than 
steam. During the last three years the 
air and gas lift have been developed for 
bringing oil up from deep wells. Re- 
covery methods are being used to ob- 
tain petroleum still left in the oil-field 
sands. By new drilling methods a well 
6,000 feet deep can be put. down in 40 
or 50 days. All this progress has aided 
in solving the storage problem. In all 
probability few tanks will be built in 
the future at the place where the oil 
is produced, for storage costs 20 cents 
a barrel a year. 


Pipes can be patched 


OF COURSE pipe lines face other prob- 
lems, corrosion and consequent leakage 
being one of them. But this problem is 
being solved. Where formerly the cor- 
roded lengths were cut out, they are now 
being patched by splitting sections of 
pipe, placing them around the damaged 
sections and welding the splits and cir- 
cumferential joints. 

The process is economical, for the 
patching material is usually obtained 
from the scrap pile. 

Thus with the work of engineers and 
chemists the railroads have a new and 
growing competition, one which may 
prove as serious as bus competition 
(100,000 passenger buses now run over 
700,000 miles of hard-paved roads, paid 
for with the taxpayers’ money) or truck 
competition or that of the inland water- 
ways, also developed by public monies. 
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OF c 


OURSE 


you can do without it! 


L IS ONLY HUMAN for an advertiser 
occasionally to challenge the neces- 
sity of including THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post in his schedule. 


Sometimes he tells us about it, say- 
ing with a kind of defiant pride: “I 
guess my business can get along 
without your magazine.” 


Bless your heart, of course it can! 
But why should it want to! 


our business can get along with 
inefficient buildings and equipment. 


Your business can get along with 
old ideas stifling new. 


Your business can get along with 
poor location, inept production 
management, uninspired sales direc- 
tion, tepid advertising. 

Many do. 


But the most progressive, most suc- 
cessful, most profitable businesses don’t! 


jee that you can do with- 
out THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
— where is the gain in denying your- 
selfits unique and tested advantages? 


Where is the wisdom in sacrificing 
time, money, effect in attempting other- 
wise to reach those intelligent and 
substantial American homesthat The 
Post does reach — that hub three- 
million-families-strong that turns the 
taste, thinking, buying of the nation? 


The ablest advertisers settled all 
that long ago; they use The Post. 


That is why this magazine stands 
head and shoulders above all others 
as carrier of advertising for the 
leaders of American business! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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HESE companies were cre- 
ated to acquire and hold as 


investments, enough of the securi- 
ties of the Insull Group of Public 
Utility Properties to insure con- 
tinuity of policy and management 
throughout the Group. As stated 
by Samuel Insull, their founder, 
they were organized *‘to establish 
some rallying point of ownership 
and friendship for the various com- 
panies with which my name is 
associated,” 

Adhering to this policy, more 
than ninety per cent. of the hold- 
ings of Jnsull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co., 
of Chicago, are in the five major 
companies of the Insull Group, 
namely, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago; The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago; Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois; 
Middle West Utilities Company, 
and Midland United Company. 

Stocks of both Jnsul/ Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co., of Chicago, are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and participate in the earnings of 
the companies of the Insull Group. 


The properties in the Insull Group 
are fully described in Booklet NB1 
which will be sent upon request. 


INSULE UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES CO. 


OF CHICAGO 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Recreation and Current Problems 


UBLIC recreation was tied in with 
current public problems at the 
recent Congress of the National 
Recreational Association at At- 


lantic City, attended by some 7,000 dele- 


gates. Recreation executives considered 
the immediate task of giving work on 
playground and park developments to 
as many unemployed as possible. Public 
recreation opportunities should be in- 
creased in time of business depression, 
it was declared, and wholesome play was 
advanced as one of the means by which 
the strain of unemployment might be 
eased for both the man out of work and 
his family. 

Clarence E. Brewer, recreation com- 
missioner of Detroit, pointed out that 
“recreation promotes community peace 
and harmony. If the working man has 
an opportunity to leave the toil and 
drudgery of the shop or office on the 
playground, he will not carry his grouch- 
es home to the family, causing discon- 
tent and quarrels.” 

He added that it is of vital impor- 


KY See 7] 





tance to the community how leisure 
hours are spent. 

Other delegates explained the neces- 
sity of planning ahead for recreation 
areas. One explained the necessity for 
recreation areas in city districts in order 
to keep the population from moving to 
suburban towns and causing a loss in 
value of city property. 

“Every dollar spent for organized 
recreation will reduce by 50 per cent the 
financial burden communities would 
otherwise be forced to assume for the 
care of social misfits,” Dr. Leo J. Pal- 
mer, superintendent of the New York 
State Reformatory for Women, said. 
“Criminologists are hopeful that super- 
vised and organized recreation will reach 
every nook and corner, particularly of 
our congested urban areas, where too 
often crime is bred.”’ 

Gene Tunney, ex-pugilist, predicted 
a superrace of humans if playground 
and recreation movements have proper 
direction during the coming years. 

—W.L.H. 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Western Washington will draw 200,000 horsepower from this location 
at Rock Island on the Columbia River, where an $18,000,000 hydro- 
electric development is in process of construction 
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Rediform Interleaved 
saves 25 to 50% in 
multi-copy typing 





] Typing is almost 100 per cent continuous : , 

with Rediform Interleaved. When one Rediform Interleaved multi-copy forms 
set is completed the next set is already are always ready to type. They are 
in position. in continuous lengths, folded zigzag in 
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SPEED STATIONERY 


tor this age of speed 


OOSE forms and loose carbons have 
had their day. It is no longer neces- 
sary to use multi-copy forms that have 
to be picked up one at a time, inter- 
leaved with loose carbon sheets, jogged, 
placed in the machine, adjusted for typ- 
ing. These five operations, unavoidable 
with loose forms and loose carbons, pass 
out of the picture when you use Redi- 
form Interleaved, the new Speed Sta- 
tionery for this Age of Speed. 


flat packs, with carbon paper in con- 
tinuous lengths interleaved between 
forms. As illustrated at the left, the oper- 
ator types the set of forms, removes 
from the machine, slips out carbon 
sheets . . . and immediately types the 
next set. 

Invoices, bills of lading, purchase 
orders, production orders, and similar 
forms can be written in from 25 to 50 
per cent less time this way. Let a Redi- 





D Removing the set of forms after typing form representative demonstrate. 
is accomplished with one easy move- and 


ment of the hand. 





SPEEDIGRAPH Books 


for hand-written records 


Rediform Speedigraph Books take lost motion 
out of hand-written records just as Speed Station- 
ery does from typewritten records. They are sup- 
plied in a complete range of types and sizes, 
serially numbered if desired, with or without 
bound carbon sheets. 





3 Removing carbon sheets from a set of AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY. Limited 
forms is a matter of one little pull at EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ELMIRA, N. ¥ 

the corners-—all sheets come out at once Factories: Elmira, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

because of the clipped corners—ca Sales and service offices in 60 principal cities 


special feature of Rediform Interleaved. . 


Copyright, 1931, 


American Sales Book Co.,Ltd. 








TRADE e MARK Detach this slip and mail to American Sales 
Book Company, Limited, Eimira, N. Y., with 
letterhead or business card and samples 
of forms you ore now using. You will 
receive samples and full information re- 


Ss P E & D Ss TA T / Oo N E R Y garding opplications of Rediform Speed 
AND SPEED Oo Ss Stationery and Speedigraph Books. 


N. B. 2-31 











‘ 


When writing to AMERICAN SaLes Book Company, Limitep please mention Nation’s Business 


























What we see, 
we remember. 
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THE EYf£S HAVE IT 





What we remember, we use 


F you want your en- 

gineers and key men 
to see equipment which will 
lower your production costs, 
reduce your payroll, improve in 
your product and open new 
market possibilities—if you 


want your men to 
bring you these ad- 





vantages—send them to the 
Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries in New York. A week 
there is a post graduate course 
process engineering — 
through the eyes for immed- 
iate use. Send your best men 
— include yourself. 





EXPOSITION 


Thirteenth 
CHEMICAL 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 





Exposition 


INDUSTRIES 


Management International Exposition Company 
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FOR LUXURIOUS SHADE 





Glen Brothers , Inc. 


1765 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Plant the Beautiful — 
Hardy—Fast Growing 


CHINESE ELM 


(North China Strain) 


Plant this Spring and enjoy abundant shade 1n a few short 


, 
The tree shown is growing 


at Sodus Point, New York, 











yn Lake Ontario. When planted three years ago it \ a 
little whip 5 feet tall. Last August it measured 17 feet 
high, with a branch spread of 10 feet and a 4 inch trunk 
The Chinese Elm is the fastest growing tree we know. It 
thrives anywhere, in any kind of climate, trom Arizona 
to Saskatchewan. One of the first trees to leaf out in Spring 
and the last to shed in Fall. A tree of rare beauty and 
symmetry, resisting drought and cold, and flourishing in 
poor soil. It is ideal for planting on new developments, 
sub-divisions, streets, in parks, for iwiadiweales, screens and 
as individual lawn shade trees. 
CAUTION! Be sure to buy only the hardy Nc a China 
Strain, endorsed by the U. S. Ds partmer it of icultur 
Cheap Chinese Elms from seed gathered near Na, n hav 
none of the fine qualities of the North Chir n, and 
results from planting them are disappointing We gr w only 
the hardy, certified “North China Elm. 


Our new Catalogue, beautifully illustrated in full 
color, describes the Chinese Elm, and a complete line 
of Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials, Trees and Plants 
of every variety for large or small planting, all grown 
under pao climatic conditions at Rochester, N. Y. 

Ar : I - ape Depa artment is at your servi 

atalogue today. 


GLENWOOD NURSERY 
Established 1866 


“We furnish the home—outdoors”’ 


“THAT FELLOW BOTT” 





Writes advertising that impels and appeals 
Ideas galore. Clients in Alaska, France, Canada 
and throughout I S. A. What's that about 4 
better mousetrap Send details of your prop- 

sition and we'll send our, If you want that 
INSTANTANEOUS APPEAL write—Dept. H 

Bott NMdvertising Agency 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


for Every Purpose 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 





ey 
——=—— 





LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1412 WALL ST.. FORT WAYNE, IND, 


oe 














How Leaders Met 
the Labor Crisis 


(Continued from page 17) 

purchasing power are two vital factors, 

“The growing need to supply ma- 
terials at low cost for the enormous pop- 
ulation of the world has brought about 
the creation of vast industries. This has 
concentrated manufacture into large 
| units and the question is properly raised 
| as to whether the individual has the 
same protection under these circum. 
stances. If management is alert and in- 
telligent, large institutions can take 
| better care of the individual than can 
| numerous, small, widely scattered en- 
terprises. In a large concern production 
can better be parceled out. 

“Business, furthermore, has come to 
realize that its success depends ulti- 
mately on the consumer. Purchasing 
power is the keynote of prosperity. We 
have made enormous improvements in 
| production methods but these are of 
| little avail unless we promote with equal 
care the ability of the public to consume. 
| Good wages and continuous wages are 
the fundamentals of purchasing power. 
To protect its own markets industry 
must protect the pay roll.” 








No new employees hired 


THE largest employer of labor in the 
domestic oil industry is the Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.). Walter C. Teagle, 
president of that company, points out 
that unlike most businesses, their sales 
in 1930 were substantially as large as 
in the previous year. For that reason, 
the unemployment problem has not been 
particularly serious with this company. 
To meet the situation it was decided 
some months ago that managers should 
hire no new employees, but so far as 
possible fill requisitions for men by 
transfers from slack departments. Over- 
time work was eliminated to give a more 
even spread of available time. To in- 
crease employment plant managers were 
asked to take care of dismantling, main- 
tenance and repair work which had been 
postponed from busier times. 

As a result of this policy, says Mr. 
Teagle, most of the company’s employ- 
ees have been working full time. In those 
tew centers where there has not been 
work for the entire force the employees 
cheerfully accepted part time in order 
that none of their fellows should be 
| thrown out of work. 

In the relatively few cases where this 
| policy did not cover all employees and 
| where it has been necessary to lay off 
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SATURDAY... NIGHT 





Its no longer Punishment fo take a bath 


Soap. In grandmother’s day it was strong, 


harsh and cruel. Tender skins smarted and 
burned under it and there was no ordeal like 


Saturday night’s bath. 


Now many fine soaps can be had at small 
cost. They have been made possible largely by 
the genius of the men who invented the rail- 
road cars which transport the 
oils, alkalies and fats of which 
most soaps are made. These men 
ushered in a new era of soap 
manufacture and the coarse pro- 


duct of the home and crude fac- 


tory disappeared. 


Every one of the hundreds of cars 


built by General American was 





No matter what you are ship- 
ping, you will find it profitable 
to confer with our engineers. Rail- 
road trausportion is always de- 
pendable and a 


ean be built to carry any com- 


designed to solve transportation problems created 
by man’s advancement and changing times. 
Without them we would not have many of the 


things that make life se comfortable. 


The building of all kinds of railroad cars— 
tank, refrigerator, milk, express, stock, gondola 
and others—is but one phase of General 
American’s diversified activities. 
It maintains, in addition, a vast 
fleet of 40,000 cars which it leases to 
shippers throughout the country 
. .. also a large export terminal 
for the storage, loading and pack- 
aging of all bulk liquids, besides 
operating an extensive European 


railroad car freight transportation system. 


modity in bulk. Write or wire, 
Continental [Illinois Bank Bldg., 


Chicago. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TANK CAR CORPORATION 


“a railroad freight car for every need” 


When writing to GENERAL AMERICAN TANK Car Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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There 
are sound 
economic reasons 


for 4 metals in fencing 


N Industry there is no such thing as a “Good all- 
around fence.” The right selection for one locality 
would be foolish extravagance in another. J. Wallace 
Page knew that, way back in 1883, when he started 
building fence intelligently adapted to conditions under 

° which it is used. And PAGE Engineers have 

carried on for forty-eight years. 

Fey age y oe To make PAGE Fence last longer it is now 
galvanized high made in four different metals, each the best 


carbon steel offer > . a 
distinct advan. for certain atmospheric conditions. 


tages, but tubu- 
lar posts are 


come dees 1. Page Aleoa Aluminum 


preferred. 2. Page Armco Ingot Iron 
3. Page Copper-Bearing Steel 
a 4. Page Ornamental Wrought Iron 


76 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence everywhere. Write 
for name and address of Plant in your locality. They 
will gladly consult with you and offer suggestions from 
plans to final erection. No obligation whatever. Com- 
plete descriptive literature on request. Address Page 
Fence Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 


D83, Chicago, Illinois. 


a Page Fence of Armco Ingo Ira 
fabru ts caciusw 


I 
usioe with Page 





“CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON | 





When writing to Pace Fence Association please mention Nation’s Business 





















men permanently through no fault of 
their own, such men have received a cash 
allowance to take care of them during 
the time they were seeking work else. 
where. 

Another oil company has found it 
necessary to take care of slackened ae. 
tivities, to work a shorter week in some 
units instead of laying off employees, 
No reduction in salaries or wages has 
taken place, and at the present time 
this is not anticipated. 


Part of staff dropped 


THE American Rolling Mill Company 
of Middletown, Ohio, has not reduced 
wages according to Charles R. Hook, 
president, who explains that everything 
possible has been done to distribute ex- 
isting work without seriously affecting 
efficiency. Realizing that this depression 
was not to be short-lived, the company 
laid off part of the staff. In one depart- 
ment where the process has been changed 
radically and the number of men would 
be tremendously decreased the company 
adopted a plan of finding new jobs for 
employees who have been with the com- 
pany for more than one year. 

The cash settlement plan, one of the 
most generous yet announced, provides 
that men who are not placed will be 
given half pay for as many months as 
they have years of service but not more 
than six months with the minimum of 
$60 per month. 

Charles R. Towson, of Deering, Milli- 
ken and Company, Inc., says there has 
been no general lowering of wages in 
their associated industries _ recently. 
The company’s policy would be against 
such a move. He explains that some 
employees have been put on a part-time 
basis to balance production with de- 
mand. In case permanent reduction of 
the force is necessary, the Deering Mil- 
liken Company would first eliminate 
those who could be placed elsewhere. 
In addition, a gradual elimination of 
the less efficient may follow. The man- 
agement is making special efforts to pro- 
vide maximum employment. 

Mr. Towson adds that during the last 
two years, the Silver Bay Association, 
instead of laying off the men when cold 
weather made outside work difficult, has 
assured its employees that no man need 
be laid off. All are given the opportunity 
to go into the organization’s forests and 
cut cord wood at a remunerative rate. 
Thus the employees are protected from 
unemployment. 

The director of industrial relations of 
a rubber company which normally em- 
ploys many hundreds of men reports 
that his firm has adopted no general 
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BOURKE-WHITE PHOTO 


Look ito this possibility for important savings in your 
bolt and nut costs. R-B-W service and skill in the 
design and manufacture of EMPIRE bolts and nuts 


have been the means of saving thousands of dol- 
lars annually for our customers.“ You saved us 
18 cents a nut, and gave us a better job,” a 


famous locomotive manufacturer wrote 


us after using his initial order of 


EMPIRE regular - finished nuts. 


New standards and new 


When writing to Russert, Burpsatt & Warp Bott & N ( please 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT & NUT COMPANY 


BIG NUTS are not difficult to make, 
but their production in large volume 
according to rigid specifications re- 
quires sn alert organization and spe- 
cialized: machinery. R-B-W custom- 
ers whe use big nuts re-order from us 
year after yéar because they are satis- 
fied with the uniform quality of the 
product and the savings realized by 
our large-scgle prodgction. If you 
have a ménufacturing problem in- 
volving the use of big nuts, R-B-W 
probybly has the answer. 


wes. 


1 « 





records of time-saving are _ 
meeting the exacting demands of American 
industries. This outstanding service is as- 
sured every user of R-B-W EMPIRE bolts 
and nuts. Inquiries involve no obligation. 
Address our nearest office... Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraopolis, Pa. Sales 
offices at Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 


mention Nation’s Business 
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E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc 
Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott & McHale, 


Lid., Licensee, London, Ont. 
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Abused 
Feet 
Age Fast 


HE secret of good feet 

is... Shoes. If your feet 
tire easily, or bother you at 
all, wear the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. This is the original 
and only ARCH PRE- 
SERVER shoe. More men 
wear it than any other arch 
shoe. Its features are pat- 
ented, therefore never suc- 
cessfully duplicated. 
Custom styles, $12.50 up. 
Red Label styles, $10.00 


up. 





FOR MEN 
Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


| production had already been curtailed. 


plan of wage reduction. This company 
has just previously concentrated its 
plants in fewer locations. This made a 
reduction of forces unnecessary because 


_ In one of the lines a firm had onerated 








Muscle Shoals 








EVERY BUSINESS MAN should have a thorough 
knowledge of the facts if this recurrent political 
issue is to be promptly and wisely settled. The facts 
about Muscle Shoals, government ownership, regu- 
lation and five other major subdivisions of the 
power question are admirably summarized without 
bias in “National Aspects of Water Power Develop- 
ment” just published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The report contains 179 pages. 
tables and charts, general and marginal indexes. 
ONE DOLLAR A COPY. 


NATURAL RESOURCES PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 














/ ona four-day week before the present 


depression. This was done to retain a 
trained force for future needs as well as 
to give employment to as many people 
as possible in a small community. 


Seeking more efficiency 


P. W. LITCHFIELD, of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, of Akron, 
says that his company has not yet 
lowered the base rate for either common 
or skilled labor. Instead, it has steadily 
striven for increased efficiency. When 
piece-work prices could be reduced with- 
out lowering the base rates, this was 
done. The whole force has been put on 
part time to distribute work. The com- 


| pany started by shortening the number 
| of days worked. First the men were re- 


quired to lay off one day in seven, then 


| one in six and, later, one in five. 


“Recently we have been working 
steadily,” says Mr. Litchfield, “on a four 
days per week schedule. Because of a 
business decline, four six-hour shifts 
instead of three eight-hour shifts were 


| found necessary. 


“It now seems that the bottom has 
been reached. In January we started 
operations on an eight-hour basis, five 
days a week. 

“To equalize conditions in the salaried 
forces and the staff, we had to lay off 
about 20 per cent of our salaried men 
all over the world. We reduced the 
salaries of all those retained by ten per 
cent, which tends to let them take some 
share of the burden which our regular 
factory employees are taking through 
working short time. 

“If conditions are such that we can- 
not stand this overhead, we may in the 
future adopt the practice which others 
are doing of working our salaried force 
part time and not paying them for the 
time off. We have not yet reached this 
point, and hope it will not be necessary. 

“We consider the six-hour day in most 
cases economically unsound, but as the 
rubber industry in Akron employs the 
bulk of workers engaged in industry, 
we are permitting social conditions to 
govern, and are trying to keep as many 
men at work as possible. 

“In the next three months we will 
probably be still further reducing our 
inventories of finished product, so that 
we hope soon to be in position to in- 
crease our output somewhat above the 
present schedule.” 
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Hitch your wagon to a constant star 








AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SOBER-HEADED BUSINESS MEN, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
OF AMERICA. 


Check this statement in 1932 V 


The Literary Digest does not sub- 
scribe to the theory of the half- 
gods of economics that now is the 
time for nervous men to take 
nerve and plunge. 


This is no time to follow mete- 
ors or chase jumpy will-o’-the- 
wisps circling weird orbits in the 
advertising or investment fields. 


Now is the time for all good 
business men to take thought 
soberly, not recklessly, and plan 
more carefully today than ever 
before, to the end of credit sus- 
tained and volume maintained 
through this important year of 
1931. Sound thinking and judi- 
cious spending are the sure high- 
roads to success and surpluses. 


The Literary Digest is known 
to students of the publication in- 
dustry as the sounding board of 
American opinion more than any 
other single periodical in the his- 
tory of the nation. Its finger laid 
on the pulse of the people has 
registered time and again the one 
sure index to the state of the 
nation as a whole. 


“As The Digest goes, so goes 


America,” is a national editorial 
maxim. Its pre-election and dry- 


wet polls have called the turn 


AND ADVERTISING 
PIRST BEITER OF A SERBS 


EXECUTIVES 


successfully throughout this last 
sizzling decade. Checkers of ad- 
vertising coupons regard this 
magazine as the possessor of the 
most responsive circulation sold 


today. 


To you business men of Amer- 
ica, builders of sales plans and 
placers of advertising orders, The 
Literary Digest says: 

“Hitch your advertising wagon 
for 1931 to a constant star—the 
one great middle-of-the-road pub- 
lication that year in and year out 
attracts to its subscription list 
the prosperous, sober-reading, 
sober-judging portion of the pub- 
lic whose firm dictums on mer- 
chandise, as on public men and 
events, most affect your sales 


curves.” 


These are the thinking people 
of steady income, sound resolve, 
and unvarying purpose to whom 
to appeal with equally sound 
arguments and unvarying sincer- 
ity, for sales patronage in 1931. 

The Literary Digest’s 1,400,000 
guaranteed circulation will be 
with it in 1932, sheltered and 
fed and clothed and ready to buy 
more then of what they buy now. 
Present your story to them this 
year—they’re responsive and 
responsible buyers. 


“Sounding Board of American opinion” 


“The Literary Digest is known to students of 
the publication industry as the sounding 
board of American opinion more than any 
other single periodical in the history of the 
nation, Its finger laid on the pulse of the 
people has registered time and again the one 
sure index to the state of the nation as a 


whole.” 





The Literary Digest has shown that 


quality circulation does not necessarily 
come in small packages. By selecting 
its circulation from homes with tele- 
phones, it has grouped more than a 


million alert and active American 


families—proved responsive to adver- 


tising because their subscriptions were 


secured by advertising. 


Over 70% of its readers are execu- 
tives, owners of businesses or profes- 
sional people. The Digest reaches 
37% of all families with incomes of 
$10,000 and up. Its list of subscribers 
is a roster of ready buyers in the upper 


income brackets. 
For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
anteed average circulation of 1,400,000 


preferred prospects. 


* The literary Digest - 
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“STANDARDIZING 


on this steam trap will 


save us thousands.... 


IPE fitters and mechanics of a 

large Eastern company had 
reported that a certain trap worked 
much better than others. The chief 
engineer saw in this incident an 
opportunity to save his company 
thousands of dollars. He made a 
thorough test of all makes of steam 
traps. The company standardized 
on one—the Armstrong Inverted 
Bucket Trap. In many other cases 
executives of large and small in- 
dustries have profited greatly by 
standardizing on Armstrong Traps. 


Steam Traps, at first glance, might 
seem to be too small an item of 
equipment for an executive to in- 
vestigate. Yet operating cost rec- 
ords on Armstrong Trap standard- 
ization often show savings so big 
as to be astonishing. A packing 
company was enabled to shut down 


“« « “<« « « « “< €« 


ARMSTRONG 
MACHINE WORKS 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 





29 


one of their two boilers after in- 
stalling Armstrongs. Another 
company saves a car of coal annu- 
ally for each Armstrong trap used 
. . - cutting their coal bill practi- 
cally in half! In comparison to 
the savings effected, the cost of the 
traps is practically negligible. 


Are you overlooking the oppor- 
tunity to make similar savings in 
your own plant? It costs you noth- 
ing to find out what standardizing 
on Armstrong Traps will save you. 
You probably have some Arm- 
strong traps in use already. If not, 
we will gladly send as many as you 
need for 90 days’ free trial. We 
have an interesting booklet that 
tells you why Armstrongs save 
money, how they operate, and why 
more of them are in use than any 
other mechanically operated trap. 
Ask for your copy. 


Le) » » » » » 
802 MAPLE STREET 
THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


IN 42 CITIES 





When writing to Armstronc Macut1ne Works please mention Nation’s Business 


A well-known railroad president ex. 
plains his company’s stand as follows: 
“First of all I may say that we have 
not reduced the rate of wages, nor is it 
our present intention to do so. Railroads 
do not manufacture goods; they simply 
| serve others who do manufacture and 
produce. Consequently, when industry 
languishes, the railroads’ business 
| quickly reflects the situation. That js 
true in large measure so far as the train 
service is concerned. 

“In other departments we have, of 
course, been obliged to reduce the num- 
ber of men employed. This has been 
done in some instances by granting men 
| furloughs, meaning that we would have 
no work for them until further notice 
but that they would be taken back be- 
fore aiiy new men were employed. 

“In other cases, instead of laying men 
off or giving them furloughs, we have 
arranged for the entire force to work 
only five days a week, we will say, in- 
stead of five and a half or six, and in 
some instances our shops have been 
| closed for a number of days each month, 


Employees are represented 


| “I MIGHT add that it is our practice 
in such circumstances to discuss the mat- 
ter with the representatives of our men. 
We try to work out an arrangement that 
will be most satisfactory to them.” 
Another railroad exccutive, L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware and 
Hudson, equally well ! nown for his in- 
terest in the well-being of his employees, 
says that his road has not reduced 
wages. Part of his force is working on 
a forty-hour week. Mr. Loree adds that 
no men have been discharged for lack 
of employment in the past few years. 
The present situation is governed in 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
according to Henry S. Dennison, to a 
considerable extent by the company’s 
| Unemployment Plan. When work is fe- 
duced in any section of the factory, the 
Unemployment Plan provides for: 

1. The dropping from the rolls, with- 
out unemployment compensation, of 
|any employees with less than six 

months’ service. 

2. The discharging of all employees 
whose work has not been fully up to 
standard. 

3. The transfer of employees where 
| possible to other divisions of the factory 
| where there may be vacancies. 

4, Temporary lay-offs which will be 
paid for out of the Fund at the rate of 
60 per cent for employees without de- 
pendants, and 80 per cent for employees 
with dependants for all time more than 

one day a week, or two days a month. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for February, 1931 


“In carrying out the provisions of the 
Plan our force has been reduced about 
20 per cent. Employees who left of their 
own accord accounted for about one- 
fourth of this reduction. The remainder 
were employees with less than six 
months’ service, or those who were 
dropped because they were below 
standard. 

“We have made no wage reduction, 





nor do we expect to take such action un- | 
Jess the situation should become much | 


worse than it is at present.” 
* 


ONE of the larger makers of electrical 
appliances has made no reductions in 
the schedule of wages, according to the 
company’s vice president. He says: 
“This question, I infer, applies to 
shop workers. Although we have not at- 


tempted to establish any general rule | 
reducing the number of hours worked | 


per day or the number of days per week, 
we have part time effective in many de- 


partmenis and we are trying to equalize | 


the load by transferring from one de- 
partment to another. 

“Out of it all, we have been compelled 
to lay off a good many shop workers be- 
cause of lack of work, but we are making 
every effort to retain regularly as many 
of our older, experienced employees as 
possible, by transferring from slack de- 
partments to those with a reasonable load. 

“This applies to salaried employees 
or supervisory force. We have adopted 


the policy for the present of reducing | 


this force to the 1928 basis. In our in- 
dustry in 1929, business was exceed- 
ingly active and overhead naturally 
increased beyond all reason. 


“With our 1928 overhead reestab- | 


lished we believe that, as business re- 
sumes, we will be able to care for the 
increase through more economical 
means, though it is, of course, obvious 
that such a program will leave on the 
market a large number of persons with- 
out employment. This, from my view- 
point, represents one of the major 
problems for industry’s consideration at 
this time. 

“We must be continually on the alert 
for new developments which will absorb 


civilization.” 





It is no exaggeration to say that the | 


whole world is looking to the industrial 
leaders here quoted, and to others in 
their class, for a possible solution to the 
problem of maintaining employment. 
Perhaps, from the policies now being 
worked out, measures valuable for future 
emergencies may evolve. What is ex- 
pedient today may be common practice 
tomorrow. 
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~ i UA prove to YOu .. 


WHAT WE PROVED TO THE MAN 
WHO BUILDS PUMPS | 





The old, high-cost, product Redesign—with the help of 
Weight 600 lbs. Y PS Engineers—of new, 
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low-cost product. 








| 


RESULTS: 


This manufacturer 
says, “The old-style 
pumpweighed600lbs. 
The new style weighs 
360 lbs’ SAVED—240 
Ibs. of dead, useless, 
weight. Greater 


: | strength, greater eye- 
labor and, at the same time, advance | Bm y 


value, more sales and 
more profits. 













| 
WRITE 


The finished product May we do for you 
{Stampings by 
YPS} weight 
SAVED 


240 dbs. 


what we have done 
for many,many others? 
A survey costs you 
nothing. Does not 
obligate you in the 
slightest. Write for 
free booklet “Adven- 
tures in Redesign” — 
it tells the story. 


“Press it from Steel Instead’ 


YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 


307 UNIVERSITY ROAD WARREN, OHIO 


A COMPLETE ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING SERVICE 





When writing to Youncstown Pressep Steet Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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The 16 New York State banks that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


NEW YORK CITY ...Marine Midland Trust Company BUFFALO. . ...Marine Trust Company 
TROY... The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy EAST AURORA Bark of East Aurora 
BINGHAMTON Peoples Trust Company JAMESTOWN Union Trust Company 
JOHNSON CITY ...... Workers Trust Company LACKAWANNA .. Lackawanna National Bank 
CORTLAND ......... re Cortland Trust Company SNYDER. .. Bank of Snyder 
ROCHESTER.......... ........Union Trust Company TONAWANDA. been aioe. .. First Trust Company 
ALBION....... .....Orleans County Trust Company NORTH TONAWANDA....... ..... State Trust Company 
LOCKPORT, . Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. NIAGARA FALLS.......... Power City Trust Company 


When writing to Marine MIDLAND Group, 











IDLAND 
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A MARKETING MANUAL OF 














Group, Inc, please mention Nation’s Business 


NEW YORK STATE 


ERE is a marketing manual which offers the senior execu- 
tive a method for organizing his data on the New York 
State Market. It is a method that will enable him to measure 
more accurately than ever before the results of sales and adver- 
tising efforts. It is a method which has been tested and proved in 
practice by some of the most successful companies in this country. 


The Marine Midland banks speak with authority upon the New 
York State Market. This Group, comprising sixteen banks with 
sixty-nine banking offices throughout most of New York State, 
is in closer touch with day-to-day business happenings in this 
area than is almost any other single organization. 


Additional contents 


We have divided the State into its nine natural buying areas 
which long experience has taught us serve as the most useful 
basis of sales control. 


We have listed jobbing firms handling consumer merchandise 
and doing a majority of the business in their respective fields. 


We have listed the directors and officers of all the Marine Mid- 
land banks with their affiliations in nine hundred and fifty-three 
other concerns. 


How to get this book 


All this information, plus a tested method of measuring sales opportunity 
makes this 106-page manual, “Profitable Selling in America’s Richest 
Market,” of definite value to companies interested in New York State. 
If, as an executive of such a company, you wish to receive this book, 
address the Marine Midland Group, Inc., 706 Marine Trust Building, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


BANKS OF THE 


MARINE MIDLAND 


GROUP 
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What Wall Street Is Talking About 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


USINESS is now pissing through 
the long arctic night of the de- 
pression. But any sane view- 
point must reckon with the 
fact that dawn has always fol- 

lowed the longest night. 

Seasonable factors are fused with 
cyclical circumstances in heightening 
the pains and suffering incident to un- 
employment. Moreover, we are in the 
midst of the period when the anticipated 
reports of adverse earnings of corpora- 
tions in 1930 are coming out. The 
blunderer will be unduly influenced by 
the immediately visible black clouds, 
whereas the experienced executive and 
investor will look beyond the immediate 
present to the probabilities for the near- 
term future. 

Anticipating another challenging year 
of gradual and irregular recovery, they 
will be heartened by the assumption that 
the first quarter of 1931 is likely to 
prove the worst of the four. There is 
growing evidence that the next maior 
movement in business is likely to be up- 
ward. As the debris of the economic 
storm is cleared away, sober observers are 
leaning increasingly to the view that the 
disturbance is only a passing phase, which 
will lay the basis in time for renewed 
economic progress and flourishing times. 


+ 


AS Frederick Macaulay, of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, re- 
marked to me after reading the business 
charts, there are unusual time lags in 
this cycle, but there is every reason to 
believe that the ameliorative forces are 
slowly at work. 

As a matter of fact, the significant 
aspect of business cycles is their peculiar 
itregularity, which makes precise time 
predictions on the basis of the past perfor- 
mance hazardous. If it were not for such 
itregularities crises would be averted, 
for modern man can prevent any dis- 
turbance which he clearly foresees. 

He can, for example, hold over food- 
stuffs from the productive season to the 
nonproductive season. He is perplexed 
only by turns in the wheels of chance 
which cannot be definitely foretold. 


o 


LIKE the theoretical economists, execu- 
lives of great corporations and the out- 


standing banks feel confident that re- 
covery is feasible, and is slowly in the 
making. Meantime, curbstone econo- 
mists who, during the late boom, sang 
a chant to the effect that “it ain’t gonna 
rain no more” have now reversed their 
tunes, and are telling the world that the 
sun of prosperity will never emerge 
again. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the 
General Motors Corporation, in dis- 
cussing this problem with me, remarked: 

“We can rely on the fact that we are 
out of adjustment rather than that we 
are facing an economic revolution— 
an adjustment such as we have faced 
and gone through many times in our 
previous industrial history, which 
means, of course, that we are simply 
passing through a valley, the length of 
which is certainly far less than infinite, 
or in other words, the end is a definite 
fact.” 


¢ 


A LEADING New York banker said, 
“T expect conditions at the end of 1931 
to be a good deal better than they were 
at the end of 1930.” 





One of his chief competitors re- 
marked: 

“IT think at home we have turned the 
page on most of our domestic economic 
mistakes, and have a clear view of the 
ills resulting therefrom. To feel that the 
fever is out of the system and that the 
patient is certain to get well again is 
about all we can expect for the next 
quarter year, it seems to me, and per- 
sonally I have unbounded faith in the 
extraordinary, recuperative power of 
this country and its people.” 

E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton, the 
world’s most famous monetary patholo- 
gist, told me: 

“I believe that long-term business re- 
covery is to be expected and that this 
recovery will get well under way during 
the year 1931.” 

S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsyl- 
vania authority on speculation and in- 
surance, pointed out: 

“As a matter of fact, if retail prices 
and wages could be liquidated as nearly 
everything else has been liquidated, we 
would emerge from the present depres- 
sion very swiftly. But of course every- 
body is resisting deflation in these two 


* 


THE old Trinity Church clock 
ticks steadily on as still an- 
other giant neighbor rises to 
shadow it—the new Irving 
Trust Company Building, tow- 


ering upward for 51 stories at 


Number One, Wall Street 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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A St. Louis Banking Ciaeiion 


— Essential to Your Business 


For many years the First National Bank in St. Louis, the 
key bank in the Central West, has served prominent national 
manufacturers and distributors as a business friend and finan- 
cial counselor in this great market. 


The wide experience and vast resources of this large bank 
and the national view point of its senior officers and directors, 
in all phases of commerce and industry, is an important factor 
to consider when bridging the gap between your present dis- 
tributing arrangement and the great midcontinental market. 


We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY 4ffiliated 











KA COMPLETE INDEX of Nation’s Business for 1930 will be sup- 


plied upon request. Write Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 





Curmanco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for 
Action. Handles, Sorts, Classifies and 
Distributes 


the papers of your daily work. It saves time and labor, 

relieving you from shuffling and reshuffling papers many 

times every day. It pr ovides a place for ~ gs paper, with 

each paper in its place. They are needed on every desk 

from Manager to Office Boy. SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 
st ..) Cap Size 15 in. wide $7.00 
TES ) Letter Size 12 in. wide $5.00 

Check size and quantity desired. Pin ad to letter and MAIL TODAY 





CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Olive Green Art Steel 8 N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





important particulars, and this means 
of course a longer drawn out affair than 
would otherwise be the case.” 

Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Tru 
Company, of Chicago, revealed: 

“The future rate of growth I cannot 
predict, any more than I can state the 
exact time and extent of business re. 
covery in 1931. But I do believe that we 
shall see some degree of business re. 
covery during the new year.” 

Paul H. Nystrom, Columbia Univer. 
sity authority on the economics of dis. 
tribution, remarked to me: 

“Consumption has been curtailed, the 
purchase of many classes of goods post- 
poned, but it can only be a matter of a 
few months more before ways and 
means will be found of making the con- 


| tacts between consumers and their work. 
| ing energies, on the one hand, and the 


productive mechanism, on the other.” 
Royal Meeker, formerly of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, told 
me: 
“Of course business will recover from 
the present depression. Recovery is just 
as certain as sunrise except for the exact 


| time of recovery.” 


Willford I. King, leading economic 
statistician, in giving me his views, said: 
“Past experience would indicate that 
we are likely soon to be climbing up the 
hill again.” 

A leading public utility operator of 
the Middle West, said: 

“One can only judge of the future 
from the experience of the past. Since 
the commerce of the world began, 
periods of depression have been followed 
by periods of prosperity, and I see no 
reason for thinking that the future will 
belie the past.” 

George M. Verity, thoughtful head of 
the American Rolling Mill Company, 
offered this comment: 

“As far as I have any understanding 


or belief in the matter, I feel that a long- 


time full recovery of established busi- 
ness is as certain as that the night fol- 
lows the day. I am further satisfied that 
in the ten-year period following our Te- 
turn to normal we will make progress 
equal to or greater than in any similar 


| period in the past.” 


Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, 
concludes: 

“The long-run general direction o 
the line of United States prosperity 
upward, and will continue upward. The 
immediate direction is downward, and 
will probably not rise within the next 
six months.” : 

Charles W. Gerstenberg, economist 
and chairman of the board of Prentice 
Hall, Inc., publishers of business books 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for February, 1931 


yentured: “If some unprecedented and 
untoward event does not happen, I 
should expect things to become quite 
normal at about the middle of 1931.” 

In other words, observers who think 
we are at the end of the rainbow are 
out of tune with the canvass of opinion 
of these experts. 

An outsider, however, a_ political 
scientist, told me that he thought the 
bear market would start in 1935. Dif- 
ferences of opinion make horse races and 
stock markets, and are a symptom of 
economic normalcy. 


¢ 


MARKETWISE, railroad stocks have | 


been especially slaughtered on the 


theory that, though they share com- | 


pletely in depression, they do not par- 
ticipate fully in the fruits of prosperity. 
I am aware of all the disadvantages of 





the railroads in the matter of a retarded | 
growth factor, scarcity of venturesome | 


management, and the stifling effect of 
excessive regulation and of new competi- 
tion, yet I think that at the turn of the 
year the stocks of the strong railroads 
had fully discounted the adverse factors 
affecting them. 

There is a remarkable opportunity 
for venturesome managers to step into 
railroading and lift the carriers from 
their lethargy, envisaging the railroad 
companies as transportation companies, 
rather than as mere steam railroads. 
This would entail absorbing bus lines, 
trucks, airplanes, and ships, giving a 
coordinated, economic service, 
ing store-door delivery of freight. 

If the laws stand in the way of such 
integration, they should be promptly 
repealed, and legal obstacles to economic 
mergers should also be removed. Rail- 
road opportunities are currently as in- 
viting as they were after the last major 
depression when the Van Sweringens 
stepped in with their modern ideas and 
spirit of adventure. 

A leading nonspeculative railroad 
head of the East, in discussing with me 
what needs to be done, said: 

“I do not know of anything that the 
Government can do; at least I would 
prefer that the Government should do 
nothing so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned at the present time. I do think, 
however, that in the not distant future 
the Government should consider seri- 
ously the questions arising from the 
operation of motor trucks and buses on 
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Investment and Brokerage 
Service 


Members: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 

Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchange; New’ York Curb 

Exchange; New York Cotton Exchange; Chicago Board 
of Trade; Chicago Curb Exchange Association 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Boston, Akron, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Canton, Toledo, Massillon, 
Hartford, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Colorado Springs, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, Providence, 


St. Louis, St. Paul, 


OTIS & CO. | 


Established 1899 ; 


Scranton, Syracuse 
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improved highways, as well as the opera- | 


tions on the inland waterways, all of 
which agencies compete with the rail- 
Toads. 

“Formerly, when the railroads had a 
monopoly of transportation by land, it 
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and experience to advise you on all of your filing 
problems, and can supply 

you with Oxford Filing P 

Sup~‘ies, for all of your | 

filin, requirements. 


SPECIALISTS 
| th Ozford Expanding Envelope 
FPN ger OXFORD 
FILING SUPPLY CO. 
500 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RESOURCES 
OVER 
$500,000,000 


ECURITY - FirsT 
| NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Security-First National is fully 
equipped to do every kind of 
banking and trust business 
and has branches in 61 com- 
munities, extending from 
Fresno and San Luis Obispo 
to Imperial Valley. 


J. F. SARTORI 


President and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board 





























Repri nts 


of Nation’s Business articles will 
be furnished at cost in quantities 
of 100 or more. 


| @eeeeeoeoeoe 


Executive 
TRAINING 


teeeeeoeoeoe 


for Young Men 


Are you really prepared for business as it is 
today? Or are you attempting to learn it in 
the “school of hard knocks”? A 9-months 
course at Babson Institute will not only give 
you a knowledge of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution, but also actual 


experience in daily business problems. 


Babson Institute students keep regular office hours; 
it isa place for work, not play; for business, not pre- 
tense; for the kind of “‘brass-tacks”’ training for leader- 


ship which every ambitious young man wants. 


Send for Free Booklet 


You should find out all about Babson Institute and | 


t booklet, “Training for 


its many unusual features. 
Leadership”’ gives full details concerning this thorou 
business course. Send for a Free copy today. 


Next term opens March 28 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Div. 303 


Babson Park, Mass. 
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| was considered necessary that they 
| should be regulated in the public in- 


terest. They have no such monopoly 
today and it seems to me that the de- 
gree of regulation imposed upon the 
railroads during the period to which I 
refer should be eased or reduced under 
existing conditions, or else other trans- 
portation agencies should be subject to 
the same kind of regulation. 

“Please understand that I am not one 
of those who would do anything, or ask 
to have anything done, to interfere with 
the development of the motor truck, 
motor bus, the extension of our im- 
proved highway program, or the eco- 
nomic improvement of our inland 
waterways. I think the people of the 
country are entitled to have the best 
transportation agencies that can be pro- 
cured. 

“I do not think, however, that cer- 
tain kinds of agencies should be favored 
as against others. The railroads should 
be treated on exactly the same basis as 
the improved highways, motor buses 
and inland waterways, and if it develops 
that under such treatment the railroad 
is no longer desired and has outlived its 
usefulness, then it will have to go the 
way of the ox-cart and no one connected 
with the railroad will have any just 
right to complain. 

“T repeat, however, that I do not think 
our problem should be made more dif- 
ficult by the Government imposing re- 
strictions upon the railroads that are 
not imposed upon other competing 
agencies of transportation.” 


¢ 


I THINK the time has come to con- 
sider taking hobbles off industry, too, 
insofar as they interfere with economy 
and coordinated, rational direction of 
business. President Hoover and Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, have hinted that Congress should 
review the antitrust laws in the light of 
modern conditions. 

If our economic society is to be spared 
devastating crises, it behooves us to 
scrap economic delusions, misconcep- 
tions, prejudices, and obsolete notions, 
which cannot bear rigid scrutiny under 
scientific analysis. 


+ 


| RETAIL sales last year held up better 


than production, indicating that short- 
ages have been in the making. One of 
the world’s biggest retailers, Gen. R. E. 


| Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck & 


Company, told me: 

“Our sales are running approximately 
20 per cent behind in dollars and cents. 
I cannot tell you how they compare in 


physical quantities. I believe that con. 
sumers are especially sensitive at this 
time to price appeal. Staple goods are 
most in demand, especially goods that 
go directly into consumption.” 


¢ 


PRESIDENT HOOVER'S failure to 
play the rdle of an economic colossus 
and hold up prosperity single handed 
does not discredit the general idea of 
attempting to mitigate the swings of the 
business cycle. President Hoover acted 
late in the cycle. 

As one of his closest advisers, speak- 
ing of the record, said: 

“The Government is without a doubt 
doing everything that can wisely be done 
to help. The truth seems to be that when 
we get into a situation, such as the pres- 
ent one, there is very little that can be 
done by the Government or anyone else. 
Apparently the remedy must be applied 
earlier and over a considerabie period, 
if not continuously, in order to be effec- 
tive. 

“If we are to prevent these terrible 
depressions, we must begin by prevent- 
ing wild speculation and overproduction, 
culminating in extravagant booms that 
invariably bring a reaction. Just how 
this is to be done is a matter for ex- 
haustive study and education. From 
now on, no doubt, many of our ablest 
men will be devoting themselves to this 
problem, and, I am sure that people 
generally will be in a receptive mood— 
for the next few years at least—and 
willing to try to apply any sound meas- 
ures that may be suggested.” 


o 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, thinks that prosperity can be 
managed. At any rate, recent experience 
has shown that if leaders are to aid in 
mitigating depression, they must start 
very early by putting on the brakes in 
the previous boom. 

The tendency of the present depression 
to last longer than those in the past is, 
in my opinion, due first to the unusual 
prolongation of the previous boom, and 
secondly, to the efforts made by Presi- 
dent Hoover and others to soften the 
blow, thus tending to spread out the 
ailment rather than getting it over 


quickly. 
If any progress is to be made in com- 
batting unemployment with _ social 


planning, we shall have to keep in- 
terested in the subject even after the 
huge depression is over. There was wide- 
spread interest in the subject in 1921 
in connection with President Harding's 
Committee on Unemployment, but 
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Every man’s + 


$i PRIVILEGE 
to borrow to pay 


A GREAT CORPORATION, facing 
the emergency of unusually heavy ex- 
penses, borrows millions. 

An individual, facing the emergency of 
unusually heavy bills, borrows hundreds. 

The corporation goes to its bank and 
borrows on its value as a going concern, its 
inventory of equipment, and the money it 
expects to receive from its customers. 

The individual goes to his family finance 
company and borrows on his value as a“going 
concern”, his inventory of personal property, 
and the money he expects to receive from his 
employer. 

It is right and proper that the corporation 
should borrow to pay. It is equally right 
and proper that the individual should borrow 
to pay. 

If it were not so, doctors and lawyers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, employees and 
employers, would all be handicapped by slow 
payments. Jobs would be scarcer; our com- 
forts of life, fewer; our progress, slower. 

On every man’s privilege to borrow to pay is 
built the very credit structure of this nation. 

Banks extend this privilege to the few who 
have stocks, bonds, real estate, or going busi- 
nesses for collateral. 

Family finance companies offer the same 
privilege to the many who have not the kind 
of collateral which is recognized by banks but 
have the ability and will to earn their way out 
of any difficulty. 


y . . 5 v 














MONEY MANAGEMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLDS, « Roary 
belpful let on budget Man igemen 
ing your income, leading eames 
to i of finan 

cial security, is offered 











Telephone, call, or write 
for a copy 


Family finance companies cannot “retail” 
loans of $300 and less at the same rate that 
banks “wholesale” thousands, so wise legisla- 
tion has fixed a maximum rate of interest that 
is fair to both the individual and the finance 
company, at the same time permitting compe- 
tition to determine the minimum rate charged. 

The Household Finance Corporation is the 
first company of widespread operation that 
has cut its charges below the rate fixed by the 
smal! loan law of this state. Through large 
volume and efficient management it has been 
able to reduce its charges almost a third under 
the interest this law allows on amounts above 
$100 and up to $300. Household will con- 
tinue to give to the borrower all the advantages 
of any further lessened costs of operation. 

Just as banks give sound investment advice 
Household gives sound advice on how to live 
within one’s income, in order to keep out of 
debt in the future. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION -: - 
Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


ow ee a 
- « « « Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you } ° 


Offices in 72 Cities «ws 


Turn the dial to your NBC station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Time and be a guest of the Household Entertainers, featuring 
America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance. . Pa 








No idle propaganda to pay bills is this advertisement that 
is appearing in newspapers of four and three quarter million 
circulation. It offers the only effective means to improve col- 
lections because it offers the only source of additional funds 
for the emergency credit needs of the great majority of fam- 
ilies. This is the first of a series that will be published through- 
out 1931 to further prosperity and bring about a better under- 
standing of the economic importance of small loan financing. 


When writing to HovseEnotp FINANCE Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


New campaign will speed collections 
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to SOLVE your Problem- 




























LABORATORY 


re pe nN TY 


4 we men with products which must be 
dried, COE, pioneer in straight-line 
drying, extends this offer: 

To determine whether your present 
system may be improved, possibly to a 
highly profitable degree, by the appli- 
cation of Coe drying principles, the facil- 
ities of the Coe Experimental Laboratory 
and the experience of Coe drying engin- 
eers are made available. 


Outstanding success for 30 years in 
drying a wide variety of materials, and * 
unquestioned drying leadership in sever- 3% 
al branches of industry serve as an in- i av ji o- 
dication of Coe competence; data, Wi 
available on request, will verify it. 


Write today for full information on this service 


The 
COE MANUFACTURING A 
COMPANY 


Painesville -Oh/o 


One of more than 325 
dryers built and installed 
by COE. This unit is one 


chines in the world. 





®@ NINETEENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States - Atlantic City - 


APRIL 28 to MAY 1 
The subject is e “Business Leadership and the Public” 


N. J. 











of the largest drying ma- | : 
| out two pairs of trousers. 





when prosperity returned the problem 
was all but forgotten. 

Arguing in behalf of unemployment 
insurance, Sumner H. Slichter, professor 
of business economics at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis. 
tration, in The New Republic, charges 
that American employers have in reality 
been receiving a dole. 

“The real recipients are the great in- 
dustries of America. . . .” Professor 
Slichter asserted. “Why should not the 
policy of building up reserves to continue 
payments during periods of depression 
be applied to labor as well as to capital? 
Has not the time come for industry to 
cease holding out a tin cup to the 
American public and to pay its own 
labor overhead? This is what unemploy- 
ment compensation would mean, that 
industry would pay its own bills instead 
of relying upon ‘the spirit of voluntary 
contribution’ to pay them. It would also 
mean that relief would start almost in- 
stantaneously, instead of from six 
months to a year too late.” 


¢ 


AMONG the large employers of labor 
with forward looking programs are the 
General Electric Company, Procter & 
Gamble Company, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Company, Associated Oil Com- 
pany, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tidewater Oil Company, United 
States Rubber Company, Standard Oil 


| Company of Ohio, and the John A. 


Manning Paper Company of Troy, 
N. Y. 


S 


TIME is the most potent factor work- 
ing in behalf of business recovery. Con- 
sumers who had accumulated a large 
amount of goods in the last boom have 
gradually been working it off. Roger 


| Babson remarked that a depression lasts 





only as long as it takes a man to wear 


Moreover, the depression has made 
many improvident persons decide to 
save some money as a backlog. Among 
the employed, thrift has been purchased 
in the past year and a half, as measured 
by increased deposits in savings banks. 
Now, after the average man has accumu- 
lated a thousand dollars, he begins to 
feel that he has built up some reserves 
and his mental attitude changes and he 
is more ready to buy for consumption. 

Moreover, after the actual weak spots 
of the business structure have been cor- 
rected, business men in time gradually 
tire of being pessimistic and a new 
psychology suddenly develops. These 
important economic and psychological 
changes are already in the making. 
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a material they present is read with 
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ased To THE Epitor OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 4 
ured Here is a concrete example of the in- 
inks. fluence of NATION’s BUSINESS in presenting 
imu- ideas that are put into practical operation. 
« te Shannon & Luchs, Inc., has completed a 
development in the Cleveland Park section 
res of Washington, D. C., of “parking stores.” 
d he It consists of a series of stores in a semi- 
tion. circle, set back a sufficient distance from 
pots the street to permit parking of customers’ 
autos. 
cor- ; Mr. Frizzell, of Shannon & Luchs, who 
ally is handling the project, told me the other 
new day that he got the idea from a story in 
hese NaTION’s BusINeEss which appeared about Py 
sical a year and a half ago. Presumably, this is ‘ 
i the article “Stores the Road Passes 
* Through,” by Millard D. Morgan, in the ee a rane 
When writing to SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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HEREVER you have a heat- 

ing or ventilating problem, 
whether it be in your home, factory, 
or power house, Coppus Products 
warrant your consideration. 


In homes, institutions, public buildings 
and industrial plants, Coppus Mechani- 
cal Draft Fans furnish an abundant air 
supply to the boilers, insure uniform 
heat and reduce fuel bills %4 to %. 


For general ventilation of shops, fac- 
in fact all places 
where fresh air is needed . . . Coppus 
Fans play an important part with re- 
sultant savings in operating costs... 
keep workers alert and noticeably keep 
production at high level. 


tories, mines 


And in the power plant, for driving 
your pumps, generators and auxiliary 
equipment, the economical and efficient 
performance of Coppus Turbines is com- 
mendable. 


Probably Coppus Products can im- 
prove conditions and save money for 
you! Literature on our various items 
may reveal some interesting facts. 
Where shall we send it? 














' 








When writing to Coppus ENGineertnc Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


issue of July 1929. Incidentally, he told me 
that all the stores have been leased before 


completion. 
E. D. Borpen 
Manager 
Domestic Distribution Department 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


@ Canadian Protest 


To THE EDITOR OF NATION’s BUSINESS: 

For the nonce I become “old subscriber” 
and invest myself with all his rights and 
privileges to voice a protest. 

My quarrel with you concerns the article 
by James E. Boyle in NATION’s BusINEss 
of December. In that article Professor 
Boyle, in an endeavor to prove a case 
against the Wheat Pool, for which I hold 
no brief, has things to say about western 
Canada that are not only idiotic as argu- 
ments in his case but are as unfair to west- 
ern Canada as they are cruel. 

I have no quarrel with Professor Boyle 
but only with his statements. He may be 
the best economist in the world but as a 
delineator of western Canadian conditions 
and their relation to certain aspects of the 
economic situation as it affects one in- 
dustry, he pens generalities that are unfair 
and unsound. I would respectfully suggest 
that in the future your editors scan very 
carefully any statements Professor Boyle 
has to make about western Canada. 

G. H. Las 
U.S. Press Representative 
Canadian National Railways 
New York City 


@ Three A. M. 


| To THE EDITOR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 


Just finished reading the December num- 


| ber last night. It was even better than 


previous numbers and particularly interest- 
ing to me was Art Brown’s article on Porto 
Rico. But the whole thing was a perfect 
gem and I wired Bob Cromie, owner of the 
Daily Sun, Vancouver, to be sure and get 
a copy in order to read Julius Barnes’ fi- 
nancial review. That stuff on the Canadian 
Pool I cut out for our expert. 

For a hard-boiled newspaper man to read 
until 3 a.m., a magazine has got to be 
thrilling in every detail. That’s what I did 


| with NATION’s BusINEssS last night. 


G. C. PORTER 
General Manager 
Porter’s International Press News Bureau 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


¢A British Comment 


To THE EDITOR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 

I have much pleasure in assuring you 
that the arrival of each number of NATION’S 
BusINESS is eagerly looked forward to by 
the undersigned. 

_In a recent number I noticed that Paul 
M. Mazur has written a book, “America 
Looks Abroad.” In this he puts the ques- 
tion: 

“How is Europe going to pay our loans 
unless we lower our tariff barrier?” 

For years it has been a puzzle to me 
that the politicians of the U. S. A. can have 
persistently been able to avoid detecting 
the palpable truth that a wall to shut out 
foreign goods and services is necessarily a 
wall to shut U. S. A. goods and services in. 

With regard to the attempt to stabilize 
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agricultural prices, in a time of emergency, 
it seems to me evident that the policy of 
the Federal Farm Board must be defeated, 
because of the constant tendency toward 
overproduction of farm products which such 
action necessarily must lead to. 

I understand that the agricultural econo- 
mists of the U. S. A. are quite aware of 
this, but their view is evidently not shared 
by the politicians, who—unfortunately— 
not infrequently have a personal ax to 
grind and therefore are bound to look at 
these things from another angle of vision. 

CHR. KNUDSEN 
British Vice-Consul 
Porsgrund, Norway 


+A Suggestion 


To THE EpIToR OF NATION’S BUSINESS: 

I was very much interested in the article 
appearing in the December NATION’s 
BUSINESS, entitled “My Money—After I 
Die”; interested, quite naturally, because I 
am one of the average interested citizens 
to whom the author alludes in his closing 
paragraph, and interested because his arti- 
cle suggests no solution of his difficulties 
and is practically a challenge to the average 
citizen to suggest some way out. 

Let me take the liberty to suggest one 
solution of his problem—a solution which 
will enable him to watch its operation and 
to make such changes while he lives as will 


] 





reasonably assure the consummation of his | 


desires after he has passed on. 

Let him create a living or voluntary trust 
of a portion of his present wealth and ap- 
point as his trustee some reputable financial 
institution; 

Provide in the trust agreement the man- 
ner and form in which the trust fund shall 
be invested, with due regard to the com- 
mercial requirements he has in mind, and 
relieve the trustee from liability for 
shrinkage if it can show that it has used 
prudent judgment; 

Designate as beneficiary one of the com- 
munity trusts which have been created for 
the purpose of providing perpetuity for 
trust funds with adequate provisions for 
selecting other charitable beneficiaries in 
place of those which, in the course of time, 
may become obsolete and useless; 

Specify as beneficiaries of the income, 
and part of the principal if necessary, the 


particular industry and charities which ap- | 


peal to him as now worthy of financial 
assistance; 

Reserve to himself not only the right to 
make such modification with respect to the 
field of investment and the distribution of 
income as his observations justify, but also 
the right to revoke the entire agreement if 
its Operation proves unsatisfactory. 

This is not a new untried scheme for 





solving his problem. There are approxi- | 


mately 75 community trusts in existence, 


with resources in excess of 32 million dol- 
lars, which have been modelled along | 


identical lines and have engaged, in their | 


creation, the talents of some of the best 
minds of the present generation. These re- 
sources have been contributed by men and 
women who have encountered the same 


difficulties in determining how their chari- | 


table benefactions could be satisfactorily 
carried out. 

F. F. THOMASSEN 
Attorney 
New York City 
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An EXHIBITION of Progress - 


e 


Two of the many exhibits.—Above: Executive 
officeof sectionalsteel panelling, with rich wal- 
nut graining. At right: Construction details 


worth a special 
trip to New York 


IGHT NOW, atop the build- 
ing at Ten East Fortieth 
Street, New York, five thousand 
square feet of new ideas in steel 
panelledroomsawait your inspection. 
Come and see actual demonstra- 
tion of the ease and speed with which 
Hauserman MovableSteel Partitions 
may be erected and disassembled. 
Inspect the new, removable bases 
which conceal all wiring systems. 
Watch the punishing tests for du- 
rability of finish—and learn how 
natural grain is photographically re- 
produced by Hauserman. 


in Steel Partitioning » » © 
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Eo inet. <i 


Your Business Card is Your Ticket 


If you have anything to do with plan- 
ning, building, renting, managing, or 
occupying modern executive offices, 
general offices showrooms or indus- 
trial sub-division you will find here 
suggestions for making the space at 
your disposal most productive and 
attractive. The exhibits, the demon- 
strations, and the moving pictures 
make this a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of building sub-di- 
vision that you cannot afford to miss. 


When in New York, do not fail to see the 


9 to 5:30 
Dp @it 


(1931 
PARTITION SHOW 


Evenings by 
Appointment 
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THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
of advertising 


Advertise TO 
Your Prospect 
—Not AT Him 


ECENTLY a young man called to 

sell me a certain kind of advertis- 

ing. He was personable and elo- 
quent. His proposition doubtless had its 
good points. He spoke with conviction. 
But he did not make a sale, because 
what he offered could not possibly have 
fitted into our scheme of things. 

Now this salesman—and any sales- 
man—had one advantage which adver- 
tising lacks. If you can clutch a man’s 
lapel and back him into a corner, you 
can make him listen to the lirait of his 
endurance—or of yours. But you can't 
count on getting attention through the 
printed word in the same way. Advertis- 
ing competition is too keen. Your pros- 
pect doesn’t have to read your message 
and he will not, unless— 

And here is something many advertis- 
ing people forget now and then. The ser- 
vice or product we advertise may be, 
from our viewpoint, the finest and most 
desirable of its kind. But, to make a 
sale, we have to make the other fellow 
think so, too. 

We can approach him from our stand- 
point if we wish. We can tell him what 
a splendid factory, or bank, or store we 
have. We can praise our product. We 
may even make him believe us—if our 
appropriation lasts long enough. But it’s 
a pretty safe bet that, at the outset, he 
has no more interest in us than in any 
of our competitors. His conversion may 
be mighty long in coming. 

If, on the other hand, we approach 
him from his viewpoint, if we show him 
how he can use our product to his ad- 
vantage, or adapt our service to his 
needs, then we can be sure of getting his 
attention quickly. That other fellow is 
looking out for the main chance just as 
we are. The moral? Advertise to him, 
not at him. 

FRANK G BuRROWS 
Irving Trust Company, New York 
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